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INTRODUCTION. 



13oAN£ by the current of circumstances^ rather than 
led by inclination^ I was carried^ like many others, to 
the infant metropolis of our country, at the time it be- 
came the seat of the Federal Government. By the 
same curcumstances, I was placed in that circle of socie- 
t}*^, which introduced me to a personal acquaintance 
with most of the distinguished characters that appeared 
on the stage of public life. 

Among these, no one excited in my mind so ardent 
an enthusiasm, as our then venerable President, die 
wise and virtuous sage of Monticello, whom it was im- 
possible to know without loving for his virtues, and ad- 
miring for his talents. 

In choosing Washington as the scene of my story, 
and in attempting to describe its manners and society, 
his idea was inseparable from the social circle which his 
presence embellished, or the public even^ which his 
wisdom directed, ; • • "; . * *•,•'/ - .; . ] 

Although I lAiV^^^oppe^edent for ictfo'ducing a living 
character, by name', iptp a tale of ^clion, I will make no 
apology for the licerise 1 kjivfe.iis^p since a life so con- 
secrated to the public 5 a tha.rac.fer, 90, Icng displayed to 
<^eneral view 5 anatoejsK{oi\g kao^vnto fame, belongs 
to the world ; and the' dccencieV'and delicacies of do- 
mestic life and private feeling, are not violated by using 
it as I have done, to adorn and illustrate a tale of fancy. 

Of the truth of the anecdotes which I have inter- 
spersed through the following pages," the period in 
which they are published will be considered as suffi-^ 
cient proof of their authenticity. Those details are 
not the work of imagination, but faithful, though feeble 
sketches* of tlie life and cliaracter of one too well 
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known^ not to be recognised. I could, in this case^ 
have no temptation to employ the powers of imagina- 
tion. To copy from nature, is far easier than to create 
an original picture, and I have chosen that easy path. 

Opposition in political or religious opinions, is apt to 
produce prejudices, which even enlightened reason and 
general benevolence cannot always conquer. To minds 
under such influence, the portrait I liave drawn will ap- 
pear flattered and exaggerated, and, viewed through th«- 
medium of party spirit, the likeness will not be ac- 
knowledged. 

But there are those whose moral vision is so clear an(1 
penetrating, that they can discern virtue and talents, 
even through diversity and opposition of opinion ; or 
a charity so universal and exalted, that it thuiketli no 
evil, but hopeth and believeth all things. These will 
not be oflended at the ardent enthusiasm which is dis- 
played in these humble pages. 

The story is fictitious — the characters imaginary ;. bu't 
the descriptions of scenery and society, are drawn with 
truth and fidelity, from the then existing circumstances 
ofplace and manners. 

I cannot hope to infuse into others the enthusiasm f 
felt on my first arrival in the metropolis of our empire : 
an enthusiasm, excited rather by the association oi 
Ideas, than by the existing scene. The Tiber! the 
Capitol ! were words which imparted a charm to ever) 
surrounding**obg€fct ;*^aiitf iiever.oao.I forget the emo- 
tions which jffiplt tilQ fi^st tiwfi:*r ••Ktcfced the hill on 
which the Capitol .is J}uilt;.wlf en* T fn^t surveyed tho 
scenes extending widi aittutiftt tAqII 

It was in the.midtlfe'of Majijlbd forest trees had just 
expanded their ttfigf^ Md J^idpr.foliage — the fruit trees 
and flowering s&nft&.*fiHQd*t^e*s|ir^A^ith their fragrance. 
and adorned the landscape with 'then: beauty. The 
wide stretching meadows, and undulating plains, were 
clothed with the liveliest verdure. At the foot of the 
hill, the Tiber stole through the thick shades which 
overhung its stream, and betrayed, by its gentle mur- 
murs, its wild and devious course. On my left, the 
Anacosta, seen occasionally through openings in its 
high and wooded banks, sparkled in the sim, while, fai 
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before me, the majestic Potomac rolled its blue waves 
to the distant ocean. The whole scene, on whatsoever 
side it was surveyed, was surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of wood-covered hilb. Never had my eye rested on a 
landscape, combining such various b^uties. Here na- 
ture still reigned, though art, with hasty steps, was 
usurping her domain. 

^^And shall tliis solitude," I exclaimed, ^^ soon be 
changed into the busy haunt of man. Shall these ven- 
erable and towering trees be displaced by houses — ^these 
silent and shady walks become populous and noby 
streets ?" Yes — and even I, though not a Methuselah, 
have lived to see the change. The lofty forest, the 
shady groves, the silent walks, the sweet solitudes, have 
vanished, and art has conquered nature ! 

But it was not the contemplation of the natural beau- 
ties of this favoured spot, which most excited my enthu- 
siasm ; it was the mind's-eye view which I took -of this 
rising metropolis of our wide extended empire — ^this 
new capital of a new world, that warmed my feelings 
and dilated my mind, with the vast scenes which lay 
embosomed in futurity. 

Our nation, as well as our capital, claims an origin 
brighter and purer than that of the other nations of the 
globe. Our birth and parentage is not obscured by 
darkness and uncertainty, nor does it spring from a race 
of barbarians ; but, with pride, we acknowledge the vir- 
tue, the wisdom and glory of our mother cc«ntry. When 
she sent her chiidofn; forth t6 people' thti ticfeerts of the 
new world, she sent wilk tlvem the light of cHristianity — 
of moral wisdom and;(vditieat «ci(^e. She gave to 
them her laws, her insStutior/Jv' i^er 'sciences, her arts, 
lier industry, and her com|a«roo. / ; ; . •• 

From a commenceipeiU'S6 |auspfc,r{Ki;s, .what a bright 
destiny may we not aftlicipate. 

I leave to others, deep researches into moral and po- 
litical science, and a development of the hidden springs 
of human action. I attempt only to delineate the social 
affections, and to describe the exterior of society. 

Nature has not endowed me with strength to soar into 
the higher regions of science, or to penetrate the mines 
iyf hidden wisdom : I must content myself with gather- 
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ing the flowers which adorn the surface of life^ and will, 
with your permission^ gentle reader, strew them in your 
path. 

Though they boast no medicinal, I will promise they 
shall contain no poisonous quality, nor a thorn to wound 
the most timid delicacy, or nicest principles of virtue. 

Benot too fastidious, indulgent reader, nor require thai 
I should mingle with the indigenous growth of our own 
country, exotics of a brighter beauty, and a richer fra- 
grance. 

These simple wild flowers, being the produce of your 
native soil, may claim a kinder interest, though they 
cannot impart equal pleasure with those gathered from 
foreign climes. 

And rest assured, that the produce of your own coun- 
try, if kindly protected, carefully cultivated, and nur- 
tured by the sunshine of public favour, will daily increase 
in value and in beauty. Cherish, then, not only the oak 
of your forests, but the flower of your fields, and re- 
ceive witb indulgence thb oflering of an humble author 
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WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



Come, Eveiiii^,oiice again, season or peace: 

Refbrn, sweet evening, and continue long. 

•—Compofore is tliy gift 

And wlietlier I devote tliy gentle lioars 

To books, or niasie,or tlie Poefs song; 

I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 

Cowpcr, 



- '^ Good night, good night, Edward ; good 
night, Henry," said Louisa,^ 9S the chUdpen rose 
from the tea-tablc&/: ." WtfyJ siitef," S-^iflied Ed- 
ward, " you seeniMh ^feai haste to' J}e rid of us ; 
what have we done, tfc^iindiG^i^ oiir: company dis- 
agreeable?" ' •"-' •/ '^^ , 

*'Oh, ray dear, you :4'iS tpisi6k3ati,^'* said Mrs. 
Seymour, " your sist&r brify wishfeS for silence, in 
order to read a new poem Mr. Osborn gave her 
this morning; and if you had not lessons to 
learn, she would desire your company, as it would 
increase the pleasure she expects from her book." 

" Lessons, lessons, lessons," said Henry; " heigh 
bo ! when will the time come, when they will all 
be over, and one can read just when, and what, 
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one pleases ?— what a joyful time that will be, 
dear aunt." 

^' Believe me, my boy, and I speak from the 
experience of others, as well as my own, you 
will never be happier than you now are." 

" Ah, dear aunt, grown folks think so, because 
they forget all the troubles of us poor boys ; and 
they forget how hard it is to get up at sunrise, 
when one is so sleepy that he can scarcely keep 
bis eyes open, even on the way to school : then 
such long, long tasks; English, Latin, Greek, 
grammar, geography, astronomy, and twenty 
other onomies into the bargain, all to be stuffed 
into one's head one after the other, hour after 
hour, and day after day. Then, the ferule, the 
dunce's cap, the block, the stocks, confinement 
in that confounded dark hole, and a dozen other 
contrivances for making dunces learn their books ; 
and such wild chaps as myself, love to read bet- 
ter than to play. — ^But grown folks forget all 
these things, and then say, ' how happy children 
are !' " 

" Well," said Edward, " there is but one 
thing which makes me impatient to be a man." 

" Pra^ what Yneiy (hat fcej'Qiy sonf" 

" Tor clD*aVl pleaSfe^-Jlifiiqk it no hardship 
to rise early;* of to.^stvdy^-^U day; but I do not 
like to be m(H!e:tos£)i^" ** 

^' How IikQ*a )'Qr^v^flv\ that is," said Henry ; 
^^ if you gorta'kny oniM^^^^^^*^ Colleges, you 
must leave such notions at home." 

'' Then I shall leave the capacity of learning at 
home," replied the independent boy. — " The mo- 
ment I am ordered to do a thing, that moment I 
dislike it; but leave me to myself, and I will 
learn twice as much as any ts^-master would 
give me." 
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'^ Let us try the experiment to-night," said his 
father, as he rose to go to his office, where he 
generally passed his evenings in reading; the two 
boys sitting with him until nine o'clock, studying 
their lessons. 

'^ I shall feel like an exile from the parlour to- 
night, and think too much of the joys I have left, 
to give much attention, even to Cesar himself. 
— ^That new poem, sister — but go I must ; — 
so, charming poet, and dear ladies, good night," 
said Edward, as he closed the door, and followed 
bis father and cousin Henry. 

" Emily, my little one, is it not time for you 
to say good night too.'^" " Oh, no, mama, it is 
only seven oVlock, and I have my work all 
ready. — Here, sister, is the book — here, mama, 
IS your work. — Now, Ned, make up a good fire, 
and snuff the candles, and how snug we w'll be! 
—I hope no one will come in to disturb us, for I 
do love to hear sister read while I sew." 

Some one knocked at the door. — *' Your wish 
will not be granted to-night, Emily — but do not 
look as if you were angry, my child — ^the visiter 
may be a friend or neighbour, who designs us a 
favour." The door opened, and Theodore Des- 
mond entered. Emily jumped from her chair, 
and running to him, seized his hand, exclaiming, 
" only think, I felt angry when I heard your 
knock at the door, and yet there is no one in the 
world I am so glad to see ; come, give me your 
bat, and sit down by the table." Theodore 
yielded his hat to his little friend and play-fellow, 
seated himself between Mrs. Seymour and Louisa, 
and taking up the book, exclaimed with delight, 
" The Lady of the Lake ! the very book I have 
been anxiously seeking these three days." ^' I 
believe," said Louisa, "it is the only copy yet 

1* 
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received in the city, and I rejoice yon have come 
this evening, as I had much rather hear you read, 
than read myself: so, Emily, dear, get my work* 
box too, and while * the needle plies its busy 
task,' our friend Theodore will make the poet's 
page vocal for the amusement of the rest." 

^< Willingly, dear Miss Louisa ; but how muck 
more willingly, if, as last autumn, when we 
were at Seymour Cottage, we could be as secure 
from all interruption. What delightful evenings 
we passed in the country ! Ah, evenings never 
to be forgotten ; when, after our long rambler 
through the half-leafless woods, and rustling corn- 
fields, after your visitations, Louisa, to some dis- 
tant cottage, to which you had carried joy and 
comfort, we returned home laden with grapes and 
nuts, your cheeks glowing like the western sky, 
«nd your hair disordered by the first cold winds 
of coming winter; how delightful to cluster round 
the blazing hearth, and warm our half-numbed 
fingers !" 

** Yes, Mr. Theodore, and to roast our chest- 
tiats too," exclaimed little Emily. 

'^ The best way in the world to warm one's 
fingers, Emily." 

^' To be sure, sister, and bum them into the 
bargain, sometimes." 

^* And then," continued the enthusiastic Theo- 
4ore| *'jqst as our favourite Cowper describes, we 

* Stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sola round,' 

and drink of those cups which cheer but not in- 
ebriate. Never is this social meal so much en- 
Joyed, as after a long walk on a cool autumnal 
evening." 
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" I love country tea better than city tea; don't 
you, sister?" said Emily. 

Seeing they all laaghed, she continued, ** I 
call it country tea^ when we all sit round the tea- 
table, and have hot biscuits, and apple pies, or 
sweet meats and milk, or some such nice things* 
But in the city, you know, mama, we cannot sit 
round the table ; and only have a little toast, or 
bread and butter, and cake, and it is not half as 
sociable ; is it, Mr. Theodore f " 

** I perfectly agree with you, my little fri<end| 
and think not only country tea, but country even- 
ings, far happier than city evenings; and can truly 
say, with my poet, in his address to winter, 

* I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbM retirement can know.' 

■ < No rattlinjr wheels stop short before these gates ; 
No powder^, pert proficient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors.' " 

<' Hark!" said Louisa, interrupting him, " here 
ig demonstration loud and powerful, to contra- 
dict your last assertion, and to put you in mind, 
we are not now in the countiy. The rattling 
wheels have stopped at bur door, I believe." 

<' Yes," said Emily, ^' and by the loud knock- 
ing, I am sure it is Mrs. Mortimer's footman." 

" Too true," sighed Theodore, " and the alarm 
he sounds, not only makes the street ring, but my 
heart beat." 

" With joy or sorrow.?" asked Mrs. Sejrmour. 

" Somethiog more akin to resentment, if I dare 
to indulge such a feeling towards a friend of 
yours, madam. How happy I expected to be 
this evening! TherCj We qmetj Lady of the Lake,^^ 
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said he, putting down his book, ^' whilst the La^ 
dy of the World takers your place.'* 

The door was thrown open, and Mrs. Mortimer 
came in, almost out of breath, from the rapidity 
with which she had run up stairs ; and throwing 
herself on the chair which Theodore had offered, 
she flung off her large cloak and down-hood, 
and appeared in full dress. 

'^ How shockingly dull and stupid yon all 
look," cried she, as she glanced her eyes round 
the circle that surrounded the table. *^ Work- 
bags and work-boxes, scissors and thimbles ! — 
and books, too, to make the matter worse. A 
volume of sermons, I dare say ; and this, I pre- 
sume, a young divine. Well, truly, if my spirits 
were not uncommonly good this evening, such a 
sight would absolutely give me a fit of the vapours. 
Upon my word, aunt, you spend too much time 
at that beloved cottage of yours ; you are all 
become quite countrified ; and my sweet Louisa, 
here, blushes and looks down, as naturally as 
any rustic in the vicinity of Seymour Cottage.'' 

'^ I have often heard you say, Harriet, that 
any thing new or eccentric attracted more ad- 
miration in the circles of fashion, than even 
beauty or merit; so we may hope, Louisa's 
blushes and downcast lo«ks will make her quite 
the ton," said Mrs. Seymour; "for I believe 
you will own they are rare things, now-a-days." 

" So are rouge and diamonds rare things, as 
yet, in our circles, and I suspect they will bear 
the palm from country bloom and bashfulness ; 
so you had better, my child, come along with 
me," said the thoughtless Harriet, " and look for 
some such city ornaments, and put aside that 
most elegant ruffle you are so laboriously work- 
ing on, until you go back to the country." 
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I will cbeerfiilly pat my work away, since it 
annoys yon so sadly, cousin ; bat trust you bring 
us something more entertaining than our bookS| 
since they equally provoke yoar displeasure.'* 

<< Upon my word, Louisa, this is intolerable ; 
why, my aunt, in her very gravest moods, never 
said any thing in a tone more reproving, and with 
an air more sermonizing. Why, girl, this will 
never do. You will never get a husband, at this 
rate ; and if it was not to look for a husband 
yon came to the city, you know you might stay 
all winter, as well as summer, in your charming 
retirement." 

Theodore sat uneasy on his chair, and stole a 
side glance at Louisa, whose country bloom was 
heightened by her cousin's speech. 

^* Indeed, cousin Harriet," said Emily, '' Louisa 
did not want to come to the city ; we all love the 
country far better, and were just saying so, when 
you came in." 

*' What, my little sparkler, are they training 
you up, too, for a country parson's wife ? Come 
here, and let me kiss those pretty red lips, that 
look as if you had stained them with strawber- 
ries, and see those little hands, as white as any 
curd in your cottage dairy. Ah ! these taper 
fingers are just made to play on the harp, and 
those tiny feet to dance on velvet carpets. Come," 
said she, jumping up, and twirling little Emily 
round, " show me you have not forgotten the last 
lesson I. gave you in dancing." And then, sing- 
ing a sprightly waltz, she whirled the child round 
and round, till, dizzy and exhausted, they sunk on 
the sofa. 

"Charmingly," said Mrs. Mortimer; "you 
will grace any drawing-room, and attract as 
many admirers round you as the celebrated 
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Miss H. Oh, aunt, had you seen her, last even- 
ing, with all your aversion to waltzing, you cer- 
tainly would have admired her ; such lightness ! 
such elasticity ! such grace ! even the women 
could not keep their eyes off her sylph-like form, 
as it glided through all the mazes of that be- 
witching dance." 

" Has she brought bver French manners, as 
well as French steps ?" said Mrs. Seymour ; " for 
I hear she has just returned from Paris." 

'" Oh yes, and French rouge, and French dia- 
monds, and French charms of all descriptions. 
I am afraid she will out-charm and outshine all 
of us poor savageSy as she says we Americans 
are called on the other side of the Atlantic." 

^' It is a pity she did not bring a French hus- 
band, too ; for I fear," said Mrs. Seymour, '' that 
our sober natives will, after all, prefer our savage 
beauty and simplicity, and think, with the poet, 
that 

' Loveliness needs not the aid of foreign ornament.* " 

" Another of your rustic sentiments, my dear 
aunt ; borrowed, too, from a rustic poet, which 
will suit our Louisa here, most admirably, when 
she is wandering amidst the shades of Seymour, 
with some youthful divine" — and Mrs. Mortimer 
cast a penetrating glance, as she said this, on 
Theodore and her blushing cousin. ^' But, a 
truce with poetry, and native loveliness, for the 
present; and let us think, and talk, confer and 
discuss, about to-morrow, the important to-mor- 
row, when my fair cousin, in all her loveliness, is 
to make her first appearance in public. Some 
ornament, let me assure you, will be absolutely 
necessary ; her cottage-bonnet will scarcely do 
ibr the drawing-room, even though adorned with 
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native wild-briar and hawthorn blossoms ; 80| my 
pretty coz, let us run up to your room, and eia- 
mine all the finery yon have prepared for your 
presentation to our august sovereign, even the 
sovereign people. For, after all, these grand Ur 
vees are nothing more.'' 

*' One would really suppose, Harriet, that you 
had been in France, too," said Mrs. Seymour, 
gravely ; '' and that you have brought home, not 
only fashions, but opinions too." 

^* Positively, aunt, had my eyes been shut, I 
should have thought that speech made by my 
husband himself; just as if it were a political 
crime, for a lady (mark, I do not say gentleman) 
to prefer the splendour of a court, to such a rab- 
ble as collect at the President's house, on the first 
of January and the fourth of July." 

" Would you reproach a father, Harriet, who, 
on a holiday, opened his doors for all his children, 
and gave them a kindly welcome?" said Mrs. 
Seymour. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! And so, I suppose^ in addi- 
tion to President of the United States^ we must 

confer on our good Mr. J the title of 

Father of the People.^^ 

" If we did," replied Mrs. Seymour, " it would 
be one of which Augustus, in all his glory, was 
more proud than of any other the senate ever 
gave him, and one which our beloved president 
far more truly merits. The first year of his ad- 
ministration, the magistrates of our citv waited 
on him, to ascertain his birth-day, as the citizens 
wished to celebrate a day so dear to his country- 
men. 'The only birth«-day I ever celebrate,' 
answered the President, ' is the fourth of July, 
the birth-day of our country's liberty.' " 

'' There spoke the true patriot !" exclaimed 
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Theodore ; " it was a reply worthy of a Roman, 
io Rome's best days !" 

Mrs. Mortimer started at the soand of that 
sweet voice, which she had not heard before ; and 
gazed, with admiration, on a face glowing with 
enthusiasm, and on the large blue eyes, so full of 
expression, which then, for the first time, were 
raised to hers. She had never before met this 
interesting youth ; and from his silent manners, 
timid almost to bashfulness, and his unusual se- 
riousness, she had taken him for a student of di- 
vinity, or some young collegian, who had never 
before been in the society of people of fashion, and 
she had felt provoked that such a nobody should 
be on such terms of evident intimacy, as he ap- 
peared to be, in her aunt's family. Mrs. Morti- 
mer's husband was a member of congress from 
New-York, and this was the third winter she had 
passed with him in Washington, where, like too 
many of our married ladies, she had been as 
eager for admiration as any youthful belle. She 
had before felt the advantage of having a young 
lady as her companion, whose charms might add 
to the attraction of her own lively conversation, 
and winning manners. Louisa was very beauti- 
ful, but silent, timid, and reserved; and Mrs. 
Mortimer calculated, that while her cousin's 
youth and loveliness drew admirers to her circle, 
she would not, in any way, interfere with her own 
claims on the attention of those who were attract- 
ed by her colloquial powers, in which she could 
not but feel a consciousness of excelling. Yet 
her motives for desiring the society of Louisa 
were not wholly selfish ; for she really loved her, 
and wished her to participate in those pleasures 
which accorded with her own ideas of hap- 
piness* 
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Turning, therefore, after a moment's examina* 
tion of the young enthusiast, as she in her owa 
mind called Theodore, to her aunt, " We will not, 
my dear madam," said she to Mrs. Seymour, 
'^ enter into a discussion of the merits of this 
patriot ; since they are so numerous, we should 
not get to the end of the catalogue to-night ; but 
will, if you please, go back to the subject of 
' loveliness adorned,' which, even in Rome, if I 
mistake not, young gentleman, and Rome in its 
best days too, had a most omnipotent influence. 
I am a poor historian, but if my memory serves 
me, kings might have reigned and decemvirs ty- 
rannized longer than they did, had not Roman 
patriotism been kindled by female beauty. Since, 
then, my dear aunt, heaven has been so kind to 
our Louisa, hide not charms which may serve her 
country, as efllectually as the talents of a states- 
man, or the courage of a warrior." 

" You are as learned as you are eloquent, my 
dear, and must, therefore, be irresistible," said 
Urs. Seymour, with a good humoured smile; ^' we 
will hear your proposition, and, if possible, agree 
to it." 

" To that end, we must adjourn to our dress- 
ing-room, that magazine of female paraphernalia, 
and examine the equipments with which we are to- 
morrow to open the campaign." 

*' It is so poorly furnished," said Louisa, ** it 
is not worth your trouble." 

" What, then, my little David, think you to 
enter the lists of fashion, and attack the world, 
that mighty Goliah, with thy rustic implements 
of warfare?" 

" Even so, cousin ; a simple bonnet, adorned 
with flowers, and a blossom coloured pelisse, con- 

. VOL. I. 3 
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stitnte the whole of my preparations, for my first, 
' and, I own, dreaded encounter with the world." 

*' A bonnet, my child ! I never can give my 
vote for a boiftiet ; let me at least so far pre- 
vail, as to persuade you to substitute a hat, a 
Spanish hat, turned up in front, and shaded with 
a plume of feathers. I am going to the milliner's 
to-night, to have an alteration made in mine, and 
she shall have a hat finished for you, I will en- 
gage, 1)efore twelve o'clock, to-morrow morning." 

>' A hat turned up in front," exclaimed Louisa, 
" never, never ; it will require all my courage to 
go into such a crowd, even with a bonnet." 

" I have scarcely been able to prevail on her 
to go without a veil," said Mrs. Seymour. 

" A veil, with all my heart," said Mrs. Mortimer, 
'^ provided it is worn without either hat or bonnet; 
a clear transparent veil, which will shade, without 
concealing your blushes, my lovely cousin." 

" Worse than either," said Louisa ; " I should 
never be able to raise my eyes, and so should 
lose the greatest pleasure 1 promise myself to- 
morrow, that of seeing him, mamma thinks the 
wisest and greatest statesman now living." 

*> We will put it to the vote," said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, '' and you are too good a democrat not 
to yield to the majority." 

"I may safely promise, I believe," replied 
Louisa. — " Hat, bonnet, or veil ?" asked Mrs. 
Mortimer; — " bonnet," said the mother; — " bon- 
net," said the sister ; — " bonnet," said Theodore. 

" What," exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer, " am I 
in the minority f It is something new to me, so 
excuse my being somewhat disconcerted. I 
counted with certainty on your vote, young gen- 
tleman." 
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'' The poet says, madam," replied Theodore, 

<* < Unveird in nothing should a woman be. 
But shade her very wit with modesty.' " 

" Alas ! and alack-a-day !" sighed Mrs, Morti- 
mer ; '^ if we only did as the poets tell us, we should 
never make our way through this bustling, busy 
world of ours. — ^Another poet says, too, that 
woman 

* Should be woo'd, and not unsought, be woo.' 

" Now, all this might have done very well in 
Eden, or even in our grandmother's times, or 
even now, for aught I know, in the groves and 
shades of Seymour ; but, believe me, my young 
friends, it will not do in the fashionable world. — 
There we must seek, if we will find ; and take 
good care never to hide our candle under a bush- 
el ; and so, my pretty coz, if my advice is taken, 
you will not hide your bright eyes under a cot- 
tage-bonnet." 

" I abide by the decision of the majority,'' re- 
plied Louisa, smiling. 

" Then, I must take my leave," said Mrs. 
Mortimer, " and not throw away more, either of 
my precious time or advice, on such a group of 
insensibles." 

" Are you really going to the milliner's t<^ 
night, Harriet.'*" 

** Really and truly, dear aunt; for as I can- 
not, like our Louisa here, show either a new 
face, or a very youthful, or pretty one, I must 
try the effect of novelty in dress: and to-day, 
while surrounded by the combined fashions of 
Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia, I planned 
gomething, which, uniting the excellencies of all. 
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should be more excellent than either. The in- 
vention cost me a game of chess this evening. 

That invincible General W , who has 30 often 

been victorioas, should, however, not have gain- 
ed so easy a conquest over me, had pot my poor 
wits been lost in the mazes of gauzes, ribband, 
and sarsnet." 

" You played with General W , then P^ 

*' Yes, I waltzed with him too." 

** Incorrigible Harriet ! how can you ever ex- 
pect your advice to be taken, when you never 
take any, which is so liberally bestowed on 
you?" 

" If I were incorrigible, he was irresistible, dear 
aunt. I dined to-day at the Secretary of State's, 
and we had one of the most charming parties I 
have met this winter. — When the gentlemen join- 
ed us after dinner, they were all in such good 
spirits, that it was evident they had done justice 
to the excellent champaign which the Secretary 
always gives in such abundance. Our senators 
were eloquent, our soldiers brave, and our beaux 
gay and gallant in a most surpassing degree. — 
Yet, all these I left, for the sake of a little, obsti- 
nate country cousin. — ^Ungrateful girl," said she, 
patting Louisa's cheek ; " consult the poets to- 
night, and come to-morrow armed in native in- 
nocence, and try all the power of beauty unadorn- 
ed, and to-morrow evening we will compare 
notes, and see whose advice is the best, mine, or 
that of the poet. Remember what I say ; seek, 
and you shall find admiration, and a husband too. 
—But it grows late — so adieu, adieu :" — and 
away she flew so quickly, that she was in the car- 
riage before Theodore could get to the steps to 
hand her in. 

'' I should never dream of Mrs. Mortimer's 
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being a wife and a mother,'' said he, as he re* 
turned to his seat ; " I have always connected the 
ideas of sobriety with these characters." 

"It is an idea you will soon lose, by mixing 
with the gay and fashionable world," said Mrs. 
Seymour. " Though it is not often you meet 
with so much levity, and, I was going to add, 
frivolity, as you have seen displayed to-night.— 
But frivolity would be wrongly applied ; for few 
women have minds more highly improved, than 
pur lively cousin. She has, besides, many ex- 
cellent qualities, joined to a warm heart, and en- 
thusiastic disposition. And, although she laugh- 
ed at the poets this evening, I know but few per- 
sons, men or women, who have read them with 
more attention and advantage, or who enjoj 
them with a higher relish. Before her marriage, 
she was one of the most romantic enthusiasts I 
have ever known. Brought up amidst the pic- 
turesque solitudes of mountain scenery, and the 
woods and wilds of the lake country, left entirely 
to her own guidance, she yielded to all the plea- 
fnires, and all the extravagancies of an ardent 
disposition and a lively imagination." 

" And yet become such a devotee to fashion ?" 
exclaimed Theodore. 

^ " You mistake, my young friend," replied Mrs. 
Seymour ; " it is not to fashion, but to admira- 
tion. Admiration is as necessary to her happi- 
ness, as food to her existence. If talents alone 
could' ensure this desired gratification, you would 
see her display only the charms of her richly 
cultivated mind ; but in the circle in which she 
now moves, personal beauty, and a fashionable 
appearance, are requisite ; and to these, therefore, 
she gives a large share of her attention In re- 
tirementy she was every thing that was lovely and 

2* 
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estimable; but, alas! the world has almost spoiled' 
this charming woman. Her head is absolutely 
turned — but her heart is not as yet hardened 
—so all is not lost." 

" The worlds my dear mamma, must be a dan- 
gerous place, if it can spoil such a woman as 
cousin Harriet. Had I not such a guide as you, 
I should be afraid to enter its gay and busy 
scenes.'' 

'^ Look to a higher and superior guide, my 
Louisa; let religion be a light to your paths, 
and a lamp to your feet, and you will not stum- 
ble. It is only when this light is extinguished^ 
that we are in danger." 

" Cousin Harriet has read the scriptures^ 
mamma." 

**' Yes, and, I trust, will apply them better on 
other occasions than she did this evening ; I was> 
not pleased with her allusions or quotations^ 
drawn from the boly writings, and made in sa 
light a manner, notwithstanding the practice is at 
present but too common. Disrespect is the first 
step to neglect, and is one of the worst lessons 
taught by the world. Remember, my child, 
religion is an anchor of safety, amidst the storms 
of life — the world J 

< At best, a broken reed, but oft a spear, 
On which hope bleeds, aod happiness expires ;^ 

and never let go your hold on onci whatever 
may be the temptation of the other." 



CHAPTER n. 



Time's npld cmr around the mw 

Another anooal race ha* nun j 

Begins again its bright career, 

And oshers in the new-bom year. 

With bomewbom Joys and festive ritM^ 

Welcome ! season of deligiits ! 

Bearer are thy social pleasures, 

Than summer's bloom, or antumn-s treafloret. 



The birth-day of the new year commenced 
in all the brightness of unclouded sunshine, and 
the warmth of an April morning. The snow 
which had fallen the preceding week, had rapidly 
melted away, and an almost vernal verdure 
clothed the still rural scenery of Washington. 
This unusual warmth had animated all creation ; 
and the birds poured out their wild warblings, In 
notes as sweet as those with which they hail the 
return of spring, unthinking of the wintry storms 
and the dark days which must intervene, ere that 
season of gladness should in reality return. 

Sing on, ye harmless creatures, and enjoy the 
warmth and sunshine of the moment, unimbit- 
tered by that presentiment of evil, which, like a 
threatening cloud, darkens man's brightest hour. 

Even flowers were not wanting to crown the 
day ; a few had as yet escaped the rava^res of 
the season, and, in some sheltered spot, opened 
their pale bosoms to the winter's sun. 
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Theodore, on his way to Mr. Seymour's, 
crossed the still verdant ground between the Po« 
tomac and the Tiber ; and amidst the thickets 
and tangled roots of the forest trees, which grew 
along the banks of the latter stream, gathered 
the wild flowers, which he had watched for many 
a day, and blended iheni with those of the gar- 
den, as an offering to Louisa, more acceptable 
than the rarest flowers of the green-house. 

Smiling as the day wer6 the countenances of 
the youthful group he now joined. Edward, 
Henry, and Emily, were^ eagerly examining their 
presents, and enjoying the oft-repeated wish, of a 
" happy new year." The ladies were ready for 
their morning visit. But what a contrast be- 
tween the lovely and blushing Louisa^ in her 
modest bonnet and simple dress, and the gay, 
fashionable Mrs. Mortimer, in her Spanish hat 
and feathers, and pelisse of scarlet merino. 

Politeness impelled Theodore, though unwill- 
ingly, to divide his. bouquet ; instinctively, he 
selected the wall-flower and scarlet honeysuckle 
for Mrs. Mortimer, while he retained the modest 
blue-bell and violet for Louisa. Both were sa- 
tisfied with a selection that accorded with their 
tastes ; he was satisfied that, while following his 
inclination, he did not discover his preference. 
" And yet," he asked himself, as he looked al- 
ternately on each, " cyin any one think differenfly 
from me, as to the comparative beauty of either 
of these objects ? — will not others accord with 
me, in preferring simplicity and delicacy f Sure- 
ly, Mrs. Mortimer, you must be wrong, and the 
poet right ; and Louisa, thus unadorned, will be 
more admired than you, with all your costliness 
€f dress, and profusion of ornaments : even dia- 
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monds would pass unheeded by those who could 
catch a glimpse of Louisa's downcast eyes. Ob, 



Let those eyes 



Effuse the mildness of theii azure down. 

And may the fanning breezes waft aside 

Thy radiant locks ; and rosy lip, 

Where winning smiles, and pleasures, sweet as lovey 

With sanctity and wisdom tempering, blend 

Their soft allurement.' 

^ Let them be seen, and sure all will admire thy 
modest beauty, more than the full blaze and gla- 
ring charms of thy companion !" 

Thus thought and felt the ardent boy, as he 
indulged the new-felt emotions of a jint love. 

He was roused from the pleasing reverie into 
which he had fallen, while the ladies had been 
arranging their flowers, by the entrance of Mrs. 
Seymour, whose black velvet bonnet and pelisse 
gave a still stronger contrast to the gay attire of 
Mrs. Mortimer, than even the simplicity of 
Louisa. 

^' A thousand happy new years to you, my 
dear aunt," said Mrs. Mortimer, running, with 
' outstretched hand, to Mrs. Seymour. 

" And as many as can be usefully employed, 
as well as happily enjoyed, to you, my dear 
niece, sealed by a kiss of sincere affection ;" and 
she tenderly embraced Mrs. Mortimer, and cor- 
dially shook hands with Theodore, inquiring 
kindly after Mr. and Mrs. Desmond. 

'^ My father will soon join you, madam," he 
replied ; *' but we could not prevail on mamma to 
accompany us ; you know how very averse she 
is to society, in general, and she never, in her 
life, was in a crowd." 

" And is she never wearied, Theodore, with 
the perpetual solitude in which she lives f " 
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*' To her it is not solitude ; the small circle of 
friends, whose society she now enjoys, is a wide 
world to her, whose life has been passed in such 
utter seclusion." 

" I recollect hearing your father say, that until 
sonse months after their marriage, Mrs. Desmond 
had lived entirely alone with her father, from her 
earliest infancy, in a most isolated and solitary 
spot." 

" True, madam, and since then, very delicate 
health, joined to the timidity produced by such 
long habits of seclusion, have made her averse 
to an intercourse with strangers ; and althdugh 
we have lived several years in Washington, with 
your family, alone, has she formed any habits of 
intimacy, or, indeed, any acquaintance." 

" She must have many resources within her- 
self," observed Mrs. Mortimer, " to make such 
seclusion any way tolerable." 

" Few have more," answered Mrs. Seymour ; 
" books, music, painting, and the society of such 
a husband, and such a son," she added, kindly, 
looking at Theodore, " leave her nothing to wish 
for, which is not to be found beneath her own 
roof." 

'^ And that beautiful little dog, and those pretty 
hirds," added Emily, who stood playing with 
Mrs. Mortimer's fan ; " clo not forget them, 
mamma, for Mrs. Desmond loves them dearly, 
as well as you do your children, mamma ; does 
she not, Mr. Theodore ?" 

" That would be impossible, Emily," he re- 
plied, as he looked from her to Louisa ; ^' but it 
is true, she does dearly love them, and her flow- 
ers too. I have many rivals, I must confess, in 
the* aflfections of my little mamma.^^ 
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'^ Little mamma I that is an odd expression,'' 
said Mrs. Mortimer. ^ 

" It is, and before a stranger I should not have 
used it ; bat I have been so accustomed, from 
my childhood, to call her so, that I sometimes 
forget one of more respect, but of less endear- 
ment. My mother^ I should have said." 

^' Mrs. Desmond is not above eight or nine 
years older than Theodore," explained Mrs. Sey- 
mour, ^^ and does not, I think, look as old. She 
18 the most youthful, as well as the most lovely 
Kttle creature I ever saw." 

" And your father ?" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

*' Peculiar circumstances, madam, induced him 
to marry one so much younger than himself* 
When I first knew Mrs. Desmond, she was my 
friend, companion, and playmate ; and while I 
respect her as a mother, I feel towards her as a 
darling sister." 

" Romantic ! beyond any thing I have ever 
heard ; and your father, I presume, is as much 
an admirer of the poets as yourself." 

" My father, madam !" Theodore checked 
the hasty expression of wounded feeling which 
was rising to his lips, and only his glowing cheek 
and quivering lip discovered to Mrs. Mortimer 
the offence she had given ; and to hide her own 
confusion, she ran to the window, exclaiming, 
" ' A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse,' or 
your carriage, dear madam, that we may follow 
in the train of those most puissant and gorgeous- 
; ly arrayed kings and heroes. Look, Emily $ 
look, Louisa ; you never saw seven kings before ; 
and look well, as you may never, in your whole 
fives, see seven kings again !" 

The young folks ran to the windows, and saw 
die avenue thronged with men, women and chil-^ 
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dren, who followed a train of Indian warriors^ 
clad in all the splendour of savage royalty. They 
were tall, finely formed men, and wore blankets 
wrapped round their shoulders, and mocasins of 
deer skin, ornamented with coloured beads* 
Their heads were shaven of hair, and their bodies 
were painted with red, with black, and oth&t 
strong colours. Feathers of every hue, and 
every kind, were fixed on their heads ; gold and 
silver rings of enormous size hung from their 
nose and ears ; a silver medalion of Washingtoa 
was suspended by a chain round their necks, and 
armlpts of silver on their brawny arms ; with va- 
rious other ornaments, equally glittering and 
gaudy. One squaw^ or gueen, as Mrs. Mortimer 
called her, walked with solemn steps beside the 
leader of these chiefs. Her long, lank, black hair, 
hung down her back, and over her cheeks, and 
whatever garb she had beneath was hid by a. 
blanket closely wrapped around her, and not 
worn over one shoulder, as by the men. In the 
savage state, all ornaments are reserved for the 
lords of the creation ; and women, their slaves, 
rather than their companions, are allowed only 
such as nature, with more impartiality, has be- 
stowed on them. 

" There, Louisa, there, behold your favourite 
poet's system realized," exclaimed Mrs. Mortir- 
roer, still resenting her neglected advice ; '' theret 
see that princess in all her loveliness ; she * need^ 
not the aid of foreign ornament, but is, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most' — is she not ?" 

" Well," answered Louisa, " since she is a 
child of nature, she must be right ; and then yoO 
must acknowledge that the poet must be right; 
too." 

'^ With all my heart, if you will likewise aCf: 
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knowledge, that nature teaches her to be a beast 
of harden ; the hewer of wood ; the drawer of 
water ; the very slave of the lordly husband, to 
whose pleasure, love, and anger, she is bound to 
submit. Grant me that nature teaches this, and 
I will grant you that she teaches women to resign 
to men all the arts of pleasing." 

^^ We are as far asunder in our conclusion as 
ever," said Louisa, laughing ; " if we were to 
argue the point, I should first require an explana* 
tion of your last phrase, the arts of pleasing. 
But I hear the carriage, and we must defer our 
controversy to another occasion." 

'^ We shall be too late, after all," said Mrs. 
Mortimer, " to see these tributary kings, from dis- 
tant nations, make their salutations to our great 
First Magistrate, and the conscript fathers of our 
venerable senate. Think you, Mr. Theodore, 
that those who bowed before the majesty of 
Rome, were greater monarchs, or mightier war- 
riors ?" 

" Such a learned lady," replied Theodore, " is 
better able to settle so nice a question, than a boy 
like myself." 

Mrs. Mortimer shook her head, and gently 
patting him with her fan, ^* I see, she cried, I 
have olSended, but not past for^veness I hope^» 
no, no, we shall be friends — good friends, yet. 
But come, we have not a moment to lose ; the 
African savages will have made their entre too, 
and the most august part of the ceremonial of 
the day will be lost." 

** Who f " said Theodore, turning to Louisa. 
'^ She means the Tunisian Minister," answered 
Louisa. 

^' The ambassador from Carthage," said Mrs. 
Mordmer, nodding and laughing, as she ran down 
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Stairs. " See ! his retinue has already descended 
from the capitol, is crossing the Tiber, and if our 
horses are not more fleet than his Arabians, he 
will be at the President's before us." 

Mr. Seymour, who had just got out of his car- 
riage, now gave his hand to his fair cousin. Mr. 
Desmond, who accompanied him, took that of Mrs. 
Seymour, while the too happy Theodore was left 
to attend on Louisa. The gentlemen, after 
handing the ladies to their carriages, followed 
close behind in that of Mrs. Mortimer. Emily 
was left alone, for Edward and Henry had fol- 
lowed the mass of people, who now thronged 
the foot-paths. But she found sufficient amuse- 
ment in watching from the window the motley 
group, and the numerous carriages as they rol- 
led along, in all the variety of form and fashion. 
The coaches of the foreign ministers, with their 
prancing horses and rich state liveries, (displayed 
only on some great day, as on common occa- 
sions they conformed to our plain republican ha- 
bits,) chiefly attracted her attention, until the 
Tunisian Minister and his suite came in sight. 

'^ Oh ! mammy nurse," she exclaimed, with 
unrestrained delight, ^^ oh, come quickly, and see 
the Turks." 

*^ Dear me, why, missey, sure enough, they 
looks grander than any of 'em all — grander far 
than our President ; but I reckon, some'at mat- 
ters his horse, he goes so slow like." 

<' He looks just like Aladiu did, for all the 
world, when he went to visit the king's daughter 
— don't you remember, mammy, I read you the 
story one night?" 

" Dear heart, and so he does, I vow and de- 
clare, missey — ^but he has'nt never a hat on ; I 
wonders at that, seeing as how be must be 'mazing 
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rich, for his saddle is all pure gold, and his bridle 
and saddle cloth — laws, how fine he is." 

" Rich !" echoed Emily, " why to be sure ; 
did'nt I read you in the Arabian Nights^ how rich 
the people in that country are? why they have dia- 
monds as plenty as we have apples ; and as for hats, 
the Turks never wear hats, and I am sure his 
beautiful turbad is far handsomer than a black 
hat." 

'' But what makes him walk his horse so slow, 
missey ?" 

^< Why, don't you remember Aladin walked his 
horse slow? and see, the two slaves who are leading 
his horse, and that Turk behind, with his hand 
on the crupper — that is just like Aladin too ; only 
these people, though they have such fine robes 
and turbans oii^ are not half as fine as Aladin's 
slaves. If he was to ride fast, his slaves could'nt 
keep by the horse, and he would not look so 
grand dben. Only look, mammy, how stately he 
sits, holding his hands before him, while those 
slaves lead his horse." 

^^ He looks mighty grand, indeed," replied the 
nurse ; '' I suppose he is too proud to hold the 
bridle himself. Do you think. Miss Emily, a king 
would look any grander?" 

^' All the kings I ever read about, rode in cars 
or chariots," said Emily, " and had purple robes 
and golden crowns, and, I think, must have looked 
more grand than that Turk on horseback." 

<' But he has a purple robe, Miss Emily, and 
that thing on bis head looks like a crown, dos e'n 
it?" 

" I can*t tell that, mammy — I wonder if that 
Turk's robe trails on the ground — only look 
what a sight of gold embroidery is on his clothes 
«— that scarlet coat be has under his robe is 
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almost covered with gold ; and look at his slip* 
pers too, an't they just like Mrs. Mortimer's, made 
of silk, and worked with gold ?" 

*^ Why, as to that, missey, to my mind, his 
whole dress, robe, turban and all, would better 
suit a lady than a man." 

Emily laughed at this idea, and said, ^* she wa» 
sure her cousin Harriet would become such a 
dress, and she would coax her to put on just such 
a turl3an." 

'^ But pray. Miss Emily, look now at them 
other Turks on horseback, that come after the 
grand Turk ; to my mind that fellow In the yel* 
low robe is the handsomest of all — bless my 
heart ! what a pair of whiskers he has, and his 
beard is the largest of any of ';efli." 

By this time the Minister and his train had 
passed the window, and were lost to sight amidst 
the crowd that followed them. Still Emily and 
her nurse found ample amusement, even after all 
the carriages had passed. The various groups 
of men, women and children, black and white, 
who, in their best clothes, were making their way 
to the President's square, which by two o'clock 
was completely filled by the mingled population 
of Washington,. Georgetown, Alexandria, and 
the country around, who, on that day, as well as 
the fourth of July, crowded to see, not simply 
the President, but to see the quality j and their fine 
carriages. 

When the Seymour-party reached the Presi- 
dent's house, Mrs. Mortimer was gratified by 
finding they were among the first, and that she 
could amuse herself with watching the various 
parties of company as they entered the drawing- 
room. 

" You will die with laughing, Louisa," said 
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sbe, ^* to see what odd figures, odd dresses, awk- 
ward bows, scrapings, and courtesies, are exhibit- 
ed on these occasions. Keep close by me, and I 
will tell you who and who such and such a no^ 
body is ; for you will not see above fifty or sixty 
somebodies, at most ; the rest is a motley crowd, 
made up of all sorts of folks, that no one ever 
sees on other occasions.^ 

When the carriages stopped, Mrs. Mortimer, 
jumping out, gave her hand to Theodore; and 
Louisa very gladly took her father's, whose 
support she felt necessary, at this her first ap- 
jpearance in public. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Thj toUi— how glorious to the stete ) 
How constant to the public weal} 
Throui^h all tlie doabtfui lams of Atte, 
Thy steady soul, by long experience found. 
Beyond the year, such virtue shall extend, 
And death alone thy consulate shall end. 



Mrs. Seymour and Mr. 'Desmond led tbe 
way into the spacious and now crowded halL 
They stopped for a moment near one of the fireSi 
which gave Louisa time to look on a scene so 
new to her. Around the opposite fire, were the 
musicians of the Marine and Italian Bandi^ with 
tables before them, on which not only their music, 
but glasses of wine, punch, &c. &c., were libe- 
rally distributed. They all wore a scarlet uni- 
form, and made a gay appearance, amidst the 
throngs of peopl , who occupied not only the 
rest of the hall, but the large, unfinished audience- 
chamber, and even the windows and steps of 
the grand staircase ; whence they were satisfied 
with gazing on the company, and listening to the 
inspiriting and animating sound of national airs 
and military music. 

The mo6, as some of our aristocratical citizens 
have denominated the people^ who, on these oc- 
casions, were admitted into tbe President's house, 
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alvrays respectfully opened their ranks, to make 
way for the guests, as they passed into the draw* 
ing-room. Theodore and Louisa felt exhilara- 
ted by the scene, and followed Mrs. Seymour 
with more confidence, as she advanced towards 
the President. 

He was standing at the upper end of the room, 
conversing with the Ministers of the Cabinet, who 
formed a circle round him, and, though listening 
to them, his eye was directed forward, that be 
might perceive the company as they entered* 
Any one experienced in the. transitions of that 
expressive countenance, could easily discern, 
when his greetings were those of friendship, or 
merely those of politeness ; and might have disco- 
vered, that Mrs. Seymour was one of those for 
whom he felt esteem and kindness, even had be 
not more emphatically marked it, as she wished 
him, " many, many returns of the day."— **Not 
too many, madam," said he, smiling, '^ lest, in 
wishing me a good, you might obtain an evil ; 
for seldom, very seldom, is long life to be consi- 
dered as a blessing. To you," said he, smiling, 
as Mr. Seymour presented his daughter, *^we 
may wish many, many returns of this day, with- 
out incurring such a risk ;" and bowed, with a 
kind smile. To Mrs. Mortimer, his salutation 
was simply that of politeness ; for never was 
there a taste more delicately discriminating, or a 
mind more quickly penetrating ; and he knew, 
without the aid of a nomenclature, not only the 
names, but characters and dispositions of hit 
fellow citizens in general, and more particularly 
of such as were admitted to his society, which he 
clearly evinced by his manners towards them. 

The President was now declining into the vale 
of life } the cares of three-score years had not 
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farrowed his brow, nor had their weight bent hi« 
form, although they had whitened the locks 
which thinly waved over his placid forehead. 
His figure was tall and slender; every motion 
indicating a vigour and elasticity but little im- 
paired by age. 

He had more ease than grace — all the winning 
softness of politeness, without the artificial polish 
of courts ; a politeness, which, emanating from 
refinement of mind, delicacy of feeling, and be- 
nevolence of heart, accompanied with unafiected 
•implicily and cordial warmth, gave a charm to 
manner, that the most studied rules in vain at- 
tempt to bestow. 

His uncommon frankness and affability, were 
tempered with a dignity, not the result of a re- 
served and lofty deportment, but of that innate 
superiority— that moral grandeur, which never 
fails to inspire respect and veneration. 

• His face ! when silent, one could say little 

of his face ; but, when animated by conversation, 
it gave the promise of all the talents and virtues 
which, in reality, compose his character. Then 
his countenance is illuminated by genius, and 
glowing with benevolence. Even when thought- 
ful, he looks not serious, at least severely so ; 
for a smile always plays over his features, reflect- 
ing the sunshine within his bosom, and evincing 
the serenity of an approving conscience. 

Has any one ever met the glance of that eye, 
^r heard the tone of that voice, when expressive 
•f kindness, and not felt a conviction of his sin- 
cerity ? surely not, since they carried that con- 
viction as direct to the heart, as a ray from the 
sun carries light to the eye. 

There is a simplicity in whatever he says — in 
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whatever he does, that gives a stamp of truth, 
which leaves no room for doubt. 

It has been said, and, I believe, truly said, that 

Mr. J never had sl personal enemy ; for there 

is that about him which disarms enmity, and con« 
qiliates kindness — a charm which has transmuted 
political enemies into personal friends — iientra* 
lized the rancour of faction, and bitterness of par- 
ty spirit. 

The mildness of his manner, the kindness of 
his disposition, a;id openness of his temper, might 
often have suJt^jected him to inconvenience and 
imposition, were not these qualities regulated by 
a sound judgment, a quick penetration, and aa 
unyielding firmness. CUar in perception, prompt 
in decision, resolute in execution, points the most 
abstruse, circumstai>ces the most involved, and 
difficulties the most appalling, could n^ver blind, 
change, or intimidate him, in the discharge of 
what be deemed his duty. 

His friends, thinking he carried his frankness 
to excess, ventured, on a particular occasion, to 
warn him of the danger of being so communica- 
tive, when surrounded, as he was surrounded, by 
political enemies, who might turn against him the 
arms with which he thus furnished them — "Would 
to God," he exclaimed, laying his hand on his 
bosom, " that there was a window here, through 
which men might read my every thought." 

Such was the transparency of that character, 
which was never dimmed, except by mists exha- 
led from party spirit, or political prejudice. 

On this day, the President stood amidst his 
fellow-citizens, like a father amidst his children ^ 
and, by the affability and cordiality of his manner, 
diffused ease and cheerfuhiess throughout a cir- 
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cle by whom he was equally beloved and vene- 
rated. 

Mrs. Mortimer took Louisa's arm within hers, 
and, followed by Theodore, found a seat, from 
whence they had a distinct view of all the com- 
pany. After pointing out the most distinguished 
personages, whom she described in her own lively 
way, she turned to the side where the Indian war- 
riors were sitting in solemn silence, and begged 
Louisa to look at and admire these ^' sons of na- 
ture," as she denominated them. 

'' I really cannot look at them, even here, 
without a thrill of terror," said Louisa. "I 
wish they had left their tomahawks behind them ; 
do vou not see each of the warriors has one in 
his belt .^" 

^' Yes ; and I see, too, they have arms of such 
huge size and muscular strength, that one stroke 
from them would level to the ground the stoutest 
white man in the room. But be not afraid ; if 
they have the strength of the lion, they have, 
likewise, the wisdom of the serpent, which can 
restrain the use of that strength to proper times 
and places. How like a company of stoics they 
look ! nothing in their stern bosoms can excite 
the slightest emotion. One would think their 
muscles were made of iron, and their flesh of 
marble ; not even a smile, or a frown, indicates 
their observance of the scene around them." 

<^ I could almost imagine, indeed," said Loui- 
sa, " that they were statues ; or, at least, that 
their eyes saw not, their ears heard not, neither 
could their tongues articulate a word." 

" Yet these now motionless beings," said Mrs. 
Mortimer, ^' are creatures of the most fierce and 
unconquerable natures, whose bosoms, at this 
foment, perhaps, are hurning with revenge and 
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hatred towards their tohite brethren, as they call 
us — their oppressors, as they think us, who have 
robbed them of their possessions, and driven 
them to other wilds and forests, to seek their 
4iome and their sustenance." 

^^ If such be the case," said Mr. Desmondi 
who had joided them, and was leaning over the 
back of the sofa, ^' their system of education 
must be much more perfect than ours ; for I 
believe the wiliest politician amongst us could 
not so govern his passions, and hide his emo- 
tions." 

" If you have read their history, as I suppose 
you have," observed Mrs. Mortimer, " you would 
find still stronger grounds for that observation. 
They are not only more fearless than any other 
race of men — ^they not only suffer torture with 
more indifference— hunger and cold with more 
patience ;— but they are more faithful to their 
word, more unshaken in their constancy, more 
just in their dealings, more sincere in their hos- 
pitality, than any civilized nations. At some 
more convenient season," continued she, smiling, 
*^ I can give you more striking examples of bra- 
Tery, fortitude, magnanimity, fidelity, and hospi- 
tality, than you can easily find parallels to, in 
either ancient or modern history." 

'* You are really eloquent, Mrs. Mortimer, and 
would have increased even Rousseau's enthusiasm 
for the savage state," said Mr. Desmond. 

^^ Did you know them, as I know them," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mortimer, " you would not wonder 
that I both admire and pity them. I was, as I 
may say, brought up on their knees, and nursed 
in their arms. My father's estate lay in that 
part of New- York, where, but a little more than 
ibirty years ago, \he remnants of several tribes 
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Still dwelt. My father was the red men's friend, 
and his daughter was dear to them as one of their 
own children. Bnt," continued she, checking 
herself, ** it moves not only my pity, but my ridi- 
cule, to see these inhabitants of the wilderness 
paraded here — treated with mock respect, and, I 
was going to add, mock kindne^; for, poor 
souls, what are the beads and gewgaws we give 
them, compared to the lands we take from them ? 
But hush ! who advances next upon the scene ? 
for there is a movement and a murmur, as if some 
mighty one was coming." 

She and Louisa rose as she spoke, and, taking 
Mr. Desmond's arm, advanced nearer the Presi- 
dent, where they could have a better view. The 
crowd opened, and the French Minister, attended 
by two military and two civil o£Bcers in his suite, 
approached, and made his bow, and the compli- 
ments of the season, and then joined the otiier 
members of the diplomatic corps, who were 
standing near the President. 

'^ Since I was in France," said Mrs. Mortimer, 
^*I have not seen such a display of gold lace, 
tinsel, and embroidery ; but, daszling as it is, it 
cannot blind, or make me forget it is one of 
the heroes of La Vendee who stands before us ; 
though those sparkling, fierce black eyes, and 
those enormous black whiskers, are enough to 
inspire terror, even unaccompanied by such re- 
collections. But who comes next?" 

The company again gave way, and Soliman 
Meley Meley, the Minister from Tunis, followed 
by his interpreter, and four secretaries, entered. 
The company crowded forward, to gaze at so 
novel a sight. He advanced with ease and dig- 
nity, made hi^ salutation in the European style, 
and in good Italian addressed the President, who 
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lulled to him in the same language. His figure 
was noble and imposing, his face full of intelli- 
gence, and his large bladik eyes had an expres- 
sion peculiarly soft and tender. His dress was 
in the Turkish costume, of the richest materials. 
A kind of robe, or tunic, fell back, and discover- 
ed beneath a scarlet doublet, or jacket, splendidly 
embroidered with gold, with buttons of preciou<( 
stones. The rest of his dress was of correspond- 
ing richness, and was so highly scented with the 
otto of roses, as to perfume the whole room. 
His interpreter was a handsome Greek, whose 
quick glancing dark eyes darted on every side, 
with such a penetrating expression, as made the 
ladies think, he might be an interpreter of looks, 
as well as of speech. The secretaries were men 
of less polish, and more barbarous appearance ; 
tall, athletic, though slender ; their tawny com« 
plexions, black beards, huge mustachios, and 
sombre looks, inspired more of dread than any 
other feeling. 

The members of the diplomatic corps, the ca- 
binet ministers, and other gentlemen, joined in the 
conversation, which was then carried on ia 
French, or through the medium of Meley Ale- 
ley's ihterpreter ; and after about half an hour, 
he made his bow and withdrew, and was soon 
after followed by the French Minister and his 
suite, thus carrying from the drawing room, as 
the ladies said, its most brilliant and splendid 
s^ctacle. 

Mrs. Mortimer, turning, said, ^^ With your 
leave, Mr. Theodore, I will take one arm, if you 
will give the other to Louisa, and we will go 
the rounds, and see the rest of this world in mini- 
ature, where there are folks of all degrees — Kings, 
Presidents, Ambassadors, and Ministers of State, 

VOL. i. 4 
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citizens, cobblers and tinkers, and the Lord knows 
what. First, then, to the haU, where such ani- 
mating sounds echo from the vaulted roof. Let 
us do obeisance to the sovereign people.^^ 

^^ You forget," said a gentleman, who, with a 
frank, open manner, and smiling face, joined them, 
.*' you forget, Mrs. Mortimer, though I never can, 
the more just construction of our s constitution 
given by a venerable Senator, that the ladies are 
the true sovereigns of America." 

" Ah !" returned Mrs. Mortimer, " that was 
a good thing, a very good thing, upon my word, 
and that sentiment, given as a toast, I believe on 
the last fourth of July, will do more to immorta- 
lize that charming old senator, than all his excel- 
lent speeches, and patriotic measures ; that is, if 
JPame, (who is a lady you know,) as in times of 
yore, is to confer the boon ; for she wi]l certainly 
consign his name to posterity for thus asserting 
the prerogatives of her sex." 

After perambulating the hall, and amusing 
themselves with a sight of the admiring crowd, 
who liberally participated in the refreshments 
that were distributed, Mrs. Mortimer, laughing at 
their outr^ garments and awkward manners, and 
Theodore and Louisa uniting with the good- 
natured gentleman (as they called the stranger 
who had joined the party) in praises of our 
country, and its government, whose institutions 
gave such freedom, equality and happiness to its 
citizens ; and parrying her ridicule by their good 
nature, turned into one of the apartments open- 
ing from the drawing-room, where tables in the 
recesses were spread with a profusion of light 
and delicate viands. 

Mr. and Theodore found seats for the 

ladiesi and then went to the tables, from whence 
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they brought them varioas articles. Mrs. Mor« 
timer's friend returned with refreshments, and, 
seizing her hand, as if to give a tangible exposi- 
tion of his wit, said, ^' suffer me, dear madam, to 
press you to a jelly. ^^ 

^^ Bad, bad," said Mrs. Mortimer, hastily 
snatching away her hand, and shaking her head, 
while she refused the jelly ; " stale, quite stale." 

" Why, how can you say so ?" isaid he, taking a 
^poon and tasting the jelly, " it is very fine, I as- 
Sure you." 

Theodore and Louisa smiled at his mistake ; 
while Mrs. Mortimer laughed out, and said^ 
'' what ! your wit, learned sir ! do you think tha 
is very fine ?" 

" My wit, madam ? why really, now, I do think 
it was very good ; and as to its being stale, I de- 
clare, I never recollect to have said the same thing 
before." 

" But have you never read it, or heard it be- 
fore f for I think I have, if my memory does not 
play me false." 

" Never, upon my word. You compliment my 
memory at the expense of my imagination." 

" That would be a pity," said Mrs. Mortimer ; 
'' it would be assailing the weaker party." 

** You are severe, dear madam, and I know of 
no way of escaping such cutting words, but by 
quitting the field, or closing your mouth ; now J 
should prefer the latter expedient; say, then, 
what cake shall I give to my tormenting Cerbe- 
ruscf You will not have a jelly, shall I bring you 
an ice f Though T fear that not even ice, though 
it can bind fast the torrents of mighty rivers, 
could stop the torrent of your words — ha, ha, ha," 
said the good humoured gentleman, laughing at 
Jiis own wit ; ^* neither would I chill your heart; 
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alas, It is too cold already ; and these oranges I 
dare not offer ; their acidity might increase yours, 
and I am not the only one of your poor admirers 
who knows that is unnecessary." 

" Worse — worse — a hundred tiroes worse, my 
good friend. Keep to your own tools, and do not 
attempt to play with weapons of which you know 
so little, that you wound yourself more than 
others when you attempt to use them." 

'' Ha, ha, ha ! and do you give that advice for 
my sake, or your own ? Wounded — upon honour^ 
wounded — unskilful as I am in the use of my 
weapons.'' 

^' Now, my dear sir, do be serious for one mo^ 
ment, if you can. I have a question to propose for 
your wisdom to expound ; yes, most bright and 
penetrating genius, an investigation worthy of 
your deepest research. But, perhaps," continuetl 
she, after a pause, '^ you think it necessary to 
play the fool when you talk with ladies." 

<^ Why, to own the truth," replied he, laughing, 
^^ I thin k b ut no, I dare not tell you what 
I think ; another such glance from those eyes 
would be more fatal than the aegis of Minerva. I 
dare look no longer ;" and he hastily averted his 
head, as if in affright. 

" But I mU hear what you think," replied Mrs* 
Mortimer. " 1 command and must be obeyed, by 
so old and faithful a servitor." 

He bowed profoundly, and, as if forced, though 
reluctant) to obey, very seriously said, " Why I 
sometimes think on such occasions, that I am 
playing mth a fool. I have only added a prepost- 
tion to your own proposition^ madam." 

*^ And / should really be tempted to think," 
retorted Mrs. Mortimer, '* that yon do not play 
the part, for it is said, fools only dare to speak the 
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truth, and to say what they please ; and, knowing 
yourself to belong to that privileged order, yott 
assame its rights." 

*' It has been said too," replied he, ^' that fools 
are the happiest of their species. Now as I am at 
this moment one of the happiest of men, indubi- 
tably I must belong to this enviable caste ; and 
if you will only suffer me, as your attendant fool, 
to say what I please, do wliat I please, and to 
speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, gladly 
will I assume the cap and bells, and in wearing 
your livery, claim no reward but your smiles." 

^' Those, my good friend, yon steal, in spite of 
all efforts to frown and look grave." 

" A' kiss of this fair hand shall seal my engage, 
ment. You know," said he, as she struggled to 
withdraw it, '^ your fool is to do what he pleases.'^ 

'^ But you have not yet put on the appropriate 
garb ; so, if you please, you shall continue to ex- 
hibit your wit until you obtain the badge of your 
new office; therefore, prithee^ solve the long dis- 
puted question ; believe you in the equality of the 
jsexes f" 

^^ How is it possible a doubt can remain on my 
mind, when I am in your company ?" 

^' Is that an answer ? I should deem it rather a 
question. You choose the Socratic mode of in- 
struction. I prefer one, which requires less exer- 
tion of mind ; so I pray you, answer me in the af- 
firmaUve, the positive, or any mode you please^ 
but the interrogatory." 

"In the affirmative, then; I cannot have a 
doubt on that point, when in your company." 

** Why, my most learned friend, you are quite 
oracular this morning, quite beyond my com- 
prehension. Without equivoque, what think you, 
are the sexes equal? for your not having a doubtj 

4* 
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may imply, you are certain of their inequalityi as 
well as of their equality." 

^ Neither a simple negative nor affirmative, 
will do in this case," said he, ** but if you will 
listen, I will expound ;" and, putting one hand 
to his side, while the other was extended for- 
wards, he was about to commence a disqui- 
sition of this intricate subject, much to the di* 
version of his young listeners, when the rush of 
company from the rooms, and the loud call for 
carriages, reminded our party of the length of 
time they had been absent from the drawing* 
room. They hastened back, but it was some time 
before they could find Mrs. Seymour, whom they 
at last discovered, standing near a window, in 
> conversation with Mr. Desmond, the Secretary of 
State, and the Danish Minister. She extended 
her hand to her little runaway, as she called 
Louisa, saying, *^ your father, my child, has been 
searching for you this half hour; come, stand by 
me, for now I have found, I shall keep you." 
She then introduced Louisa to the Danish Minis^ 
ter ; to the Secretary, she had been known from 
her infancy, and admired by him, for her modes- 
ty and simplicity. He now conversed exclusive- 
ly with her, while Theodore stood by, in wrapt 
attention ; and Mrs. Mortimer threw herself on 
an ottoman, declaring she was wearied to death. 

Mr. continued the conversation, with, 

** My remarks pn the manners of your country 
are perfectly sincere. I have no where met with 
more urbanity, ease, and pcditeness, than I have 
in the good society of this country. The want 
of polish, of which some complain, does not arise 
from want of refinement, but from the spirit of 
liberty and independence, which pervades not' 
only your institutioa^ and usages, but influences 
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your dispositions and manners. That franknet 
blnntness, some call it — which is cast on you as a 
reproach, I think a virtue. And that wdith^ on 
which Europeans pride themselves, I deem a 
vice, knowing, as I do, that it is produced by the 
servility, artifice, and di^jumulation, engendered 
in the circles of a court. From my heart, I say, 
give me rather the abrupt, careless, self-satisfied 
manner of the Virginian, than the smooth, soft, 
courteous manner of the most finished Chester- 
fieldian. The last may be more insinuating, and, 
b the mazes and labyrinths of European society, 
may be necessary to win its way to favour ; bu^ 
in the clear and open road, which, in your happy 
and virtuous country, leads to preferment, neither 
emulation, nor address, would attain its end, half 
as soon, as the noble freedom and independence, 
which supplies, in dignity, what is wanting of 
polish, in your manners.'' 

*^ I am charmed with your favourable opinion," 
said Mrs. Seymour, ** but not blinded, to a per- 
ception of many faults, existing in our customs, 
as well as manners. To the deficiences of my 
own sex, I am even more sensible, than of those 
in the other, because, for them, 1 deem the deli- 
cacies and refinements of politeness of infinite 
more consequence." 

<< Prenez garde, prenez garde," said the Minis*-^ 
ter, shaking his head in a most solemn and por- 
tentous manner, *'that with our delicacies and 
refinements, you do not adopt our vices likewise." 

'* What need you," said he, looking at the lady 
of the Secretary of State — ^* what need yon man-* 
ners more captivating, more winning, more po- 
lished, than those of that amiable woman f I 
have, by turns, resided in all the courts of Eu* 
rope, and, most positively I assure you, I never 
have seen any Duchess, PrinGess, or ^ueeo, whose 
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manners, with eqoal dignity, blended equal sweel- 
ness. Her stately person, her lofty carriage, her- 
affable and gracious manner, would make her 

3>pear to advantage at any court in the world, 
pon my soul, I have often exclaimed to myself, 
as I have seen her iMving through admiring 
crowds, pleasing all, by making all pleased with 
themselves, yet looking superior to all^ I often 
have exclaimed — 



»»? 



^ She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. 

Mrs. Seymour smiled, and was about to re- 
ply, when Mr. Seymour came up, and told her be 
had been to see if the coast was yet clear enough 
for such a coward as herself to venture forth ; but 
diat the outer court was still crowded with car^ 
riages, and that it was with difficulty the marshals 
could keep order among the coachmen, who were 
far more clamorous for precedence than their 
masters. They cannot be made to fall into a line, 
but drive helter-skelter, and get so embarrassed 
and entangled that it becomes difficult and dan- 
gerous to extricate themselves when called for; 
one carriage has been already overset, anothei: 
broken." 

** Pray, then, let us wait these two hours, if ne- 
cessary, rather than run any risk," exclaimed Mrs.. 
Seymour. 

" At the risk, howler," said her husband, 
smiling, *' of wearying our good President. From 
twelve o'clock in the morning until three, is a 
long siege." 

" In this," said Mr. , turning to Mrs. 

Seymour, " I will agree ^ith you, your usa^ 
wants reform — more ceremony and etiquette 
would give more dignity to the levees and draw- 
ing-rooms. Not lit Huy private party, wonid 
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Such long visitatioBSy such freedom of manners^ 
such Imiigfaing and talking, be deemed tolerable.'^ 

^In drawing-rooms and levees, soch things 
are, indeed, exceptionable," said Mrs. Seymour ; 
'^ but these assemblages shooid not be thus desig- 
nated. The President disclaims any such de- 
sign, and intends the observance of nett-yeor'^ 
day, rather as a national holiday, on which, in all 
conntries, even under governments the most des- 
potic, this species of jubilee or saturnalia, gives 
a licence to merriment, festivity and freedom." 

<* You are right, madam ; I stand corrected ; 
and we cannot reproach the first magistrate of a 
republic with opening wide his halls to his fellow 
citizens, and allowing them unwonted freedom, 
when we see, since the days of Roman emperors, 
to those of the despotic czars of Russia, that on 
such occasions, liberty and equality are permit* 
ted." 

*^ I am told," said Mrs. Seymour, ** that on 
the festival of the first of January, the Emperor 
of Russia opens his palace for the admission of 
all orders of society, firom the prince to the pea- 
sant, not excluding even servants ; and that on 
some occasions, at least twenty thousand persons 
have been received the same evening." 

" It is true," replied Mr. , " and the dis- 
play of riches, in the costly garments of this pro- 
miscuous multitude, would give you a high idea 
of the wealth of the empire." 

<< I think we may now venture," said Mr. Sey- 
mour ; '^ and if you will assist me with your eyes, 
Theodore, we will find Mrs. Mortimer ; a young 
man will more quickly discover a handsome young 
ladv, than such an old fellow as myself." 

Mr. Desmond was roused from the reverie into 
vhich he had fidlen, as he stood hidden within the 
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etnbrasare of the window, gazing upon, thi 
withoat noticing, the blue and wide rolling I 
mac, and its intervening shores. He started 
turned,'as Mrs. Seymour told him they were g< 
She had already given her hand to the D: 
Minister ; Mr. Desmond took Louisa's, and b 
joined by Mrs. Mortimer, and the other ge 
men, they made their courtesy and withdrew, 
above a dozen carriages remained, and thrc 
these they passed without danger, and rea 
home a little before three, quite wearied, yet n 
(pleased with their new yearns morning. 



CHAPTER IV. 



/ 



As yet the trembling year la nneonfirmed. 

Tkemiw. 



When the ladies returned to the drawing- 
room, after dinner, Mrs. Mortimer, throwing 
herself on the sofa, exclaimed — 

^^For heaven's sake, dear Louisa, raise the 
window ; this heat is intolerable ; and pray or- 
der this Christmas-fire to be extinguished, or we 
shall all be roasted.'' 

<<It is, indeed, extremely warm," said Mrs* 
Seymour. <' What a strange climate we have ! 
this first of January, judging only from one's 
feelings, might almost be mistaken for the first 
of June." 

'^ And the first of June might often be as easily 
mistaken for the first of January/' said Mrs, 
Mortimer. 

^'That is, if we were blind," said Louisa; 
" otherwise, the green trees, glowing roses, and 
lich variety of flowers, would not let us forget the 
presence of summer." 

*< What ! not when shivering over a great 
fire!" exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer. "I recollect^ 
more than once, at Seymour Cottage, seeing 
your mantle-piece crowned with roses, your sup- 
per table with strawberries, and your hearth with 
a blazing fire ; and of the three, the last was by 
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far the greatest luxury. Oh ! it is a vile, capri- 
cious climate; 1 cannot tolerate any thing so 
fickle ; I would rather have the eternal cold of a 
polar winter." 

*' It would, in some respects, certainly be more 
convenient," said Mrs. Seymour, '^ as we should 
then know how to build our houses, and how to 
furnish our wardrobes, which now is rather diffi- 
cult, when a sudden transition from an open piaz- 
za to a fireside — from thin muslins to warm furs, 
leaves us uncertain whether to provide for sum- 
mer or winter." 

^^ The poets, who are enamoured of spring,'' 
said Mrs. Mortimer, *< would not have dressed 
that season in so many charms, had they lived in 
our climate y it is the most dismal part of the 
year — 



^ Winter, lingering in the lap of May 



i»» 



^< Ob, cou»ii, how can you say so ; when we 
have such deligbtfiil wsMrm weather in March-— 
soch beautiful flowers in April — and sucb ait 
universal bloooi and verdare on the May-day !'' 

<< And add, such charming snow storms, Loui* 
sa ; for you cannot for^t the first day of last 
April, when we all were admiring your hyacintbSi 
shining through a case of ice ; — or a May-day, 
when the peach blossoms so finely contrasted with 
the snow, that weighed down the branches of the 
trees to the very ground y — nor the bright green 
of the willow, gleaming through sparkling ici- 
oles ; — nor the pelting of the hail, and roaring of 
Ae wintry winds, which gave such a zest to our 
fireside enjoyments, as we were eating our straw- 
berries. Surely, Spring is a most charming sea- 
son, when it can boast such varieties and con? 
trasts." 
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*^ Yoa would rather have a climate like that of 
Russia," said Mr. Seymour ; ^^ where, I heard the 
Persian Ambassador remark, there was but oue 
season, the whole year round, a green winter aqd 
a white winter." 

** An excellent description," said Mrs. Morti- 
mer ; '< though, I believe, I should like better a 
country where there is one green summer 
throughout the year." 

^* As warm, cousin, as it is here, in June, July, 
and August ? when, I have heard you often de* 
dare, you could not exist." 

** Why that is true, Louisa ; our hot weather 
is horrible. One cannot move — it produces such 
an overwhelming languor; nor scarcely breathe— 
the atmosphere is so dry and oppressive. The 
burning sky, and the parched earth, in somepor* 
tions of our summer, equal any thing in the tor* 
rid zone. The verdure is withered, the streams 
are dried up, and we can rub the grass beneath 
our feet to powder. Vegetation is as much at a 
stand, as in the depth of winter. I really cannot 
determine which is preferable, the summer or 
winter solstice. The alternate chills and fevers 
of spring are worse still. Autumn, I verily be* 
lieve, b the season, in our climate, which the 
poets should consecrate in verse." 

<* With October and November we can find no 
fault, can we, papa ?" said Louisa. 

''None, my dear; and although I have visited 
all the countries of Europe, and many in Asia, I 
never found any weather so delightful as that 
which we enjoy during those months." 

" 1 think," said Mr. Desmond, "you may ven- 
ture to include your December ; for your winter 
seldom sets in until Christmas. After all, my 
dear ladies, you have reason to prefer your own 
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climate, with all its vicissitudes ; for, believe me, 
there is no region on the earth, where, in the 
course of the year, there is so much delightful 
weather. Your extreme heat, and your extreme 
coldy are of short duration ; while your bright 
blue sky, shaded with light and fleecy clouds, 
your dry and pure atmosphere, and your gentle 
breezes, prevail most of the year: and your 
happy country is never torn by earthquakes, de« 
solated by tornadoes, blasted by sirocs, or rava* 
ged by volcanoes. Happy country! equally 
exempt from the violence of despots, and the 
convulsions of the elements !" 

" I know not how far your panegyric is just,*' 
said Mrs. Mortimer — '' hark ! at this moment I 
hear some of heaven's artillery !'' * 

They listened, and heard the rolling of^distant 
thunder. Repeated flashes of lightning succeed- 
ed ; and Louisa called her cousin to the window, 
to gaze on the lowering clouds, which darkened 
the horizon. The wind now rose, and blew with 
tremendous violence, and the rain poured down in 
torrents. 

The gust was soon over, the rain ceased, the 
clouds were dispersed, the sky cleared, and the 
horizon reddened with the bright glow, that lin- 
gers long after the sun has set. A cold wind 
from the north-west had driven away the summer 
storm, and>estored the clear and piercing winter. 

The shutters were now closed, the curtains 
drawn, and tBe blazing fire rekindled. The tea 
t^ble was set, the sofa drawn to the fireside, and 
the family rejoiced in the exhilarating change. 

Mr. Desmond could not be prevailed on to 
stay any longer, " as he must not," he said, 
" desert his wife's tea-table." 

Theodore would have attended his father, hot 
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could not resist Mrs. Seymour's invitation to ac* 
company with his flute the harp of Louisa. 

" Stay, Theodore," said Mrs. Seymour, " and 
after tea we will have our domestic concert." He 
laid aside his hat, and sat down by Louisa, to 
look over some new music she had just received 
from Paris. 

Mrs. Seymour took her accustomed place on 
the sofa, where she loved to muse away the twi- 
light hour. Edward and Henry, drawing their 
chairs near Mr. Seymour, told him all they had 
seen during the day; while Emily, getting ot| 
Mrs. Mortimer's lap, amused herself with twisting 
a handkerchief around her cousin's head, in imi- 
tation of a Turkish turban ; and after discussing 
the dress of Meley Meley^ and declaring her cousin 
Harriet must borrow his turban, his tunic, and 
his slippers, and try how she would look in them^ 
begged her to describe some of the ladies' dresses 
which she had seen that morning at the levee. 

'^ First of all, cousin, tell me how Mrs. M. was 
dressed; for I heard you say at dinner, she looked 
like a queen." 

" But it was not her dress that gave her that 
majestic appearance." 

" Tell me, though, what dress she wore, cousin, 
for I love dearly to hear about such things." 

'^ Well, let me think. She had on her head a 
turban of white satin, with three large white os- 
trich feathers hanging over her face, very becom- 
ing indeed ! Her dress, too, of white satin, made 
high in the neck, with long sleeves, and large 
capes, trimmed with swan's down, was rich and 
beautiful." 

'^ And had she no diamonds, cousin .^" 

*' No, my dear, she never wears diamonds in 
the morning ; she looked remarkably well, and as 
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much like a bride, as a queen, for she wore no 
colours/' 

" And what dress did Mrs. D. wear ?" 

*^ Let me think again ; really I do not believe 
I took notice. Ah, true, I remember now — ^but 
though very costly, it made so little show, that it 
left but a slight impression on my mind. She 
bad on a dress of thread-lace over white silk, 
made in the most beautiful and becoming man- 
ner, and of course of the newest fashion, as she 
^ets her dresses from London. She wore her 
own hair a la Madona^ with a rich lace veil thrown 
over, so large that it almost covered her whole 
person, and she seemed so mild and so serioas, 
not to say melancholy, that one might, looking 
only at her head, think it was rather a la Magda- 
lene.^* 

*' And the Minister's lady, pray tell me, cousin, 
how she was dressed .^'' 

" Oh ! she was so surrounded, it was impossi- 
ble to get a sight of more than her head ; on that 
she had something very fine and glittering, more 
in the form of a diadem, or coronet, than any 
thing else, and composed, 1 think, of topaz." 

*' She is so handsome she would look well in 
any thing," said the child. 

" So the gentlemen all think, Emily, for she 
cannot move without an attendant crowd ; but I 
know not whether it is her beauty, or her free 
and lively conversation, or her careless, yet cap- 
tivating manners — she is the very life and soul of 
the diplomatic corps ; and I think, aunt Seymour, 
with all your old fashioned notions about dignity 
and grace, you must own, that in Aer, at least, 
they are separate qualities." 

*^ I should say her manners were easy, rather 
than graceful or dignified.'' 
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" You arc very hard to please ; do you ever 
expect to find any human being perfect ? Unless 
you look in your glass, I know not where else you 
VfiU find one." 

" You would disarm censure by flattery ; 
but it will not do, Harriet ; and though all the 
world may flatter, from me, at least, my dear 
niece shall bear the truth." 

'^ And from you only can she bear to hear it. 
But not this evening, for I have been very good 
to-day ; I determined at least to begin the year 
well ; ask Louisa if I did not matronize her to 
perfection this morning. Had * I not, Louisa, all 
the dignity a wife and mother should have .^" 

Louisa smiled, and answered, *^ A very Liody 
Cfraveairs ; particularly, cousin, when you and 
your old beau were engaged in such serious and 
learned discussions." 

'^ Come, Miss Louisa, none of your innuendoes; 
if I did laugh at the good major, it is no more 
than all the world does ; but, in truth, I had no 
time to show oflf my own graces, I was so occu« 
pied in guarding yours." 

" Guarding mine ! really, cousin, I did not 
perceive they were assailed." 

" Sweet innocent ! you did not perceive how 
many eyes were fixed on you ; you did not no- 
tice how many gentlemen successively joined our 
party, and lingered round us, until I had to be 
absolutely rude, in order to break from the throng 
of admirers." 

^' I could not but observe you were very much 
followed — constantly surrounded, by half the 
gentlemen in the room ; but this I had so often 
heard of, I took it as a matter of course." 

*' And you did not hear the whispers of, * who 
is she ? ^ who is that sweet girl V &c. And yotl 
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far the greatest luxury. Oh ! it is a vile, capri- 
cious climate; I cannot tolerate any thing so 
fickle ; I would rather have the eternal cold of a 
polar winter." 

^* It would, in some respects, certainly be more 
conrenient," said Mrs. Seymour, " as we should 
then know how to build our houses, and how to 
furnish our wardrobes, which now is rather diffi- 
cult, when a sudden transition from an open piaz- 
za to a fireside — from thin muslins to warm furs, 
leaves us uncertain whether to provide for sum- 
mer or winter.'' 

** The poets, who are enamoured of spring," 
said Mrs. Mortimer, << would not have dressed 
that season in so many charms, had they lived Hl 
our climate ; it is the most dismal part of the 
year — 



< Winter, lingering in tiie lap of May 



»»> 



*^ Oh, cousin, bow can you say so ; when we 
have such delightAil warm weather in Marcb-^ 
such beautiful flowers in April — and sncb an 
universal blooin and verdure on the May-day !" 

*^ And add, such charming snow storms, Loni* 
sa ; for you cannot foi^t the first day of last 
April, when we all were admiring your hyactntfaS| 
shining through a case of ice ; — or a May-day, 
when the peach blossoms so finely contrasted with 
die snow, that weighed down the branches of the 
trees to the very ground ;- — nor the bright green 
of the willow, gleaming through sparkling ici- 
oles ; — nor the pelting of the hail, and roaring of 
die wintry winds, which gave such a zest to our 
fireside enjoyments, as we were eating our straw- 
tierries. Surely, Spring is a most charming sea- 
son, when it can boast such varieties and conr 
traste/' 
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" Yoa would rather have a climate like that of 
Russia,*' said Mr. Seymour ; *' where, I heard the 
Persian Ambassador remark, there was but one 
season, the whole year round, a green winter and 
a white winter/' 

" An e;ccellent description," said Mrs. Morti- 
mer ; *' though, I believe, I should like better a 
country where there is one green summer 
throughout the year." 

" As warm, cousin, as it is here, in June, July, 
and August f when, I have heard you often de- 
clare, you could not exist.'' 

'^ Why that is true, Louisa ; our hot weather 
is horrible. One cannot move — it produces such 
an overwhelming languor; nor scarcely breathe— 
the atmosphere is so dry and oppressive. The 
boming sky, and the parched earth, in some por* 
tions of our summer, equal any thing in the tor* 
rid zone. The verdure is withered, the streams 
are dried up, and we can rub the grass beneath 
our feet to powder. Vegetation is as much at a 
stand, as in the depth of winter. I really cannot 
determine which is preferable, the summer or 
winter solstice. The alternate chills and fevers 
of spring are worse still. Autumn, I verily be* 
lieve, is the season, in our climate, which the 
poets should consecrate in verse." 

** With October and November we can find no 
fault, can we, papa .^" said Louisa. 

^'None, my dear; and although I havevisited 
an the countries of Europe, and many in Asia, I 
, never found any weather so delightful as that 
which we enjoy during those months." 

" 1 think," said Mr. Desmond, "you may ven* 
tare to include your December ; for your winter 
seldom sets in until Christmas. After all, my 
dear ladies, you have reason to prefer your own 
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climate, with all its vicissitudes ; for, believe nie, 
there is no region on the earth, where, in the 
course of the year, there is so much delightful 
weather. Your extreme heat, and your extreme 
cold^ are of short duration ; while your bright 
blue sky, shaded with light and fleecy clouds, 
your dry and pure atmosphere, and your gentle 
breezes, prevail most of the year: and your 
happy country is never torn by earthquakes, de- 
solated by tornadoes, blasted by sirocs, or rava* 
ged by volcanoes. Happy country! equally 
exempt from the violence of despots, and the 
convulsions of the elements !" 

" I know not how far your panegyric is just,*' 
said Mrs. Mortimer — '' hark ! at this moment I 
hear some of heaven's artillery !'' • 

They listened, and heard the rolling of^distant 
thunder. Repeated flashes of lightning succeed- 
ed ; and Louisa called her cousin to the window, 
to gaze on the lowering clouds, which darkened 
the horizon. The wind now rose, and blew with 
tremendous violence, and the rain poured down in 
torrents. 

The gust was soon over, the rain ceased, the 
clouds were dispersed, the sky cleared, and the 
horizon reddened with the bright glow, that lin- 
gers long after the sun has set. A cold wind 
from the north-west had driven away the summer 
storm, and'restored the clear and piercing winter. 

The shutters were now closed, the curtains 
drawn, and tRe blazing fire rekindled. The tea 
t^ble was set, the sofa drawn to the fireside, and 
the family rejoiced in the exhilarating change. 

Mr. Desmond could not be prevailed on to 
stay any longer, *^ as he roust not," he said, 
*^ desert his wife's tea-table." 

Theodore would have attended his father, but 
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coald not resist Mrs. Seymour's invitation to ac- 
company with his flute the harp of Louisa. 

" Stay, Theodore," said Mrs. Seymour, " and 
after tea we will have our domestic concert." He 
laid aside his hat, and sat down by Louisa, to 
look over some new music she had just received 
from Paris. 

Mrs. Seymour took her accustomed place on 
the sofa, where she loved to muse away the twi- 
light hour. Edward and Henry, drawing their 
chairs near Mr. Seymour, told him all they had 
seen during the day; while Emily, getting ot| 
Mrs. Mortimer's lap, amused herself with twisting 
a handkerchief around her cousin's head, in imi- 
tation of a Turkish turban ; and after discussing 
the dress of Mdey Meley^ and declaring her cousin 
Harriet must borrow his turban, his tunic, and 
his slippers, and try how she would look in them^ 
begged her to describe some of the ladies' dresses 
which she had seen that morning at the levee. 

" First of all, cousin, tell me how Mrs. M. was 
dressed; for I heard you say at dinner, she looked 
like a queen." 

" But it was not her dress that gave her that 
majestic appearance." 

" Tell me, though, what dress she wore, cousin, 
for 1 love dearly to hear about such things.'' 

'^ Well, let me think. She had on her head a 
turban of white satin, with three large white os- 
trich feathers hanging over her face, very becom- 
ing indeed ! Her dress, too, of white satin, made 
high in the neck, with long sleeves, and large 
capes, trimmed with swan's down, was rich and 
beautiful." 

'^ And had she no diamonds, cousin V* 

" No, my dear, she never wears diamonds in 
the morning ; she looked remarkably well, and as 
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much like a bride, as a queen, for she wore no 
colours.'' 

" And what dress did Mrs. D. wear ?" 

*^ Let me think again ; really I do not believe 
I took notice. Ah, true, I remember now — ^but ' 
though very costly, it made so little show, that it 
left but a slight impression on my mind. She 
bad on a dress of thread-lace over white silk, 
made in the most beautiful and becoming man* 
ner, and of course of the newest fashion, as she 
^ets her dresses from London. She wore her 
own hair a la Madonaj with a rich lace veil thrown 
over, so large that it almost covered her whole 
person, and she seemed so mild and so serious, 
not to say melancholy, that one might, looking 
only at her head, think it was rather a la Magda- 
lene.^^ 

^' And the Minister's lady, pray tell me, cousin, 
how she was dressed .^" 

^' Oh ! she was so surrounded, it was impossi- 
ble to get a sight of more than her head ; on that 
she had something very fine and glittering, more 
in the form of a diadem, or coronet, than any 
thing else, and composed, 1 think, of topaz." 

*' She is so handsome she would look well in 
any thing," said the child. 

*' So the gentlemen all think, Emily, for she 
cannot move without an attendant crowd ; but I 
know not whether it is her beauty, or her free 
and lively conversation, or her careless, yet cap- 
tivating manners — she is the very life and soul of 
the diplomatic corps ; and I think, aunt Seymour, 
with all your old fashioned notions about dignity 
and grace, you must own, that in Aer, at least, 
they are separate qualities." 

*< I should say her manners were easy, rather 
than graceful or dignified.'' 
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" You arc very hard to please ; do you ever 
expect to find any human being perfect ? Unless 
you look in your glass, I know not where else you 
will find one." 

" You would disarm censure by flattery ; 
but it will not do, Harriet; and though all the 
world may flatter, from me, at least, my dear 
niece shall hear the truth." 

" And from you only can she bear to hear it. 
Bat not this evening, for I have been very good 
to-day ; I determined at least to begin the year 
well ; ask Louisa if I did not matronize her to 
perfection this morning. Had * I not, Louisa, all 
the dignity a wife and mother should have .^" 

Louisa smiled, and answered, ^' A very Lady 
Chraveairs ; particularly, cousin, when you and 
your old beau were engaged in such serious and 
learned discussions." 

^* Come, Miss Louisa, none of your innuendoes; 
if I did laugh at the good major, it is no more 
than all the world does ; but, in truth, I had no 
time to show oflf my own graces, I was so occu- 
pied in guarding yours." 

'< Guarding mine ! really, cousin, I did not 
perceive they were assailed." 

<' Sweet innocent ! you did not perceive how 
many eyes were fixed on you ; you did not no- 
tice how many gentlemen successively joined our 
party, and lingered round us, until 1 had to be 
absolutely rude, in order to break from the throng 
of admirers." 

^* I could not but observe you were very much 
followed — constantly surrounded, by half the 
gentlemen in the room ; but this I had so often 
heard of, I took it as a matter of course." 

" And you did not hear the whispers of, ^ who 
is she f ' ^ who is that sweet girl f ' &c. And yoti 
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did not see that tall, elegant young man, who 
followed us like a shadow. That most conve- 
nient cottage bonnet blinded your eyes, and stop- 
ped your ears. But I suspect, Mr. Theodore 
could give us a better account of the matter, for 
I saw him scrutinizing every being that approach- 
ed us ; and though he could not prevent people 
using their eyes, he took good care to let no one 
get near enough to use his tongue ; for I really 
believe, he did not, for one moment, desert his 
post at your side. No Hesperian fruit was ever 
so closely watched; but believe me, my dear 
madam, had not I played the part of an Argus, 
as well as he did that of the dragon, I cannot 
promise you, our Louisa would have ever re- 
lumed to you.'* 

*^ Pho, pho, cousin, this long story is to hinder 
my telling tales of you." 

^< Well, if I am not' to be believed, ask your 
other guardian. Tell the truth, now, Mr. Theo- 
dore, whether you were not alarmed at the sight 
of that charming young stranger f did you not 
think him another Hercules^ watching to rob you 
of your golden fruit ?" 

Theodore smiled, but blushed too, while he 
acknowledged that be had observed a gentlemaUi, 
who seemed to be eyeing the ladies with great at- 
tention, and who followed them like a shadow; 
but that he would not venture to say, whether 
Mrs. Mortimer or Miss Seymour was the magnet 
which attracted him. 

*^ Ask your heart, Mr. Theodore, and no un- 
certainty will remain.'' 

Theodore again blushed ; but evaded a reply, 
by rising to open the piano. So, placing the 
candles upon it, he turned to Mrs. Mortimer, and 
playfully asked her, as she had performed so 
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well the part of an Argus in the morning, now 
to charm them in that of a St. Cecilia. 

" Do, cousin," said little Emily, " do play that 
old Irish tune for us. And, papa,'' said she, 
running to her father, *' you will play on your 
flute for us ; and sister on her piano. Theodore 
will sing, and you, too, mamma ; and then we 
will have a concert ; how I do love concerts !'' 

She then ran for the flute, and, jumping up in 
her father's lap, held it to his mouth. 

'* You must put my lips in tune, with a kiss, 
first, Emily." 

" Well, father, a dozen, if you choose ; one, 
two, three," said she, as, with her arms round his 
neck, she gave him repeated kisses. 

The fond father clasped the lovely little crea- 
ture to his bosom ; then, stroking back her au- 
burn ringlets, gazed with delight on her rosy 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes, and more than a 
dozen times kissed her suowy forehead. 

Edward and Henry, meanwhile, arranged the 
music stand, music, and lights, and lifted Louisa's 
harp near the piano. 

Some one rung, and Mrs. Mortimer's husband 
entered. Mr. Seymour shook hands with him, 
and gave him a seat next Louisa ; kindly inqui- 
ring why he had not joined them at the dinner 
table. He was about explaining, when Mrs. 
Mortimer very gravely said — 

*' I will thank, you, Louisa, to introduce that 
gentleman to me." 

" Your husband, cousin !" 

** Certainly ; I assure you it is necessary ; there 
is no one so great a stranger to me in Wash- 
ington." 

Mr. Mortimer bit his lips with vexation. 

" Why, is it not true, sir f " said Mrs. Mortimer. 
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'^ It may be true, raadam^ and perhaps you can 
explain the cause of our not being better ac- 
quainted." 

<' Me ! Oh ! I pretend to know nothing of yoar 
ajflfairs, Sir." 

" I can only say," he replied, " that when la- 
dies are strangers at home^ it is no wonder that 
their husbands should be strangers to them." 

^^ Surprising, indeed ! particularly when by 
staying at home, a good wife, like me, would al- 
ways have the pleasure of her husband's soci- 
ety. 

^' Gentlemen have public, as well as domestic 
duties, from which, I believe, madam, your sex is 
exempted. Though I may be mistaken, you, at 
least, may be an exception, and, no doubt, find 
more to do in public, than at home. One thing, 
at least, I cannot doubt, that if the public has nol 
duties, it has at least more attractions." 

" You were not at the levee, this morning, Mr,* 
Mortimer," interrupted Mrs. Seymour. 

<< No, madam, my engagement with committees 
allow me but few holidays." 

*' Committees !" said Mrs. Mortimer, contempts 
uously, as she rose, put down her cup, and ap- 
proached the harp. 

" You forget,' said Mr. Mortimer, following 
her, " you are engaged this evening at General 
D.'s." 

" Forget ! yes," continued she peevishly, " I 
forget every thing, not forgetting even to forget 
you. But I shall not go ; you may carry my 
apologies." 

'^ I am answered, madam," said he; and bowing 
coldly to the company, not all the persuasions of 
Mrs. Seymour could detain him ; he persisted in 
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keeping his hat, which Edward had offered to 
take from him, and again bowing, left the room. 

Mr. Seymour walked silently to the fire, and 
leaned in a thoughtful posture against the mantle* 
piece; Mrs. Seymour looked serious; Liouisa 
sorry ; Mrs. Mortimer felt disconcerted ; she saw 
her friends disapproved her conduct, and felt, too, 
her own heart condemn her. But, too proud to 
retract, she determined to laugh off her conscious* 
ness of error, and, running to the harp, struck at 
once into a mirth inspiring measure. 

*^ Since I have refused going to this grand ball 
at the General's, for the sake of your company, 
the least you can do, good friends, is to give one 
at home; come, young folks, here is a Highland 
reel for you.*' 

£mily, always ready for any merriment, began 
capering about, and pulled her cousin Henry from 
his chair, to keep her company; but the dance and 
the music went on heavily, and were soon inter* 
rupted by another ringing of the beU. 

The servant ushered in an elegant young man, 
whom Mrs. Mortimer instantly recognised to be 
the stranger who had caused so much pretended 
alarm in the morning. She hastily drew Louisa 
into a chair next to her, beckoning to Theodore 
to take a seat on the other side of her cousin. 
" To your post," said she ; " I see I shall have 
'^eed of all my eyes, and you of all your ferocity, 
to guard this fair damsel, from such a persevering 
hero." 

The gentleman, advancing, presented a letter 
^^ Mrs. Seymour. 

^^ Your sister, Mrs. Vernon, madam, has done 
'^^ the honour to make me the bearer of her des- 
P Pitches." 

" Mr. Wilraot," said Mrs. Seymour, looking 

the back of the letter, " allow me to introduce 
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3'ou to my family ; Mr. Seymoar, Mrs. Morti- 
mer, Mr. Theodore Desmond, and my children." 
He by turns bowed to each, and on recognising 
Louisa, he bowed particularly to her, saying, ** I 
believe I had the pleasure of seeing, without 
knowing, this young lady, this morning." Lou- 
isa coloured deeply, as she now met the expres* 
sive eyes of the stranger, who had that morning 
bent them too often on her, for her to be insensi- 
ble that she was to him an object of admiration, 
although her diffidence had made her conceal the 
discovery from her mother and her cousin. 

The conscious Theodore deeply felt, that, in 
this sentiment at least, there was a sympathy be- 
tween himself and the gentleman now introduced 
to him. 

" But, ladies," said Mr. Wilmot, after some 
genera] conversation, in which all except Theo- 
dore had borne a part, ^' my entrance interruptedy 
but let me beg it may not prevent, your perform* 
ance. Your harp, madam," running his fingers 
across it, '' is in excellent tune." 

" I wish, then, you would try its powers," 
said Mrs. Mortimer, " for I am certain, from your 
touch, that you are a performer." 

'^ Only an amateur, I assure you ; pray indulge 
me." 

Mrs. Mortimer was easily persuaded, and after 
several pieces, with no accompaniment but her 
voice, she at last prevailed on Louisa to sit down 
to her piano ; Mr. Seymour to take his flute ; and 
Theodore to sing. Mr. Wilmot listened with un- 
feigned delight, for seldom had he heard execu- 
tion more skilful, or sounds more melodious. 
But it was when Louisa sung, with a voice soft 
and plaintive, and indicative of deep feeling, 
some of the Irish melodies, that the sounds pass- 
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ed from his ear to his heart, and produced there a 
thrill which never any music had before excited. 
He forgot himself, as, leaning against the wall, he 
stood opposite to her, gazing on her expressive 
countenance, which varied with every varying 
tone; while Theodore, who stood behind her 
chair^ saw from 

<< That eye, so large, so languishingly dark. 
The soul beam forth at every spark, 
That darted from beneath its lid ;^ 

And trembled, as he interpreted its language. 

The sounds had ceased — a pause had ensued 
—and Louisa, with evident embarrassment, was 
rising from her seat, before he recollected him- 
self, and apologized for his abstraction. 

'* There is in souls a sympathy with sounds," 
said he, " and yours were so heavenly, that I was 
completely transported to Elysium. I will not 
ask for a continuation, lest I should again be 
spell-bound, and not get away to-night." 

After promising to dine with Mr. Seymour the 
next day, he took leave. 

*' There would go my heart, if I had one to 
throw away," said Mrs. Mortimer ; " let us feel, 
LfOuisa, if yours is safe." 

*^ Mine is an infant heart, that has not yet 
learned to wander ; it is as yet in leading strings 
to its mamma ; so, no danger of its running away 
yet." 

*' Heigh-ho ! it is time for me to go home too. 
Mr. Theodore, please to ring the bell." The ser- 
vant entered, and said the carriage had been 
some time in waiting. 

'* It will not be half a mile out of my way, Mr. 
Theodore ; so, pray let me have the pleasure of 
setting you down." 
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<< I cannot think of taking yon so far re 
madam." 

^* Yon might think it a great way, any v 
else ; bnt reaUy, Mr. Theodore, here, you ar( 
of my next door neighbours ; do not hesit; 
moment." 

His gallantry would not allow him to r 
accompanying Mrs. Mortimer, although, s 
dreaded, she entertained him ^with the prais 
the interesting stranger, and with her progt 
cations of love, courtship, and marriage ; a 
declared she had never before seen any one 
60 completely answered her wishes for her c 
Louisa. 

At last he was released from this pen 
though he endured one almost as severe froi 
own recollections ; and it was not until near 
light, that hope soothed him into a light slur 
in which be still heard, and still saw the h 
Louisa. 



CHAPTER V. 



le destin ngle le conrs de te vie, 
£t des vaim songet en font le charme. 

What is tlie gfood of eartli f a iliadow! 

What is the fame of earth f a dream ! 

Thou, poor man ! who hast fondly dreamt of shadows, 

The dream is brolwn, bat tlie night endures. 

Qrillpaiser's GoUcn FUtce, 



It was the Sabbath morning. Theodore arose 
^m his pillow, with a mind as free from care, 
^ the bright blue sky from clouds ; his spirits as 
buoyant and elastic, as the keen, pure air of this 
winter morning. The sun had not more com- 
pletely chased away the mists and darkness of 
^be night, than hope had dispelled the fears and 
^^ubts which had corroded his mind. The wide 
Perspective of years, which life spreads before 
^*ie eye of youth, is free from those dark shades 
^^5it invest the contracted prospect of man's clo- 
f^^g scene ; which, like clouds formed by the ex- 
jf^lations of the day, obscure the setting sun. 
*^ is not until experience has detected the illusions 
^^ fancy, and disappointment blighted the blos- 
soms of hope } until the eye has been dimmed by 
J*Je tears of sorrow, and the heart chilled by un- 
^itidness, that we believe life to be a scene of 
^al and suffering. But be it so. In the para- 
^se which hope and fancy have created; allow 

▼OL. I. 6 
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the youthful mind to expatiate freely, ere expe-- 
rience leads him to the tree of knowledge, whose 
fruits, when gathered, will too sooii reveal to him 
the melancholy truth — 

<< Where ignorance it bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

But is ignorance ever bliss? or wisdom ever 
folly f Try, young enthusiast, if this maxim, 
taught by the world, be true. Go on ; build 
high thy fabric of ideal happiness ; heap joy on 
joy, hoping thus to attain to felicity ; but know, 
that he who rests on earth, lays his foundation on 
sand ; and when the rain descends, and the floods 
come, and the winds blow, his high-raised edifice 
shall be swept away, and not a wreck remain. 
Be, then, early wise ; chasten the ardour of af- 
fection, moderate the eagerness of desire, check 
the flight of fancy; and thus avoid those bitter 
disappointments, those keen regrets, that sickness 
of the heart, produced by hope deferred, or an 
ill-placed confidence in aught that earth can give. 
Build, then, upon the Rock of Ages ; and whea 
the rain descends, and the floods come, and the 
winds blow, thy fabric of happiness shall not be 
destroyed, biit remain secure amidst the " wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds." 

Such were the lessons of wisdom, to which 
Theodore listened, when he went, that morning, 
to attend public worship in the Capitol. The 
audience was composed of the young, and gay, 
and fashionable, in addition to the Members of 
the Senate, the House, and the Cabinet, who pre- 
ferred this resort to the other more humble places 
in which divine service was performed ; for 
scarcely could the name of churches be given to 
the little irame buildings, whicb, twenty years 
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ago, were used by the different denominations of 
christians in the city. 

The splendid hall of the Representatives, with 
its marble pillars, its painc^ed dome, its draperied 
walls, its statues, pictures, and entablatures, re- 
sembled more a heathen temple, than a christian 
church. The platform, on which stood the 
Speaker's chair, was of a semi-circular form, ele- 
vated several steps above the floor of the hall, 
and covered with a rich carpeting. A canopy 
of scarlet drapery was over the chair, and a co- 
lossal statue of the Goddess of Liberty, the pre- 
siding genius of the place, was raised on a pe- 
destal behind it. The hall was, likewise, a^semi- 
circle, and the seats and writing tables of the 
Representatives were arranged, in amphitheatri- 
cal order, around the platform, where the Speaker 
sat, in all the majesty of the sovereign people. 
On the sabbath day, the preacher occupied this 
place, and the ladies and gentlemen the seats of 
the Members of Congress. The rest of the au- 
dience filled the spacious galleries which sur- 
rounded the building. 

The ladies were dressed almost as gayly and 
splendidly as at balls^ and were handed in by the 
gentlemen, with as much ceremony, as into a 
drawing-room. Blazing fires warmed and enli- 
vened the circle ; nor was it unusual to see 
groups of this gay company collected round the 
fire-places, conversing in an under tone, as much 
at their ease, as if it were indeed a place of 
amusement or fashion. 

The President, accompanied by his private 
secretary, never failed to attend divine service ; 
and the seat he first chose, was ever afterwards 
reserved for him, by the courtesy of the audi- 
ence. 
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The Chaplains of the Senate, and House of 
Representatives, alternately, officiated ; and when 
they were men of talents, they generally suc- 
ceeded in fixing the attention of even this gay 
and fashionable congregation. On all occasions, 
the President showed his respect for religion, by 
his respect for its ministers, and the most serious 
and undivided attention to the service ; as if im- 
pressed with the truth of the observation of the 
French writer, who says : "Avec de la ver- 
tue, de la capacite, et une bonne conduite, Ton 
peut-etre ensupportable ; les manieres que Ton 
neglige comme des petites choses, sont souvent, 
ce qui fait, que les hommes decident de vous, en 
bien,- ou en mal." 

The President, on all occasions, was pointedly 
attentive to the feelings and convenience of others. 
These little attentions are more accurate tests of 
character, than circumstances more obvious and 
important. Opportunities for great kindness, or 
important service, seldom occur ; but little atten- 
tions, and daily marks of good will, constitute 
the mass of social happiness ; so, 

<< Sands form the mountain, 
Moments make the year." 

On this day, an unusual concourse of the gay^ 
the great, and the fashionable, were assembled in 
this spacious and splendid hall, as a clerg3'maa 
of great celebrity was expected to officiate. It 
was with difficulty Theodore could make his 
way through the throng of carriages before the 
door, or, after he had entered, find a seat in the 
crowded hall ; and he, as well as most of the 
gentlemen, had to relinquish their places to the 
ladies, who successively entered, until every chair 
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was thus occupied, while all the male part of the 
audience stood in such vacant spots as could be 
found, between the rows of seats, behind the 
Speaker's chair, or in other intervening spaces. 
The murmur and movement this bustle created, at 
last subsided ; all was silent and still. The 
pause was followed by the voice of the preacher, 
who read, with solemnity and emphasis, the affect- 
ing service of the church. Some of the musi- 
cians of the Italian band accompanied the voices 
of the congregation, in the hymns they sung. 

The preacher then arose. He stood survey- 
ing the scene before him. He threw his eyes to 
the high and vaulted dome ; around its massy 
walls ; on the audience within the circle of lofty 
pillars ; then, after a few moments silent contem- 
plation, in an impressive voice, he ejaculated — 

■ ■ 

« < The fashion of this world passeth away.' 

"Yes, my brethren, all we most love, most 
covet, most desire, on earth, are but painted 
clouds, sparkling meteors, or empty breath ! 
Beauty, wealth, and fame, always have been, and 
always will be, the objects of man's fond desire 
and eager pursuit. - 

" Ask the fond pareht, at the infant's birth, with 
'"hat gifts it shall be endowed — ^beauty, wealth, 
^d fame, are the desire of parental love. Ask 
the youth, on his entrance into life, for what he 
^ks— his answer will be the same. Ask the 
old. mat], trembling on the verge of the grave — 
^en then, he, also, grasps a- tra^ sitory blessings, 
' He builds his hopes of happiness too low, who 
hoilds beneath the skies.' 

" Beauty, fragile and evanescent, is like the 
^wer which opens its bosom to the morning sun^ 

6* 
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but is withered ere the shades of evening veil it 
from our sight. 

*' Wealth, though it may glitter to the eye, can 
never warm the heart ; and, like the gold of Mi- 
das, leaves us to starve anaidst profusion. 

^^ Fame — the breath that others breathe, while 
It inspires ardent desire, and excites to daring ac- 
tion, is, of all others, the most capricious, and 
unsubstantial of earthly possessions ; for all men, 
in all ages, have found, that * ambition mocks 
our toil, and disappoints our aim.' *** 

^' When I look around me, and contemplate 
this magnificent edifice — the youth and beauty^- 
the age and wisdom, within the circle of its 
walls ; — all that is most lovely — all that is most 
venerable; — how melancholy is the consideration,, 
that man must pass away, even before these 
works of his hand. 

" This proud fabric, rising in equal strength 
and grandeur, built as if for ages, must soon 
crumble into dust ; but, the term of him who 
bade it rise, is still more brief. The life of man 
is as short, compared to the duration of these 
marble pillars, as his stature b, to the pinnacle 
which crowns this dome. 

" Yes ; the objects most loved, most coveted,, 
most desired, during his momentary existence, 
vanish from his sight ere that moment has ex- 
pired ; * For the fashion of this world gasstilk 
away.* 

*^ But ^ men think all men mortal but theoH 
^ves,' and read of millions that die^ and na^ 
tions who have disappeared from the face of the 
earth, yet cennot realite tbat they are treading 
the same inevitable path. This vast continent,, 
now a thinly peopled wilderness, bears the marks 
of tii^iAgancft boePL the populous abode: of meiu 
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Each day, some discovered relic of an extin- 
guished people, bears undoubted testimony to the 
antiquity of what we call the new world. 

^' Could we inquire of the years before the 
flood, of whose dust the ground on which we 
now stand is composed, what a history might be 
revealed to us ! Ask of that mighty river that 
bathes the boundaries of your city, where are 
now the towering forests which once shaded its 
banks ? Where the fearless tribes that once in- 
habited those shades ? All have passed away, 
and, like its stream, ever rolling onward to the 
ocean, are now lost in the abyss of time. Go, 
stand upon the shores of the multitudinous ocean, 
whose waves encompass the globe ; count, if you 
can count, the drops which constitute the mighty 
mass of waters ; add to them, those which in suc- 
cession have fllled its depths since the creation ;•— 
even these will not outnumber the men who have 
been born upon earth, like them have returned to 
their primitive elements, and like them passed 
away. 

^* These dl'ops still sparkle in the sun ; the 
waves still darken beneath a cloud ; these billows 
still roar in the tempest ; and man still loves — 
still calculates — still desires — smiles — grieves, and 
rages ; and generation after generation rolls on-* 
ward, without an accession of wisdom or happi- 
ness, since all still build upon ^ the fashion of the 
tfforldf ixhiA passeth away.^ 

<* Where now is the beauty which kindled na- 
tions into war, or wtuch, conquering the eon-^ 
qaevor of nations,, lost him the world his valour 
had won f Dust ; nothing but dust ; over whicb 
bave rolled the years of many ages. 

^^ Where ace the riches coUected by the princea 
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of the earth from every region ; the heaps of 
gold, the sparkling diamonds, the gorgeous pa- 
laces, the luxuriant gardens, which adorned Ba- 
bylon in her da^ s of glory ? Where now the im- 
perial city, once the wonder of the world f 

^' Alas ! the traveller looks for it in vain ; and 
where it rose in unrivalled splendour, he now 
wanders in a howling wilderness. And those gi- 
gantic pyramids, which, like rocks in the midst of 
ocean, rise from the wastes of time, and have 
withstood the ravages of conquest, and lapse of 
centuries ; where are the monarchs by whom 
they were raised, whose fame they were intended 
to perpetuate f Perished ; even their names 
have perished from the memory of man. 

" Where is the Roman empire, which once em- 
braced the world ? the Roman Senate, before 
whom tributary kings did homage ? the Roman 
capitol, whose walls resounded with the elo- 
quence of Tully ; whence issued edicts that 
were obeyed by powerful monarchs and distant 
nations ? 

" All ! all have passed away ! And shall our 
greatness endure f Her statesmen and her he- 
roes, her Ciceros and her Caesars, live but in 
the memory of man. The eloquence which as- 
tonished, and the valour which conquered the 
world, could not lengthen the short span of hu- 
man life. The greatest orators, and the greatest 
heroes, have perished ; and shall you, who now 
listen to me, survive beyond a few short years f 
No ; * the fashion of this world passeth away ;' 
and you too must soon pass to that haven, ^ from 
whose bourn no traveller returns.' 

^' Smce, then, this is the irreversible decree of 
the God of nature, and every created thing must 
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perish, shall we not, oh, my hearers, shall we not 
seize on those things which endure for ever ? 

*' Since beauty will fade, riches take to them- 
selves wings and flee away, and the highest Ba- 
bel must fall, let us consider whether there are 
not objects for our love, our desires, and our am- 
bition, more worthy of our pursuit, than any 
fbnndinthis world, ^ whose fashion passeth away.* 
^^ I have said, beauty, wealth and fame, in 
jroDth, manhood, and age, are the objects of man's 
pursuit. Let them still continue so, but let it be 
the beauty of holiness, the riches of beneficence, 
the ambition of an immortality of happiness, 
which shall kindle our desires, and fix our hopes ; 
and for this purpose, let us analyse the constitu- 
ents of holiness, charity, eternity. The fashion 
of tliis world may pass away, but these shall en- 
dure for ever." 

He expatiated largely on these topics, closely 
appl^g his observations to the different charac- 
ters of his hearers, tiie diflerent pursuits of men, 
and the different periods of life, urging on all the 
necessity of laying up treasures, '^ wher6 moth 
and rust would not corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal ;" and concluded with assu- 
fuices, drawn from scripture, and from experi- 
ciure, that even in this life, he would be more 
happy who fixed his hopes on heaven, than he 
who limited them to this world, ^' whose fashion 
fasseih away.** 

The sound of his words pleased many ears; 
the sense impressed but few hearts. Youth re- 
torned to its pleasures, and ambition to its toils, 
^th unabated eagerness ; and even Theodore, 
although he had listened with undivided attention, 
^hen the sounds ceased, turned hit inquiring 
glances on the throng of gay and lovely females, 
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who were exchanging compliments and sa 
tions with the gentlemen who crowded ri 
them after the service was concluded. 

He made his way to Louisa, intending to 
his services to see her safe to her carriage ; 
ere he had time to put his resolve into execu 
he saw her leaning on the arm of Mr. Wil 
on whose face her expressive eyes were fixe< 
pleased attention to what he was saying. 

Those eyes always spoke so truly of what 
passing in her heart, that as he now read 
silent language, he turned away, with a n: 
feeling of displeasure and despair. The ci 
still impeded the passage from the capitol, 
Theodore leaned against one of the pillars ii 
vestibule, where, unnoticed, he could obs 
Louisa and Wilmot, who stood near the c 
seemingly, so engaged in conversation as n( 
observe the cause of their detention. The | 
ing company, and the sound of voices, were 
heeded by either party ; though not a raoti( 
Louisa^ nor the faintest intonation of her v 
was lost upon the unhappy Theodore, in w 
bosom hope was almost extinguished, and 
lousy was lighting up its consuming fires. 

At last Mrs. Seymour beckoned to her da 
ter, and led the way to the carriage. Theo 
still followed her footsteps, and saw her ha 
in by the stranger, who was invited to fol 
He accepted the invitation, and occupied 
seat, which, until then, had been appropriate 
Theodore. With a sickness of heart he 
never felt before, he turned back into the ^ 
bule, retraced his steps to the now deserted 
and sunk down on the chair on which Louisa 
been sitting. 

All was now silent and solitary. The 
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irong had vanished-^-the murmur of voices had 
3ased! The great men, whose presence had 
ignified — the young and beautiful, who had 
domed the scene, together with the undistin- 
nished mass of people, were gone. He was 
lone; alone^ not because the crowd was dis- 
ersed, but because the image of Louisa had left 
im, as he then felt, alone in the world. 

" With what light steps, and light heart, did I 
ome here this morning !'' «exc]aimed Theodore; 

where now are those sweet hopes which warmed 
ly heart? Fled, like the dream that so charmed 
ly slumbers. Was it, then, all a dream ? Did 
l»t Louisa love me ? Why then was she so kind f 
Vhy were her manners so gentle, her voice so 
oft, her looks so tender, when I sat by her, when 

walked with her? Delightful hours, will ye 
lever return ? Shall I never again sit by her 
ide, and read, in the language of the poet, feel- 
Dgs I should not have dared to Express in my 
wn? Oh! shades of Seymour, shall I never 
gain wander with Louisa through your majestic 
'oods ; over the verdant meadows ; nor climb 
)e hill ; nor beside the murmuring stream, on 
hose banks we have so often rested ! — will 
ther hands than mine gather thy wild flowers, 
Qd form a wreath for Louisa ! And those moon- 
ght evenings, when we have sat together on the 
ench under those venerable oaks, through whose 
ranches the light quivered, and the breeze sighed ; 
[) whose top-most bough the mocking-bird would 
arbie such sweet sounds, though not half so 
veet as the song of Louisa ! Often has her eye 
let mine ; but never, oh never, with such an eg- 
ression as I this day saw, when it was raised to 
le eye of the stranger. Why then so kind ? 
id she mean, to deceive ? No. It is I who have 
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deceived myself. Louisa's kindness to me was 
that of a sister ; for was she not as kind to Ed- 
ward f did she not treat us just alike f But ah! 
how differently we felt towards her !" 

In this, Theodore was indeed right ; Lonisa, 
who was two years older, never regarded him 
in any other light than that of a brother ; and, 
owing to this difference in their age, mistook all 
his expressions of regard, all his tender assidui- 
ties, for proofs of fraternal affection. 

Theodore had always been his father's compa- 
nion, and Mrs. Desmond's friend. Until he be- 
came acquainted with the Seymour family, his 
wishes had never wandered from this small do- 
mestic circje. At school, he devoted himself 
exclusively to his studies ; and the hours which 
other boys wasted in play, he devoted to reading. 
These were his favourite hours. When the 
school-room was vacant, he would pull from its 
hiding-place some romance, or poem, and, be- 
hind his writing desk, or concealed in a little 
thicket of lilacs, which grew in a remote comer, 
would there indulge himself in all the luxury of 
fancy ; from which he often could be scarcely 
roused by the loud ringing of the school bell. 
There was about him a gentleness, a softness, 
ana tenderness of manner, that won its way to 
everv heart. He was ever foremost in his clasSi 
and ' Iways ready and willing to assist those be- 
low him. This often happened to be the case 
with Edward Seymour, who, with a quick genius 
and fine capacity, was often at the foot of his 
class, because he preferred playing, to learning 
his lessons. Theodore soon obtained such a 
powerful influence over his young friend, that he 
weaned him from all his mischievous and idle 
ways, and stimulated him to industry and atten^ 
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tion. Mr. and Mrs. Seymour had been on gene* 
ral visiting terms with the Desmond family, for 
several years ; the enthusiastic praises that Ed- 
ward lavished on his new triend, and the evident 
improvement in his son's character, which was at- 
tributed to its right cause, induced Mr. Seymour 
to cultivate a more social intercourse between the 
two families, which was now ripened into a cor^ 
dial intimacy. 

Within the last two years, Theodore had been 
removed from the city academy, to Greorgetowa 
College, a Roman Catholic seminary, belonging 
to the society of the Jesuits. At this iostitutioni 
he made a rapid progress in the various sciences 
and languages, and in the course of the ensuing 
year was to take his degree. He was now at 
home, during the holidays ; these were over, and 
the next day he was to return to college. 

His summer vacation had been passed at Sey- 
mour Cottage. 

<< There first his youthful bosom learnt to know, 
What raised soft sighs, and taught warm tears to flow." 

Here, all combined to kindle that spark into a 
flame. The retirement of the dwelling— the 
beauty of the scenery by which it was surround- 
ed — the habits of intimacy allowed to an inniate 
of the family — the love and esteem which every 
individual in the domestic circle evinced fur him ; 
but, more than all, the loveliness, the artlessness, 
and intelligence of Louisa, who treated hirii with 
the same frankness and kindness with which she 
treated her brother. « 

On a common character, the impressions of a 
first passion are slight and evanescent, and are 
often extinguished by a short absence. But Theo- 
dore was not a common character : to the amiable 

vol; I. 7 
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and tender disposition, above described, be added 
depth of feeling, and keenness of sensibility, 
joined to an ardent imagination, and an aspiring 
mind. 

A month passed in the domestic privacy^ the 
bome-feit pleasures of Seymour, where each suc- 
ceeding day revealed to him some new beauty 
and added virtue, could not fail to make a strong 
and lasting impression on such a character. 

Ignorant of the usages of society, of the na- 
ture of the sex, of the disguises assumed by pas- 
sion, the extreme frankness and undisguised ten- 
derness of Louisa, (which, to one more versed 
in the human heart, would have revealed the ab- 
sence of love,) kindled in him the sweet hope, 
that the sentiment Louisa inspired, she likewise 
reciprocated. 

He had yet to learn, how carefully love seeks 
to hide itself in the female bosom, how timidly it 
shrinks from discovery, how artfully it eludes de- 
tection ; assuming the semblance of indifference, 
and speaking a language foreign to its nature. 
It retires to the deepest recesses of the heart, — 
where, inshrined, as in some holy temple, the ves- 
tal fire burns pure and bright, *^ unseen by man's 
disturbing eye," concealed behind the impene- 
trable veil of native delicacy and reserve ; or, 
should some trembUng rays escape from their 
hidden sanctuary, 'tis 

'* Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
And sheds a glow ol' such mild hue/' 

that it may more easily be mistaken for friend- 
ship, than discovered to be love. 

Till then, he had wooed only the muses ; tbey 
had filled and satisfied bis heart, occupied bis 
mind, and kindled his imagination. But now, 
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they could charm no more. He, indejed, carried 
back his person to their loved retreats, but his soul 
was left in the shades of Seymour ; or, rather, 
he carried with him the image of Louisa, which 
expelled every other idea from bis mind. Oft, 
when some holy brother of the Catholic College 
of Georgetown, met him wandering in the depths 
of the forest, in the gloom of twilight — or 
marked him, in the stillness of night, after his 
companions had retired to rest, gating on the 
starry heavens, he took such love of solitude for 
the abstraction of a studious mind, and not for 
the lonely musings of a stricken fancy — the over- 
flowings of a softened and a swelling heart, 
whose emotions were too strong to be repressed. 
The revolution of a few months, brought ano- 
ther vacation, and restored him to home and to 
Louisa. Another month of happiness had flown, 
and increased, if it was possible to increase, the 
ardour of his love. On New Year's morning, 
he, as well as Mrs. Mortimer, had observed how 
closely a stranger had followed their party ; but 
his attention was so absorbed by Louisa, that he 
bad not scrutinized his motives. In the evening 
of that day, some anxiety was awakened, by the 
evident admiration with which this same person 
gazed on Miss Seymour, particularly when he 
was so completely lost in the melody of sweet 
sounds, which flowed from her piano. At that 
moment, his silence tvRs eloquent, and Theodore 
too well understood its meaning. But he was not 
alarmed, for he stood behind Louisa, and, al- 
though he plainly read, in the expressive counte- 
nance of the stranger, what was passing in his 
mind, he saw not the answering blush on Loui- 
sa's face, nor the eye timidly cast down, to avoid 
the ardent gaze of Wilmot. 
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and tender disposition, above described, be added 
depth of feeling, and keenness of sensibility, 
joined to an ardent imagination, and an aspiring 
mind. 

A month passed in the domestic privacy, the 
faome-felt pleasures of Seymour, where each suc- 
ceeding day revealed to him some new beauty 
and added virtue, could not fail to make a strong 
and lasting impression on such a character. 

Ignorant of the usages of society, of the na- 
ture of the sex, of the disguises assumed by pas- 
sion, the extreme frankness and undisguiseid ten- 
derness of Louisa, (which, to one more versed 
in the human heart, would have revealed the ab- 
sence of love,) kindled in him the sweet hope, 
that the sentiment Louisa inspired, she likewise 
reciprocated. 

He had yet to learn, how carefully love seeks 
to hide itself in the female bosom, how timidly it 
shrinks from discovery, how artfully it eludes de- 
tection ; assuming the semblance of indifference, 
and speakiug a language foreign to its nature. 
It retires to the deepest recesses of the heart, — 
where, inshrined,as in some holy temple, the ves- 
tal fire burns pure and bright, " unseen by man's 
disturbing eye,*' concealed behind the impene- 
trable veil of native delicacy and reserve ; or, 
should some trembling rays escape from their 
hidden sanctuary, 'tis 

'* Ljke light through summer foliage stealing, 
And sheds a glow of such mild hue,'' 

that it may more easily be mistaken for friend- 
Ship, than discovered to be love. 

Till then, he had wooed only the muses ; they 
had filled and satisfied his heart, occupied bis 
mind, and kindled his imagination. But now, 
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tfaey could charm no more. He, indeed, carried 
back his person to their loved retreats, but his soul 
was left in the shades of Seymour ; or, rather, 
he carried with him the imag^e of Louisa, which 
expelled every other idea from his mind. Oft, 
when some holy brother of the Catholic College 
of Georgetown, met him wandering in the depths 
of the forest, in the gloom of twilight — or 
marked him, in the stillness of night, after his 
companions had retired- to rest, gaxing on the 
starry heavens, he took such love of solitude for 
the abstraction of a studious mind, and not for 
the lonely musings of a stricken fancy — the over- 
flowings of a softened and a swelling heart, 
whose emotions were too strong to be repressed. 
The revolution of a few months, brought ano- 
ther vacation, and restored him to home and to 
Louisa. Another month of happiness had flown, 
and increased, if it was possible to increase, the 
ardour of his love. On New Year's morning, 
he, as well as Mrs. Mortimer, had observed how 
closely a stranger had followed their party ; but 
his attention was so absorbed by Louisa, that he 
bad not scrutinized his motives. In the evening 
of that day, some anxiety was awakened, by the 
evident admiration with which this same person 
gazed on Miss Seymour, particularly when he 
was so completely lost in the melody of sweet 
sounds, which flowed from her piano. At that 
moment, his silence <>'as eloquent, and Theodore 
too well understood its meaning. But he was not 
alarmed, for he stood behind Louisa, and, al- 
though he plainly read, in the expressive counte- 
nance of the stranger, what was passing in his 
mind, he saw not the answering blush on Loui- 
sa's face, nor the eye timidly cast down, to avoid 
the ardent gaze of Wilmot. 
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It was this morning that he discovered that an- 
swering blush — that conscious timidity — that half- 
raised, half-averted glance, which spoke a feel- 
ing, it had never spoken to him. 

But Theodore was again mistaken ; — Louisa 
did not love,— but she felt conscious she had in- 
spired love; — and that consciousness suffused her 
modest countenance with blushes, and kindled a 
brighter lustre in her eyes — and that conscious- 
ness, by softening, prepared the heart for a kin- 
dred sentiment 



CHAPTER VI. 



>With freqaent fo<»t, 



Pleased have I wandered o'er your rough domaiDf 
Beard the wind* roar, and the big torrent barst} 
Or seen the deep fermenting tempest brewed 
In the glim evening sky. 

. # Aoinmi* 



Lost in melancboly musing, his arms folded 
across bis breast, and bis eyes bent on vacancy, 
hours might have passed, the day might have 
gone, and found the youthful. lover still lingering 
in the deserted hall, bad not the door-keeper en- 
tered, and awakened him from his reverie. He 
snatcbed^up his hat, aqd precipitately left the 
Capitol. His father supposed him at Mr. Sey- 
mour's^ and would not, be knew, be uneasy at 
his prolonged absence ; he felt too restless to sit 
still — too disturbed for conversation, — he, there- 
fore, determined not to return home, but to seek, 
in change of place, for a change of feeling. He 
turned into one of the winding foot-paths,, that 
lead down the southern declivity of Capitol Hill, 
through tangled underwood and wide spreading 
trees. Venerable oaks, and other fine forest trees, 
covered the sides of this lofty e«i)inence, and 
stretched far over the plain, which lay. below, and 
extended its undulating surface to the banks of 
tlije Potou^ac, wlifcb bounded it on the souih^ the 
Anacosto, on the east 3 and a range of high and 

7* 
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wooded bills, on the north and west. Great part 
of this low ground was covered with a thick 
wood, beneath whose shade grew the magnolia, 
the wild rose, the honey-suckle, and a variety of 
other flowering ^shrubs, and more lowly flowers. 
The Tiber, descending from the hills on the north, 
stole through fields and woods, and wound its 
way to the Potomac. Its grassy banks were 
crowned with noble trees, and adorned with eve- 
ry species of the wild flowers of the country* 
The wild grape-vine here grew with uncommon 
luxuriance, and, climbing from tree to tree^ form-» 
ed a canopy of verdure over the turf beneath. 
Theodore, who knew every path that wound* 
among the woods, crossed the plains, climbed 
the hills, or led along the banks of the Tiber, or 
'Shores of the Potomac, now took the first he 
met; unthinking of the season,— -alike Unsensible 
to the coldness of 'the weather, or dreariness of 
the prospect; or, had he reflected on these cir> 
cnmstances, he would,* at that moment, have pre- 
ferred the gloom of winter, to all the brightness 
'of summer, as more congenial with his melancho- 
ly feelings. 

He heeded not the clouds, which were gather- 
ing on the horizon ; he heard not the winds, as 
they whistled through the leafless trees. His 
eyes were fixed upon the ground ; his thoughts so 
absorbed by the little world within his bosom, 
that he forgot the world without. He wandered 
en, unconscious of the direction, or the distance, 
until he reached the point where the Tiber emp-^ 
ties into the Potomac. Here he paused. The 
wide waters, roughening and blackening beneath 
the coming stortn — the darkened atmosphere — 
and the rising wind, which blew the dried leaves^ 
ill eddies, through the air— were ob^ts that ar^ 
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i^ted his atteotitfn. He recollected the serenity 
of the morning, when he had left home. The air 
was then calm and pure ; the sun bright and un- 
-clouded. " So," said he, " were my hopes ; but 
now, how changed the scejie — how changed my 
•heart ! But these clouds shall soon pass away ; 
•the sun will again shine, and these dark waters 
again brighten in his rays. But when shall the 
Jight of hope revisit my darkened bosom ! Blow 
(on, blow on, ye winds; I love your melancholy 
jDosic. Did not the stranger say, ^ There is in 
souls a sympathy with sounds .^' and truly did he 
-flay so. Roar on, then, ye winter winds ; your 
•blasts suit the temper of my soul. But why do I 
5duis despair ? ah ! rather, why did I ever hope f 
Iioaisa is not changed to me ; why, then, am I 
Aqs changed ? Who is this stranger, that has 
thns stepped in between me and happiness f Po* 
jiteness, perhaps, claimed from her the attention 
die paid him. Ah ! politeness does not look as 
i^onisa looked ; does not listen as she listened. 
To me, she was not only polite, but kind ; yet 
never did she hang with such attention on what I 
said ; never before did I see her face so lit up 
with soul ! Me she loves as a brother ; why can- 
not I love her as a sister ?" Weary with think- 
ing — weary with wandering — he turned his reck- 
less steps towards home. '^ There," thought he, 
*'I shall find a heart that loves me — that will 
pity me ;" and at the thought be involuntarily 
quickened his steps. 

It was twilight, when he reached his lather's 
bouse, which stood on the eastern side of Capitol 
Hill, near the road to Baltimore. He felt quite 
exhausted with his long and lonely ramble, and 
was glad to find himself at home. When he 
opened the parlour door, be found bb father «in 
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one side of the cheerful fire, with a book^ still 
open, on the table by him, though it was now 
too dark to read, and seemingly lost in thought. 
On the other side of the fire-place, his Utile 
mammay as he callec^ Mrs* Desmond, was recli- 
ning on the sofa, fondling Fidelle^ who lay be- 
side her. She put down the dog, as Theodore 
ebtered, affectionately stretched out both hands to 
him, and drew him on the sofa by her^ inqairing, 
^' where he had been, and why he was so cold, bo 
very cold ;^' tenderly rubbing his halftfrosea 
hands between hers, as she spoke. 
' He tried to assume his naturally mild and cheer- 
ful manner ; but it was in vain. The conceal- 
ment of his feelings was an art which he had yet 
to learn ; for, until now, he never had had feeliogf 
which needed disguise. His father looked at faimi^ 
asi. if to read what was passing in his mind; 
Theodore turned away his head, to hide his start- 
ing tears. " My son !" said Mr. Desmond, ri- 
sing, and laying his hand on his head, '' my dear 
son ! But," continued he, checking himself, 
*< you must open your heart to our dear friend 
here ; she, I am sure, will be able to comfort 
you." So saying, he quitted the room. 

Mrs. Desmond drew a low seat near her, say- 
ing : " Come and sit here, my Theo. ; lay your 
head in my lap ; I see you want to be petted a 
little. Have you lost your top, or are you crying 
for some sugar-plumbs? come, tell me," said she, 
playfully patting his cheek, as she' had oftea 
done in his boyish days. But his was not a 
mood to be played with ; he wept, and his head 
sunk on her lap. 

To witness such distress in her beloved Theo- 
dore, was to feel it herself; for long had she 
shared bis every pain — ^his every pleasure. She 
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bent over him, gently removed the hand with 
which he had covered his eyes, wiped away the 
tears which were rolling over his cheeks, and se- 
parating the dark curls which clustered over his 
fiice, kissed his burning forehead, then laid her 
hand on his throbbing temples. 

" Dear hand," he softly articulated, as he 
pressed it still closer to his head, which throbbed 
with pain ; ^^ oh ! it is a mother's hand, and has 
healing id its touch !" Mrs. Desmond laid her 
face to his, and their tears flowed in one united 
stream. Theodore continued to weep, but no 
kmger with bitterness. When the tears of sym- 
pathy are blended with those of sorrow, they 
fall on the sick and suffering soul like a refreshing 
i^iower on the parched herbage. Oh ye ! whose 
hearts have ached, ye only can tell how soothing 
mne the endearments of affection ; how much 
deeper they sink into the bosom, how much more 
efiectually they calm its tumults, than all the con- 
solations of philosophy, or arguments of reason. 
Id the eye of wisdom, the pleasures of manhoodi 
ks sufferings and its hopes, are as insignificant as 
the' toys and playthings of the boy. 3ut the 
bean forms a different estimate, and deems no- 
thing trivial which can inflict pain on the object 
of its affection. 

Not a word had been spoken ; and yet Theo- 
dore's heart felt lightened of a heavy weight ; 
bis restlessness and perturbaiion were calmed ; 
the gloom which had darkened his mind was dis- 
persied ; and when his tender friend urged him to 
conceal nothing, but to confess all that thus dis- 
tressed him, he paused, as if to recollect the 
cause, and then, looking up in Mrs. Desmond's 
face, with a smile which glistened through bis 
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tears, he artlessly said, " why, nothing, 1 be- 
lieve." 

*' And could nothing produce such violent emo- 
tion, such deep distress ?" 

" Well, indeed, I cannot tell ; I fear you will 
laugh at me, mamma ; I can almost laugh at 
myself. A stranger was introduced at Mr. Sey- 
mour's, who, Mrs. Mortimer declares, is in love 
with Louisa — and" — 

^' And^what ? come, I must know all about 
this stranger." 

'^ Oh, mamma ! Louisa thinks he is so hand- 
some, so interesting, so intelligent ; but I am 
sure you would not admire him as much as she 
and Mrs. Mortimer do." 

" And what harm if I should f Surely, Theo- 
dore, you can never be jealous of my preference 
for any one ; do you mean to introduce this stratt*^ 
ger to me ?" 

" I had no such idea," said Theodore, relaps- 
ing into his serious, absent manner. 

" What idea had you, then, my child f Has it 
come across your fancy again, that you look so 
serious ? Come," said she, affectionately .takiiig 
his hand, " let us have this troublesome idea. 
Shall I giiess.'*" 

" Oh, you never, never could guess." 

" Well, it is but trying; you think Mrs. Mor- 
timer admires him more than she does you ; 
some how or other, you and this lady do not 
agree very well." 

" Mrs. Mortimer, indeed !" said TheodorOj 
contemptuously ; '^ her admiration or contempt 
are equally indifferent to me." 

" Well, Louisa, then ; she admires him more 
than she does you ? How you blush, Theodore ! 
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how Strange you look ; I never saw you look so 
before." 

Theodore snatched his hand away, and, rising 
hastily, walked across the room with perturbed 
steps. 

*' And is this all ?" exclaimed Mrs. Desmond. 

Ah, lovely Adeline, you have never felt the 
power of love, or you would not exclaim is this 
all 9 as if it were a trifle to see another preferred 
to yourself ; no, you have never loved! or you 
would know the anguish, the despair, which such 
a conviction introduces into the lover's heart. 

<< wfZ//" repeated Theodore, as he raised his 
clasped hands ; " yes, yes, my mother, it is all, 
and carries with it my all of happiness." 

^' Really," said Mrs. Desmond, looking quite 
bewildered, '^ I can understand nothing of this ; 
I never suspected you of vanity, of selfishness, 
and cannot comprehend why the superior charms 
of this young stranger should excite such unac- 
countable and violent emotion. Truly, my TAeo., 
I thought some great calamity had befallen you." 

" Would you not think it a great calamity," 
replied he, half reproachfully, " if my father 
should love any one more than you .^" 

" Certainly not," unhesitatingly answered Mrs. 
Desmond ; '^ nay, I do think he does love another 
better than me ; is it not natural that he should 
love you better, Theodore .'^" 

Theodore made no reply. He only shook his 
head as the thought passed his mind, " then you 
love not my father as I love Louisa." 

" But come and sit down again, Theodore ; I 
cannot talk to you while you are walking about 
at that rate." She extended her hand as he 
passed, and drew him again on the low seat that 
stood before her. In her left hand she held his, 
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while with the right she stroked aside the curls 
from his brow, aod looking tenderly, but smiling- 
ly, full in his face, '* Now," said she, ^^ I can 
find out whether you will tell me or not, all your 
secrets. I need not, like the fortune-teller, look 
into your hand ; I need only hold it, in order to 
feel all you feel, to know all you thinl." 

^^ Your art is, then, more wonderful than hers." 

^^ It is an art every physician knows. My 
father, you know, was somewhat versed in phy- 
sic, and I learned it from him. Now," said she, 
feeling his pulse, '^ I will tell you what ails you." 

*^ That is past your finding out," said Theo- 
dore, shaking his head. 

" Why, do you forget the story of the Syrian 
prince, who was so ill his father thought him 
dying, yet could not discover his disease. Anti* 
ochus sent for a physician, who quickly dis- 
covered it, by perceiving the change in the 
prince's pulse produced by the entrance of a fair 
princess. I suspect the name is sometimes as 
powerful as the presence of a beloved object ; let 
us try ; you are in love with Louisa, it is that 
ails you, Theodore." 

" Dear little mamma^^^ said he, playfully 
snatching away his hand, '^ you know nothing 
about love." 

'^ And do you ?" Theodore's blush declared 
more than any words could do. By degrees she 
learned all the fond hopes and sad fears whicb 
agitated his youthful bosom ; yet, after the ftiosC 
full confession, she exclaimed to herself, for she 
would not again offend him by doing it aloud, 
« and is this all ?" 

The first impulse of his heart had been to 
leave Washington without again seeing Louisa* 
But Mrs. Desmond, who saw nothmg in Louisa's 
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condnct to excite sach feelings, persuaded him to 
go and bid farewell to the family at Mr. Seymour's. 
He met with nodiing to lessen his anxiety. He 
found Mr. WilmoC familiarly seated on the sofa 
between Mrs. Seymour and Louisa. Mr. Wil* 
mot's brother had been lately married to a favour- 
ite niece of Mrs. Seymours. Ignorant of this 
connexion, Theodore was surprised and mortified 
by the appearance of intimacy he perceived, and 
at the more than usual interest this young gen- 
tleman excited. As it was, he went home as sad 
and dejected as he had been in the morning, after 
bidding them all farewell, as he thought, for many 
months. Little Emily wiped the tears from her 
eyes as he shook hands with her. Ah ! thought 
he, if Louba were but half so sorry, how much 
happier should I be ! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Soft muittpidMM sltferbood of mine^ 

Ere 700 the hand of innoeence beitowe 

CHb wo<rfng nwD, leara wcU, I praie, 

The temper of hit mind, his fame, bis charaeter. 

tJnheedinge this, innatiouslie I feli 

From ali the virgin pleftsures of my yoathe, 

To aiiseries almost confined to me— 

The doabtAil shadowe of a vridnoed wife. 

Old Play. 



■ 

The next morning, the ground was covered 
witfa snow, and the storm raged with violence. 
Mrs. Desmond persuaded Theodore not to go, 
until next day. 

<<It is sad enough to part at any time, but it 
would be past bearing, to leave us in such wea- 
ther," — She rang, and countermanded the orders 
which had been given. In vain she tried to 
amuse him. Theodore sat with his feet on the 
fender, and his eyes fixed on the fire, as intently 
as if he there read his future fate ; his head, lean- 
ing on his hand, so lost in thought, that he did 
not hear what was addressed to him. 

Mrs. Desmond, finding her endeavours useless, 
and half angry at an inattention she was unac- 
customed to, rose, and retired to her own cham- 
ber. Mrs. Brinden, a widow lady, who resided 
with her, as a maternal companion, was seated 
there at her work ; but Adeline felt litde inclined 
for any company, and she passed on to her dress- 
ing-room. A couch stood beside the fire, and, 
throwing herself on' it, she indulged the little 
turn of ill*humour Theodore's absent fit had 
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caused her. She had been a spoiled child^ whose 
every look had been watched, and every word 
considered as a law. Mr. Desmond, after his 
marriage, had prolonged to her the indulgence of 
a fond father, increased by the tenderness of a 
husband. She was so young, so helpless, so 
wholly dependent on him, that he felt as if he ne- 
ver could do too much for the amiable being, 
whom a doating father had given to him, as his 
only and his dearest treasure. Young and 
sprightly as Adeline was, he feared, in spite of 
all his tenderness, that his age, his serious dispo^ 
sition, and reserved manners, might have some- 
thing in them repulsive to such youth and gayety. 
He therefore sought, by indulging every wish, to 
make up for jny deficiencies she might feel on 
account of the disparity of their ages. He could 
not, indeed, expect her to love him, as she would 
feve a person of her own age; and he endea- 
voured to be contented with the kind of filial af- 
fection she felt for him ; though, too often, he 
found his happiness required something more. 
This consciousness of deficiency in himself, occa- 
sioned a watchful, suspicious disposition, which 
might be easily changed into jealousy, but which 
sow increased his tenderness. 

Though naturally of a gay temper, Adeline 
was often sad, particularly since Theodore had 
been from home, and she had been left so much 
alone. She sighed — ^yet she knew not why — 
^nd yearned for an undefined something, she 
knew not how to describe. " Books were but 
tedious friends," Mrs. Brinden's conversation 
Was not more entertaining ; and Mr. Desmond 
Was so uniformly grave, that Adeline felt as if ^^ 
Would be ill-bred to be gay in his presence 5 so, 
when Theodore was away, her dear Fidclle was 
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her favourite companion. To comb bis beantiful 
long chestnut locks ; to feed him ; to caress bin ; 
to attend her canary-birds; adorn their cage 
with flowersi and teacb them to sing ; to trim and 
water her plants — ^tbese were Adeline's pleasures. 
She playedy indeed, on the harp and piano, and 
sang sweetly — ^^ but then it was so tiresome to 
play and sing, when no one listened,"— -even 
when her Desmond was in the room, it made lit- 
tle difference — for he seldom raised bis eyes firom 
bis book, and she never knew whether he listened 
or not. 

As she entered the room, the little spaniel, who 
was lying on a cushion, at the foot ef the couch, 
raised his head, on hearing the door open, jumped 
down, and ran towards ber with every mark of 
joy and fondness. She caught him in her armS| 
and, sitting down, stroked and caressed him* 
She set him on his hind feet, and, holding hit 
head between her hands, looked steadfastiy in his 
face. — ^^ Dear Fidelle," she said, *^ I wish yoa 
could talk to me ; db you understand me, Fi« 
delle f your eyes look as if you did — do yoa 
love me ; and do you know I love you .^" 

The little animal sprang forwards, and began 
to lick her cheek ; — ^* oh ! you do understand me, 
and you love me too," said the tender Adeline, 
pressing him to her bosom, and cradling him in 
her arms. He was quite passive, and composed 
himself to sleep, as he often did, while she gently 
patted him, and sang, in an under tone, a sweet 
and plaintive ballad. 

There is an inexhaustible and ever-springing 
fountain of tenderness in the female heart, which, 
if it find no channel for escape, must burst its 
little reservoir, and destroy not only peace, but 
life. Maternal love is the fullest and the purest 
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Stream, which issues from this ever-living fount ; 
and, where children are denied, we often see, as 
in the case of Adeline, this strong affection over- 
flowing on some favourite animal. Caresses and 
endearments, are the natural language of tender- 
ness, and the fond heart cannot be always silent 

Had Adeline been a mother, she would have 
been happy ; on her children would have been 
expended that excess of tenderness which now 
surcharged her bosom ; in them would have been 
absorbed those vague wishes, which were now 
ever reaching after some unknown and undefined 
object; — for this sentiment fixes every restless, 
and concentrates every wandering desire, of the 
fondest heart. 

Nature^ ever wisely provident, suits her means 
to her ends ; and in no part of her economy is 
her wisdom more manifest, than in the force she 
has imparted to the sentiment of maternity ; a 
sentiment which has a paramount influence on 
the female character. Friendship may languish ; 
love may cool ; but maternal affection, undecay- 
ittg and undiminished, ^^ hopes all things^ be- 
lieves all things, suffers all things ;" exists with- 
out reciprocity, and survives even the merit of 
its object. 

^' Ou sont les entrailles, les cris, les emotions, 
les plus puissantes de la nature f c'est dans Tame 
brulante et passionee des meres." But if its 
proper object is ^wanting, this strong and ardent 
sentiment seeks for some substitute on which to 
expend its energies ; but no where can it find 
wherewith to satisfy its strong desires ; and an 
ever craving, ever aching void, is left in the fond 
and feeling heart ! 

As Adeline hung fondly over her little favour* 
ite, with her eyes suffused with tears, ^s. Bria- 

8* 
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den entered, to consnit her about some wofk f 
Ae stood silently looking on the amiable being 
before her, and regretting that she had not a 
more worthy object for so much tenderness and 
care. ^* What a pity it was, some hapless orphan 
did not at that moment occupy the place of the 
fortunate Fidelle." 

" I am sure, Mrs. Brinden, you think me very 
silly ; but one must have something to be fond 
of," said Adeline, as she kissed the eyes of bet 
little pet. 

^^ I wish, indeed," replied Mrs. Brinden, '* yoa 
bad something which could better understsmd^ 
and repay so much love." 

^* Ah, what could love me better than my Fi- 
delle ! I am half tempted, sometimes, to think be 
has a human soul, and that there is more truth in 
the doctrine of transmigrating, than we allow ; 
for, indeed, Mrs. Brinden, this little animal lov^s 
^De as a child loves its mother." 

Mrs. Brinden sighed, and looked very serious; 
abe wiped a starting tear from her eye, as she 
said, ** You would not think so, my dear Mrs. 
Desmond, if you had ever had a child." 

'^ You, perhaps, have been a mother ? pardon 
me if I have thoughtlessly said any thing to hurt 
your feelings ; sit down by me, my good friend,'' 
aaid Adeline, taking her hand, and drawing her 
im the couch beside her. 

Mrs. Brinden could no longer restrain ber 
tears; Adeline gently put down the dog, and 
jpressing her hand affectionately in her own, en- 
deavoured to sooth and comfort her. 

'* You are all goodness, madam, and I beg you 
will excuse this weakness ; the recollection of my 
lost — my only child— -the idea of what ^might 

huve been its lot bad it been adopted by one sa 
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kind and tender as yoo ; or, had I sooner met 
with your excellent, your generous husband ; 
Oh ! madam, the thought quite overcame roe." 

'* How old was it when it died ?" 

*^ Died ! would to Heaven it had died ! It 
would then be happy ; and I should be spared 
the cruel suspense, the agonizing fear, which 
fiow, in spite of all my endeavours to submit 
cheerfully to the decrees of Providence, keep my 
mind in a state of continual anxiety and restless* 

<* But what, then, has become of your child ?** 

'* Oh, that I could answer that question ! per- 
haps in misery, and what is still worse, exposed 
to vice ;" and she wept still more bitterly. 

^< Do not distress yourself so much ; you may 
yet recover your child, since it is still living, 
t^ray tell me every circumstance that can aid us 
in the search, and all that perseverance, all that 
money can do, shall be done. Tell me all your 
history, for Mr. Desmond has only told roe, in 
very general terms, that he found you in affliction^ 
and in circumstances so destitute, that you were 
willing to. accept of the home he offered you." 

"Willing!" exclaimed Mrs. Brinden; '* rather 
say, grateful, unspeakably grateful. But I will 
obey you, madam, the more readily, as I see 
jfoii, who should be so happy, so very happ^, 
sometiroes look sad. Oh, what have you to cause 
a single sigh or tear.^ Is trouble so indispensable 
a portion of our existence, that where there is 
Bone in reality, the imagination supplies the de*> 
ficiency ? The scripture, indeed, says, * Man 
is as prone to trouble as the sparks to fly up- 
ward ;' and one would think there is a natural 
inclination for sorrow, since we make it for our» 
selvesi when it is not inflicted by God ; at least 
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when I have seen you sorrowful, I have beea 
tempted to think so." 

Adeline sighed^ but did not interrupt her, 
*< There was a time when I did the same/* 
continued Mrs. Brinden ; *^ a time when I was 
blest with the company and protection of a fond 
father, and the affection of many kind friends ; 
when I enjoyed ease, leisure, and competence. 
And yet, I complained of my lot ! I wanted some- 
thing more than a father*s love could bestow ! 
During my mother's life, we lived on a small 
farm on Long Island, which she had brought in 
marriage to my father, who was the son of a 
lawyer in New- York. Then, every thing was 
prosperous ; but it was her care, her good ma- 
nagement, that made it so. She superintended 
the fa.rm ; and from its produce, which was sent 
to New- York, maintained the family, not only in 
comfort, but affluence; if affluence it can be 
called, to have more than a sufficiency of all the 
comforts of life. From my earliest remem- 
brance, my father had been confined to the house, 
almost to a chair, by a hurt he received by being 
thrown from a horse. I was his only child. I 
was his greatest comfort ; his sole occupation was 
in instructing me ; until, at the age of fourteen^ 
I was sent to a fashionable boarding-school in the 
city. Often my mother used to complain, that I 
was not allowed to share her duties, and learn 
those things, far more necessary for me, she said, 
than all the book-learning my father gave me. 
To all her remonstrances, his only answer was, 
' She is our only child ; she will inherit all we 
have, and will marry some rich man; and we 
roust fit her to be a lady, and not a farmer'^ 
wife.' My mother would shake her head, but 
not dispute the poiqt^ as she was loth to deprive 
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my father of iny comiMmy, in which he took 
such delight. Thus, I wai left to do little more 
than play and amuse myself; for the lessons I 
received were very short. My chief delight was in 
reading aloud to my father; and, as he loved enter- 
taining books, quite as well as I did, I read little 
dse than travels, .voyages, and novels. The cir- 
culating library at Jamaica was well nigh ex- 
hausted, by the time I was sixteen, at which pe- 
rk>d my dear mother was taken from us. 

*^ Too often had my father reason to repent his 
not following her advice, in allowing me to be 
brought up in a way befitting my condition ; for, 
now that the care of the family fell to me, I was 
ignorant and helpless. The servants imposed on 
ay youth and inexperience; the dairy, the poul- 
try-yard, garden, orchard, be., which, under my 
Siother's management, yielded us a large income^ 
now fell into disorder* and produced nothing. 
£very thing went wrong ; and had we cohdnuM 
on the farm, we should soon have been reduced to 
utter poverty. By the advice of bis friends, my 
fiither sold his little estate, invested the proceeds 
in bank stock, and removed to New- York. 
Thinking me incapable of the care of a house, 
he took boarding for us, in the house of a widows 
ed relation, in — — street, whotiad no boarders 
but ourselves. Nothing was wanting to my hap- 
piness, but something to do ; and, as you said, 
madam, something to love ; — ^for my father could 
not ill all my time — nor all my heart. He was 
ui the habit of taking a long nap, every morning, 
and another every afternoon. While he slept, in 
the morning, I busied myself in making various 
articles of dress, and in the afternoon, chose that 
time, to walk out, and exhibit the finery I had 
prepared in the morning. "^ I formed an acquaint* 
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ance with a young woman, who lived next door ; 
and, under her guidance, used to ramble to ever^ 
part of the city. My father went early to bed, 
and thought that I did so too ; but then was the 
time I chose to visit my new friend, at whpse 
house I was always sure to meet other young 

eople, and several genteel looking young men. 

n winter, we made parties to the theatre, or co- 
tillion parties ; in summer, we passed our even- 
ings on the beautiful walk called the^Battery, al- 
ways conduding them in some public garden. 
But reading still continued to be my greatest 
delight; and Caritat's circulating library, the 
largest in the city, was an inexhaustible fund. 
Few days passed in which I did not go to this 
library, which was in Broadway. To go there^ 
I had to' pass a fashionable boarding house, at 
the door and windows of which, I used to see a 
number of gentlemen. Of course they saw me; 
but among the numbers who were constantly 
passing, I knew not what particularly distin- 
{^uisbed me, unless it was the frequency and re- 
gularity of my walks. Be that as it may, I soon 
had reason to think I was an object of particular 
attention, from the whispers I heard — sometimes, 
even loud ejaculations. At first I was somewhat 
disconcerted, but at length, my vanity was highly 
gratified by these notices. 

" As I was returning home, late one afternoon, I 
was overtaken by a tremendous thundergust ; I 
set off to run, but just as I reached this house, 
looking up at the windows to catch a stolen glance 
at my admirers, my foot slipped, and I fell. Be- 
fore I could recover myself, one of the gentlemen 
at the window ran down and assisted me to rise* 
Perceiving I was hurt by my fall, he insisted on 
my taking his arm, first stepping into the house 
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for an umbrella. Even had I desired, I could 
not have refused his offered assistance, for I could 
scarcely stand, much less walk alone. I, there- 
fore, jtook his arm, and proceeded with tottering 
steps. With difficulty I reached home, and as it 
was still violently raining, I could not but ask this 
kind gentleman to walk in. My father was re- 
clining in his great arm chair, and was awakened 
by iny entrance. When told of the service I had 
received, he repeatedly thanked the stranger for * 
his knidness, and cordially invited him to repeat 
his visit. Until I had taken off my wet hat, and 
drawn back my dishevelled hair, I could not see 
his face. When I did, I saw one, the impression 
of which, never has» and never will leave a heart, 
into which it sunk with the rapidity of a flash of 
Kghtning. Never, until I saw your husband's, 
did I see one so finely formed, so full of expres- 
sion. I can never look at Mr. Desmond, with- 
out recollecting the man who was the happiness, 
and t^ the misery of my life. And yet, I cannot 
tell in what this likeness consists. Their features, 
their complexion, are wholly different. He was^ 
indeed, of the same size ; tall, noble, and majes- 
tic. His complexion was dark ; his hair black ; 
his eyes — oh, it was hard to tell what colour 
were his eyes, they were so dazzlingly bright, 
and their gaze so piercing and ardent; mine 
fell before them. His voice — ah, madam, Mr. 
Desmond has a full, sweet voice ; but it is mild, 
it is gentle ; but the voice of the stranger was 
such as not only to persuade, but to command. 
His manners were all that were courteous and 
polite ; and at the same time, such as to make us 
feel, Uiat Ae himself felt he was our superior. This 
did but the more increase our sense of obligation. 
He called the next day, and the next, and the 
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next; soon Dot a day passed, in which some 
boars were not spent with us* My father never 
objected to ray walking with him in tlie afternoon, 
on condition that I returned to tea ; but he alwajrs 
insisted on sitting up until the stranger had taken 
his leave. 

*^ One afternoon, some weeks afterwards, as we 
were returning from a loog ramble we had taken 
on the banks of the Hudson, near Greenwich, he 
earnestly entreated me to walk with him after my 
father bad gone to bed. I at first refused ; but 
my refusals became fainter and fainter, until I at 
last consented. Lieft solely to myself, with no 
monitor but a too tender heart, yon will not 
wonder, nay, I hope you will excuse my impriH 
dent conduct. My head was filled with romantic 
ideas ; there was an inexpressible charm in mys- 
tery, which made these stolen interviews far more 
interesting to me, than those authorized by my 
father. Every evening we walked on the bat- 
tery ; sat on the benches beneath the trees ; or 
hung over the railing, watching the moon beams 
playing on the waters ; listening to their low moi^ 
murs; to the dash of distant oars ; to the far-off 
sound of the sailor's song, in some vessel lying at 
anchor in the bay. Often would we look roundi 
and perceive we were left alone, and start at hear- 
ing the midnight hour cried by the watchman cm 
his rounds ; start at perceiving the moon had 
sunk behind the hills of the Jersey shore, whicbi 
as we thought, but a little while before, had been 
riding high in the heavens. But what, to hearts 
so engrossed as ours, was the brilliant light of 
the full moon ; the throngs of gay company ; or 
the hour, striking from the steeple of some neigh- 
bouring church. Sounds and sights were equally 
unheeded ; and time flew on such downy pinions, 
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that we marked not its passage. With what 
schemes of future happiness were these hours be- 
gniled. Pardon me, madam ; pardon me, that I 
linger so long on the recollection of these fleeting 
moments of felicity ; the only bright moments of 
my existence. 

*^ One night when I returned home, I found my 
father awake. It was in vain to attempt conceal- 
ment. Certain of his being asleep as usual, I had 
entered his chamber with my hat and shawl on 
.to light my candle by his lamp, and to see that 
he was well. 
# '' I need not describe the shock he felt on 
learning, in answer to his inquiries, that I was in 
the habit of walking every night with the stran- 

fer ; for I was so embarrassed and confused, that 
could not evade a single question. My dear, 
kind, indulgent father, instead of reproach- 
ing, only wept over me. ' All his hopes,' he 
said, ^ of seeing me happily and honourably 
married, were now at an end, as he felt con- 
vinced, that if my lover meant honourably, he 
would never have persuaded me to disobey a 
father, and to act with such imprudence. On 
the contrary,' said he, ^ did he design to make 
you his wife, he would have been the first to 
guard you against such errors. He would wish 
to raise, not debase you, in the eyes of society. 
The man must be a villain, and never again shall 
he darken my doors !' 

*^ In vain I endeavoured to prove to him, that 
the stranger's views were honourable, and that 
we were engaged to be married. This was a 
j&esh offence ; to ask me to enter into such an 
engagement, without his knowledge and permis- 
sion ; ' another proof,' he said, ^ of his inten- 
tion to injure and deceive me.' Sad and mise-* 
VOL* I* 9 
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rable was that night, and two ensuing days. My 
father would not let me stir from him, and had 
ordered the servant girl belonging to the house, 
not to let the stranger come up stairs. 

^' On the third day this girl brought me a note. 
He wrote as eloquently as he spoke ; at least I 
found in myself no power of resisting his wishes* 
He told me he had been every evening walking 
before the house, watching for an opportunity to 
speak to me, as he had something to communi- 
cate which would appease my father's anger, and 
reconcile him to a continuation of our acquain- 
tance. He urged me to come to the door or 
window that evening, to hear what he had to tell 
me. Had he proposed my walking aginn with 
him, I think I should have had resolution to re- 
fuse ; but to see him only a few moments at the 
door, seemed to be no great breach of the obe- 
dience due to my dear father, whose tenderness 
and distress had made a deeper impression on 
me, than threats or reproaches would have 
done. 

^^ I had determined never again to go out with 
this gentleman, but to devote my time and care 
to the fond parent, who opposed my wishes, only 
from the desire of insuring my happiness. To 
see the stranger a few minutes seemed due to so 
much love ; after a little hesitation, I wrote a few 
lines, promising to be at the door as near nine 
o'clock as I possibly could. I counted the tick- 
ings of my father's watch, as it hung against the 
wall ; the pulsations of my heart were quicker* 
but not so regular, and at moments they seemed 
totally suspended, as I listened in breathless si- 
lence to hear the sound of footsteps on the pave* 
ment. It was now late in autumn, and the win- 
dows being dosed, so faint a sound could net 
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reach the chamber, where I was sitting by my 
father's bed-side. He had been conversing with 
me on the subject nearest my heart ; trying to 
convince me, by examples drawn from his own 
experience, of the treachery and perfidy of men ; 
to convince me my happiness was dearer to him 
than his own, and that to ensure it, he would 
willingly die. He consoled me, when he saw the 
tears flowing down my cheek, by assurances that 
neither my sorrow nor my love would last ; that 
time and absence would cure both ; but that nei- 
ther time nor absence could cure dishonour or re- 
morse; he spoke of my dear departed mother, 
and bade me remember, / was the only support 
and comfort of his old age and helpless condi- 
tion. ' Disease,' said be, ^ I have long borne, 
not only with patience, but cheerfulness ; but dis- 
grace ! that I could not bear. Feeble as I now 
am, your ruin would be my death.' I soothed 
him with assurances of my obedience, and he fell 
asleep, with my hand folded in his. My resolu- 
tion failed, and I determined to disappoint my 
lover, rather than disobey my father. 

'' The clock struck nine. I started from my chair 
and ran to the door ; but I returned, and took 
up a book ; but it was in vain I tried to read. I 
sat near the window, and listened to every sound. 
At last I heard some one cough repeatedly ; I 
sat still ; the cough was repeated ; but I did not 
move, although I had to take hold of my chair 
to keep myself from going. An hour passed ; 
the clock struck ten ; I again heard the cough ; 
but I sat still. The wind was rising, and the stars, 
whch had shone very brightly, were clouded 
over ; it was growing cold, and my heart ached 
to think, that for my sake, the amiable stranger 
was exposed to the keen night air* 
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*^ Eleven o'clock struck, and at the same mo- 
ment some one knocked softly against the window 
shutter. I could no longer endure the emotions 
struggling in my bosom. I stole to the window 
in the entry, and, gently opening it, looked out, 
and saw some one, wrapped in a large cloak, 
walking with perturbed steps on the pavement. 
In a very low voice, I articulated his name ; he 
looked up, and listened. I then begged him to 
go away, as I could not come down to him ; he 
shook his head, and continued to walk backwards 
and forwards, as much as to assure me he would 
not go; for he dared not to speak. I{is hurried 
step, his upraised arms, which I could perceive 
by the light of a lamp not far distant, affected me 
more than any words could have done. I could 
resist no longer, but went down, and opened the 
street door ; he caught my hand, and, without 
speaking, a word, drew me close to his side, and 
wrapped his cloak over me, and almost carried 
me along, notwithstanding my struggles. So 
great was my confusion, so violent my emotions, 
that I knew not whither we went, or how long a 
time passed before we stopped at the door of a 
bouse, which was instantly opened by a lady, who 
led the way to a parlour. When I entered, more 
dead than alive, I recollect seeing a venerable 
clergyman standing behind a chair, and that, 
leaning on the stranger's arm, I stood before him. 
I heard him speak solemn sounds, but I knew 
little of their import, until he said, ^ I pronounce 
^you to be man and wife; whom God hath joined, 
let not man put asunder.* *My wife,' said the 
stranger, 'my own wife, we will part no raor^!' 
" I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed. The mistress of the house was kind 
and obliging, and insisted on our remaining, that 
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night, with her, as it would be unnecessarily dis- 
turbing my father, to return home at that hour. 
My husband (yes, he was now my husband, and 
my heart owned a pulsation of joy at the sound) 
promised that the next morning he would restore 
me to my father, and 1 was content, believing that 
even this anxious parent would rejoice in my feli- 
city. When I awoke, the next morning, I found 
myself alone ; I arose, and waited hour after 
hour for the return of my husband. It was not 
until late at night he returned ; too late for me to 
go home, he said ; and although he would not 
explain the cause of his absence, he convinced 
me, it was as unlooked for by him as by myself^ 
and that circumstances occurred which rendered 
it impossible for him to return. Love is credii- 
lous, and I was easily persuaded to believe all he 
told me. Yet I determined to 6e watchful the 
next morning, and not again to be separated from 
either him or my father. But sleep overpowered 
me, and when t awoke, I was again alone. Good 
heavens ! what was I to think ! I arose, in the 
greatest distress of mind; the mistress of the 
house could give me no information ; I waited 
for several hours, and then determined to return 
home. She would have persuaded me to remain ; 
but, alarmed and uneasy about my beloved pa- 
rent, all other considerations yielded to the desire 
of seeing him. I returned home ; without knock- 
ing, I went directly to my father's chamber. But 
oh, madam," said Mrs. Brinden, clasping her 
Jiands, and weeping bitterly, '^ I cannot describe 
what there awaited me." 

She paused, choaked by her tears and sobs. 
Mrs. Desmond gave her a glass of water, and 
tried evei^ soothing art to compose her. Her 
agitation increased, and she was persuaded to lie 

9* 
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down. She begged to be left, a little while, to 
herself; and Adeline complied. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Desmond, notwithstand- 
ing the storm, said he must go out, as he had an 
engagement with which he could not dispense. 
Theodore, after conversing some time with Mrs. 
Desmond, again sunk into a gloomy silence, from 
which, with all her kind endeavours, she could 
not rouse him ; she therefore left him, and re- 
turned to her chamber. Mrs. Brinden had re- 
gained her composure, and although Mrs. Des- 
mond begged her to defer the conclusion of her 
story to another day, she said she preferred finish- 
ing it now. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



On ne 86 pent la chote plai nier, 
Begardez^mot, je Mmble on prUonnicr 
Qoi ett softi d'une prison obscure 

Sais-to pas bien qu* amonr a de contume 
B'entremeler les plaisirs d^mertume f 
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^' On entering the chamber, I saw, indeed, my 
beloved father ; but he was cold ! insensible ! 
He had said too truly, my ruin would be his 
death. In the morning when he arose, and found 
I was gone, no one knew whither, he fell into 
successive fits, and such was his extreme debility, 
that, notwithstanding all the aid of friends and 
physicians, before night he breathed his last, 
without recovering his senses. He had for many 
years been subject to these fits, which were 
brought on by the least agitation, and had often 
foretold they would one day prove fatal to him. 

" Seldom or ever is disobedience to parents 
left unpunished, even in this world. The com* 
mand, that bids us honour and obey them, is the 
only command in the decalogue, to which a re- 
ward is annexed, if long life can be called a 
reward ; and in the holy scriptures no duty is of- 
tener insisted on, or more solemnly enjoined. My 
only consolation was, that I did not design to 
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pocket book, containing bills to the amount' of 
five thousand dollars. He seemed astoi^bbed, 
sorry, almost displeased, and for a long while 
persisted in refusing, what he declared to be out 
only means of support. 

" * Not so, my dear friend,' I replied ; * we are 
both young, our own industry is certainly a bet* 
ter reliance ; it is dreadful to think of your re* 
maining in prison, of there wasting away your 
best days in dreary solitude.' 

^< * It is this false idea of our prison,' replied Mr. 
Brinden^ 'that so shocks you. In the novels yoa 
have read, the prisoner is there described as the 
inhabitant of dark, damp cells, paked walls, stone 
floors, iron doors, bars, chains, and all the etce- 
tera of misery, with company of felons and 
wretches, just suiting such an abode. The poor 
Yicar of Wakefield, for instance : now own to 
me, my Fanny, are not those the ideas which fill 
your mind with horror ?' 

" * You have guessed truly,' I replied ; * my 
fancy follows you to that gloomy abode, and sur- 
rounds you with all the dismal images you have 
enumerated.' 

" * Well, then, mj' dear girl, keep your money, 
for no such scenes exist in our prison. I am pro- 
vided with every convenience ; have a neat, com- 
fortable apartment to myself, and am entirely 
separated from the other prisoners. Expecting 
shortly to be discharged, by means of the insol- 
vent law, the jailer, knowing that I have a wife, 
permits me to go out every evening, in disguise^ 
on condition of my returning in the morning, be- 
fore my creditor can have a chance of seeing me 
at large ; in which case, only, the jailer wonU 
make himself liable for the debt/ 
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^' I then urged him, for my sake, to accept the 
tneans of obtaining bis discharge at once. I de- 
scribed to him my loneliness, and made use of 
every means to persuade him to take the money 
I offered. He walked the room, in a d^turbed— 
in an almost distracted state. Ah, my dear ma- 
dam, I then attributed, all this agitation, all this 
^ rductance, entirely to the most generous feelings. 
But' alas ! guilt, remorse, despair, were by turns 
mingled in his not yet hardened heart ; since he. 
could still feel such tender, such ardent affection 
for his wife. At last, he took the money, not to 
spend it, as I wished, but to replace it in the 
bank. This, I am certain, was his intention, on 
the morning when he left me ; for so much vir- 
tue yet survived, as to wish for the welfare of the 
being he fondly loved. He urged me to re-pur- 
chase the stock I had parted with, or to make 
some other investment of my little fortune, if that 
could not be done. On my positive refusal, he 
carried it with him, sayhig, the first opportunity 
iif^hich offered, he would thus dispose of it. But 
what became of this money, t never could dis- 
cover. Thus, then, I was still alone, and too 
soon found myself alone in poverty. My hus- 
band now came but once in a week or two ; then 
totally discontinued his visits. But, madam, why 
.continue this recital, which is agony to me, and 
can ^ve no pleasure to you,? Suffer me to draw 
a veil over the dark and dreadful scenes, which 
occurred during four successive years of misery. 
Suffice it to say, what you, perhaps, have already 
imagined — that it was not for debt my husband 
was confined. This I discovered, when again 
following him, I sought to gain admittance with- 
in the walls of the prison. I was told no such 
person as Ifr. Brinden was there } that debtors 
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were never confined in the Bridewell. Lost and 
confounded, I knew not what to think. That my 
husband was there, I was certain. I traced — ^I 
searched the mystery, and discovered, that in both 
these circumstances he had deceived me. He 
was not confined for debt, but for forgery, and 
his real name was Fenton. 

" I was told, by a person who appeared to be 
connected with the police office, that when Fen- 
ton was first imprisoned, it was merely on suspi- 
cion that he had been concerned in the forgery ; 
that the knowledge of a certain material fact, 
which afterwards came to light, was confined to 
a young man, who had been intimate with my 
husband, who, relying on his secrecy, felt confi- 
dent that a conviction could not be efiected by 
the mere shadow of evidence that then existed ; 
that some respectable friends, who did not ima- 
]gine him capable of such a crime, b^d intended 
to make application to the next Court, to have 
him admitted to bail ; that under these circnm- 
stances, one of the turnkeys had been inddced 
to let him go out at night, to visit his wife, whom 
he represented as sick ; and my husband, imagi- 
ning that he should be acquitted, for the want of 
evidence, without any material loss of character, 
kept his word with the jailer, and was careful to 
return to the prison, every morning. Unfortn^ 
nately, the young man who had been his accom- 
plice in the forprery, being unexpectedly arrested, 
had made a full confession of the whole afiair, 
and produced the most conclusive evidence of 
my husband's guilt. From that time, he was 
kept in close confinement, till his trial, which 
took place soon afterwards ; and, being convict^ 
ed, he was conimitted to the State Prison «t 
Greenwich. 
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^* The birth of my little daughter would have 
been the greatest joy, in other circumstances ; 
but the poverty which now stared me in the face, 
filled me with bitter regret, at having brought 
into the world another sufferer. 

" She was nearly a year old, before her un- 
happy father saw her. He had been pardoned 
and discharged ; poor, unhappy roan ! Oh, 
madam, surely no one ought to be called wretched 
but those who are guilty ; no wretchedness can 
equal theirs. His love for me had long been Ian- 
gnishing — almost extinguished ; like the fitful 
flaqae of an expiring lamp, it would burn bright 
and strong, for a moment, then sink into dark- 
ness. The last bright flash, was when he first 
pressed his infant to his breast. Who, that could 
then have seen him, would have been a villain, 
for all the wealth the world could «?ive ! Never 
did I behold a countenance so distoi ted and con- 
vulsed by contending passions. He threw the 
infant into my arms ; and, traversing the room, 
with hurried strides, and rlenched hands, he ex- 
claimed, while he struck them against his breast, 
*HeIl! who talks of hell hereafter! Oh, there 
need not be — there cannot be, a worse hell than 
rages here !' At last, exhausted by the violence 
of bis feelings, he threw himself on his knees by 
my bedside, laid his head on my bosom, and 
wept long and bitterly. 

" After this, months would intervene, without 
my seeing hiiu. Wretched man ! he dreaded to 
see me and his child ; and took care, when he 
came, to arm himself with an artificial courage, 
by drinking wine or spirits. This circumstance 
completed the horrors of these meetings. Yet, 
yet, I loved him ; however strange it may seem, 
his misery seemed to bind him closer to me. 
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'^ I knew he had been released from confine* 
ment, but for a whole year knew not what bad 
become of him. I never went out ; my consm, 
in consideration of my services, gave me my 
board and lodging ; my original stock of clothes 
was not yet exhausted, for I had been profusely 
supplied. My dear little girl was the object on 
which I always gazed, always thought ; she was 
never separated from me for an hour, and only 
those whose affections are thus engrossed by one 
only object, can have an idea of the intensity of 
love. My health wore away ; sitting constantly 
at my needle, nursing my child, anxiety and 
watching reduced me to extreme debility, thongh 
It left me free from any violent disease. The 
second year of my separation from my husband 
had commenced, when one day my cOusiu enter- 
ed, and with very little preparation, told me she 
had met him on her way from Greenwich y met 
him, in company with several others, whom the 
constables were conducting to the State Prison ; 

convicted, no doubt, of a second offence. 

Here, madam, follows a long, long blank in my 
existence ; and if I had not heard from my cousin, 
I should have known as little of it as if it had 
never been. 

" She afterwards told me, I had fallen into a 
fit on hearing her account ; that when I recover- 
ed I knew no one ; that my senses were gone, and 
that I would sit whole days in a corner, never 
speaking, or eating, but when forced to do so ; 
that, unable to support me, she had sent me to the 
hospital ; that I remained there more than a year, 
and was' then sent back to her, being recovered. 
When I inquired for my child, her account al- 
most deprived me again of my senses. She said 
she had kept it until within a few months ; that it 
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was lovely, and healthy. One night, she was 
about retiring to bed, when she heard the street 
door softly open ; she was alarmed at seeing a 
tall figure, with a slouched hat, and watchman's 
coat, come in ; and would have screamed, had 
he pot taken ofi" his hat and called her by name ; 
she then knew, or rather guessed he was my hus- 
band, for he was so altered she scarcely knew 
him. His eyes were sunk in his head ; he was 
tbin and pale. He inquired for me, and when he 
heard of my condition, he clasped his hands over 
his forehead, as if to hold in his senses, as she 
said. He seemed in the greatest distress ima- 
ginable, though he said but little ; he asked after 
our child ; qny cousin led him into the next room, 
Whepre it lay asleep ; he sunk down beside it, 
Jusfied its little lips, and burst into tears. Soon 
starting up, he said he must be gope ; he Iooke4 
loqg and wistlully at the child; often kissing it, 
would take a few steps to the door, then return 
and gaze on the sleeping innocent. At last he 
turned to my cousin, and said, * I must go, but 
give me, I pray you, a morsel of food, for I feel 
iaint.' 

" She left the room to prepare something for 
his supper. When she returned neither he qor the 
child was there ; gone — botji gone ! and never 
since had she heard a word of him. Indeedi 
she said, when she did inquire, no one knew, or 
had ever heard of Mr. Brinden. 

'^ Still, I thought, I might discover )iim. Fee- 
ble as I was, I determined to make the attempt. 
I crawled, I cannot say I walked, to the State 
Prison. My inquiries were .at first fruitless ; I 
was assured no Mr. Brinden was, or ever had 
been there. But upon mentioning the name of 
FentOD, I was informed that he had been dis« 

10* 
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charged some time before, on condition of his 
leaving the country within one week, never more 
to return, on pain of imprisonment for life, at 
hard labour. He was probably on his way to 
the vessel that was to convey him from bis native 
shore, at the time of his last call, as related by 
my cousin. 

" I was returning, but had to pass a high close! 
hedge ; I happened to sit down near a gap in the 
bushes, through which, as I leaned my head on 
my hand, I gazed on the river ; all at once the 
idea of there ending my wretched being, rushed 
into my mind. It was with difficulty I scrambled 
through the fence, and I was hurrying as fast as 
my feeble steps could carry me to the bank of 
the river, when, looking round, to ascertain if 
any person was passing, I perceived a gentleman 
following me. I stopped, so evidently confused, 
that he asked me whither I was going? he bad 
seen me scrambling through the hedge, in doing 
which, my shawl had been caught by the thorns, 
and left ; he had disentangled it, and followed, in 
order to restore it to me, as he was interested, as 
he afterwards told me, by my wo-begone ap- 
pearance. 

^^ When he spoke, I started ; his voice seemed 
familiar to my ear; I looked up, and never shall 
I forget the sudden efTect produced on me by the 
nobleness of his air, the mildness of his manner,/ 
the benignity of his countenance, and above aU, 
the sound of his sweet, fuD toned voice, that 
•went to my very heart — ^which opened that heart 
to confidence. He looked like a deliverer sent 
ffom Heaven, and I hesitated not, in the confu- 
sion and agitation of my feelings, to confess to 
him my guilty purpose. He seemed much dis- 
tressed I ^ntly seated me on a little mound of 
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grass, while be went in search of a carriage, as I 
was totally unable to walk back to the city. He 
soon returned, and accompanied me to my lodg- 
ings. He bade me compose myself, and he would 
call in the evening. I had told him I had been 
to the prison to inquire for a dear, very dear 
friend. ^ I too,' he answered, * have been there 
for the same purpose, and was returning grieved 
and disappointed.' Such a coincidence in our 
circumstances could not fail of exciting more 
than usual interest. When he came in the even* 
ing, I related to him with truth and simplicity 
every event of my life. But when I described my 
husband, his attention became more fixed ; every 
word I said increased his interest ; he asked se- 
veral questions, my answers to which seemed to 
agitate and^ soften him. These emotions per- 
suaded me he knew my husband, but he declared 
he had never heard of a Mr. Brinden. 

" On my part, I was never wearied with gazing 
on him ; there was something, as I told you be- 
fore, madam, in your husband, (for I need not 
say this kind stranger was Mr. Desmond,) which 
recalled the remembrance of my cruel, but still 
beloved husband. His size was the same ; yet 
his voice — ^I almost thought, at times, it was my 
husband's voice. 

" The rest you know. This kindest, best of 
men, brought me to his house ; presented me to 
you as a friend and companion ; and could 1 for- 
get the past, I might yet be happy." 

Mrs. Desmond reiterated her promise to have 
diligent search made for the child, though she 
acknowledged there was little hope of its proving 
successful. Meanwhile she soothed this unhappy 
woman by assurances of sympathy and continued 
kindness. 
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The amiable Adeline found her own solicitudes 
relieved by sharing those of another ; she retired 
to rest with a mind pleasingly occupied in form- 
ing schemes, and meditating on means to re« 
store some portion of lost happiness to the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Brinden, and in so doing recovered 
more cheerfulness than she would have done by 
thinking of her own cares. 



\ 



CHAPTER IX. 



The style of oar conversation has undergone a total cbaoge, from the 
personal and pijuanf, to the critical and didactic ; and instead of aiming at 
elegant raillery, or pointed repartee, the most pqMsbed circles now discuss 
general topics, or analyse alistrase problems. 

Edinburgh RevUxo. 



Mrs. Seymour's family were assembled in the 
drawing room, as usual after dinner, and while 
encircling the blazing fire, enjoyed that feeling of 
comfort which is so much enhanced by the storm 
that rages without. 

They had just arranged themselves at their 
several occupations ; the boys at the chess-board, 
Emily with her doll, Mrs. Seymour her needle, 
and Louisa with an interesting book, which she 
was reading aloud, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Mortimer came in. 

" How comfortable you look !" she exclaimed ; 
" I know not how you contrive to be always so 
cheerful; storm or sunshine makes no difference 
to you, while this dismal day has completely 
given me the vapours." 

" Oh, yes, it does make some difference," said 
Louisa ; " a stormy day is so delightful, so social, 
it makes us much more cheerful than a sminy 
one." 

" I cannot conceive how that can be ; I cannot 
endure snow, rain, and dark clouds ; but to-day 
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it is particularly provoking, as I had made such 
a charming engagement. Yesterday the weather 
was so clear and bright, that I did not imagine 
the sun would have been darkened for a month 

to come, and I promised Mr. to take a long 

ride on horseback with him. Instead of which, 
there have I been immured in a gloomy room 
the whole day. I never knew any thing so 
abominably capricious as the weather !" 

'^ Are not ladies sometimes as capricious?'' 
asked Mrs. Seymour, smiling. 

^^ If you mean me, madam, I cannot deny the 
charge ; I am the mere creature of circumstance, 
and my smiles and tears alternate, as quickly as 
the showers and sunshine of an April day." 

" If these vicissitudes of temper are under your 
own control, Harriet, pray call back the sniile9 
which are so becoming to you. You can always 

S lease, when you wish to please ; cannot you be 
appy when you wish to be happy ?" 

** Ah, if wishing would make us so, who would 
ever be otherwise ?" said Mrs. Mortimer, with a 
sigh. 

" Well," said Emily, " let us try, cousin Har- 
riet ; let us all wish for something. Here Titania,*' 
said she, taking up a beautiful pet cat, " here, 
jsit in this arm chair, and we will play that you 
are the fairy who are to grant all our wishes ; 
and now mamma, what do you wish ?" 

" That you may always continue as you now 
are, the joy and comfort of your mother's heart.^' 

" Well, mamma, I will promise that in the 
name of this good fairy ; so now, cousin, what do 
you wish f^^ 

" A chain strong enough to bind a heart in 
eternal bondage." 

" Let us whisper in Titania's ear, and ask her 
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to tell US where such a chain can be foand. Ti- 
tania/' said she, lifting the cat to her mother's 
ear, '^ tell mamma ; she can understand you bet- 
ter than I can." 

Mrs. Seymour smiled, and pretending to listen, 
said, " she declares, Harriet, that you are al- 
ready in possession of such a chain." 

" Me ! I have no such chain, I assure you." 

" Oh yes you have, but you do not perceive its 
Strength, because it is rusted." 

<* And how can I help that ? gold will tarnish, 
and bow much sooner steel ?" 

" Shall I ask the fairy ?" 

** Certainly ; I shall be very glad of a receipt 
to keep it frt^e from rust." 

** Well, come here, Titania", and tell me how 
this chain is to be kept always bright, and its 
power undiminished ? She says, Harriet, good 
humour will preserve its strength and brightness.'' 

** Good humour and fair weather do not last 
forever, and if clouds and rain do good, why not 
frowns and tears?" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" This is not the first time," answered Mrs. 
Seymour, *' that I have found reasoning from 
analogy does not always lead to correct conclu- 
sions ; but as you have tried the experiment pretty 
often, tell me, my dear, what good effects are 
produced by these same frowns and tears .'^" 

*« That is a secret I shall keep to myself, at 
least from you^ who have no occasion to try the 
effiicaey of my receipt for ridding one's self of 
company one is wearied of." 

" Take care, Harriet, take care, and do not 
trifle with your own happiness ; believe me, it is 
iDuch easier to win a ht art, than to keep it." 

" Dear aunt, you attach so much consequence 
to a little ill humour ! When one is reproved at 
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home, and admired abroad, is it any wonder one 
should prefer the gay world, to a dull chimney 
corner ?" 

" Ah, my child! 

* When most the world applauds you, most beware ! 
'Tis often less a blessing, than a snare : 
Distrust the world, with your own heart confer, 
And dread e'en there to find a flatterer.' " 

" It would, indeed, flatter me, were it to pro- 
mise me happiness at home," replied Mrs. Mor- 
timer ; <' I have long bid adieu to an'y such illu- 
sion.'' 

*< Perhaps it will speak the truth, if you ask it 
why this is so .'*" 

'* Oh, I never make any such impertinent in- 
quiries, but, 

< Since happiness is our being's end and aim,' 

" when I cannot find it in one place, I run to seek 
it in another." 

'* And thus miss it altogether," said Mrs. Sey- 
mour. 

" Perhaps so," said Mrs. Mortimer, sighing; 
" then I must do what is next best, run away 
from misery, which, in my case, would be running 
away from home — from myself too, if I could/ 
So, now, pray do not look serious, when I come 
here this dull evening to seek a little comfort^ or 
I shall have to run away from you too, and Uiat 
woiild be a sad thing." 

Mrs. Seymour only shook her head, saying, 
" incorrigible Harriet !" 

'' My dear Louisa," said Mrs. Mortimer 
*• where is your harp ?" 



^ .*:•*. 
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' There is a charm, a power that sways each breast^ 
Bids every pasiAon revel or be still, 
Exalts each joy, and pan allay each ill, 
Expels disease, and softens every pain. 
■ That power is music T 

" Prithee, dear coz, try the virtue of this pa- 
nacea on me ; you will never have a better op- 
portunity of testing its efficacy ; come now, give 
me some of those divine strains that wrapt your 
new friend, admirer rather, in Elysium; and 
since you can ' raise a mortal to the skies,' try 
if you cannot * bring an angel down,' to sooth 
and charm away that worst of all diseases, 
ennui." 

" But remember, my dear cousin," said Lou- 
isa, laughing, " there was in his ^ soul a sympathy 
with sounds ;' now I more than half suspect there 
will be none in yours; but I will try ; what shall it 
be, I'allegro, or il penseroso ?'' 

" L'allegro, by all means ; * away with me- 
lancholy,' interesting though it may be; with 
mirth I mean to live ' in unreproved pleasures 
free;' that is, as long as I can run away, or even 
hobble away from cares and tears. The ^ joy 
of grier is a joy I never wish to know y* nods, 
and becks, and wreathed smiles,' suit my humour 
much better ; so pray, give me a mirth-inspiring 
strain." 

" My collection will afford few of that descrip- 
tion ; all my songs are of the plaintive strain ; 
music seems so much better suited to soften and 
sooth sadness and sorrow, that it seems almost 
profanity to waste it on mirth and gayety. But 
any thing to please you, my dear cousin.'' 

^' Charming, charming !'' exclaimed Mrs. Mor- 
timer, after Louisa had played some lively French 
airs ; " you have, indeed, * chased dull care away,' 

VOL. I. 11 
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and if I am not mistakeni drawn some one here, 
for I hear the bell ring." 

The door opened, and Mr. Wilmot and Mr. O. 
came in. Mrs. Mortimer laughed, as she whis- 
pered to Louisa, <* Did I flatter when I said you 
could draw an angel down f what say yon .^" 

Louisa blushed, and pushed her harp aside, as 
she rose to receive the gentlemen, ooon after 
several other gentlemen entered, and an animated 
and sprightly conversation took place, in which 
Mrs. Mortimer became so much engaged, that all 
Iier ennui was put to flight, and she was the gayest 
among the gay. 

" What have we here ?" said Mr. Wilmot, 
opening a large and splendidly gilt quarto, which 
was lying on the table ; '^ the ColunAiad ! I 
hope this poem has as much intrinsic exceUence 
as it has external elegance." 

^' That is a disputed point/' observed Mr. Sey- 
mour, " and I think it would have been politic to 
have sent it into the world in a more modest 
garb." 

" Why, certainly," said Mr. O., this splendour 
implies an expectation of success that will lead 
to a more severe scrutiny than less pretension 
would have done ; there is something in our na- 
ture that leads us to resist self-sufficiency and 
presumption, and to be indulgent to diffidence 
and humility." 

" Do not, however, attach this idea of pre- 
sumption to the author ; he had nothing to do 
with the publication of this work; he gave it in 
manuscript to his friend, who could not do less, 
you know, than clothe such an oflfering in a garb 
suitable to its value." 

" And I make no doubt," said Mr. Wilmot^ 
'^ that this friend thought this mighty epic equaj 
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to the Iliad ; and, therefore, like Alexander, who 
kept the works of Homer in a casket of gold, he 
coold do no less." 

" In one respect," said Mr, Seymour, " we 
must agree that it is superior." 

" Indeed ! I should never have supposed that 
possible ; but I have not read the Columbiad ; 
pray point out such a wonderful circumstance." 

" I mean," continued Mr. Seymour, " in its 
moral tendency. Homer (as, indeed, most other 
poets) has clothed war with such imposing pomp 
and glorious circumstance, that he has hidden all 
its deformity, and rendered it an object of attrac- 
tion, rather than abhorrence. He has elevated 
the character of the soldier and the hero, who 
are the destroyers, far above the statesman and 
sage, who are the benefactors of mankind. The 
poet, in choosing the soldier, instead of the citi- 
zen, as the subject of his muse, has surrounded 
valour with such a blaze of glory, that wisdom 
and virtue are quite obscured ; and the olive or 
eivic wreath, is less the object of ambition than 
the laurel crown. 

" These poems of antiquity, if they do not 
first implant, at least cherish, in the human mind 
false notions of greatness, inducing it to prefer 
the triumphs of arms, to the arts of peace ; and, 
while they labour to establish the divine rights of 
kings, forget those of the people ; thus giving to 
despotism that pre-eminence which belongs to 
liberty, 

" Youthful enthusiasm is more easily enkindled 
by the brilliancy of glory, than by the light^ of 
science ; by the hopes of conquest, than by the 
principles of beneficence. 

" Alexander is not the only young man, who 
prefers the verses of Homer, to the precepts of 
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Aristotle ; the inspirations of poetry, to the les- 
sons of philosophy. And what was the conse- 
quence f he became the scourge, instead of the 
benefactor of mankind. Such, in each succeed- 
ing age, has been, and, if not resisted, such ever 
must be, the effect of such poetry on the youth- 
ful mind, and on the destinies of mankind. And 
so pernicious is this induence, that, in my opinion, 
it outweighs all the excellence and beauty of this 
celebrated work. 

*' As long as poets can confer immortality on 
names and actions, we certainly should have a 
much higher regard for their sentiments than 
their language. Taking this as tlie standard of 
excellence, has not our Columbian an enviable 
superiority to the Grecian bard ? 

*' The Columbiad is a patriotic poem. Liberty 
is the only muse which the poet has invoked, and 
her spirit breathes through every line. The 
rights of the people, and not the rights of kings ; 
the blessings of peace, and not the charms of 
conquest; the virtue of patriots, and not the glory 
of heroes — are the subjects which the American 

{)oet has illustrated ; not, indeed, in numbers so 
ofly or harmonious, nor adorned with figures so 
sublime and beautiful, as those by which the Gre- 
cian is characterized ; but with a force of reason, 
and a depth of feeling, more worthy of our praise, 
than the charms of fancy, or melody of verse. 
Yes, I trust that this poem will one day become a 
popular and a national work; that, early put 
into the hands of youth, it will destroy the illu- 
sions of false glory, and lead our countrymen to 
seek for fame in nobler objects, than the sceptres 
of kings, or wreaths of conquerors." 

" You are a warm advocate^ Mr. Seymour, and 
there is much justice in your observations. A 
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poem should not be estimated solely for its beau- 
ty, harmony, or sublimity ; its moral tendency 
should have a due weight. Whatever may be the 
variety or extent of his powers, he who amuses, 
is never placed on an equality with him who en- 
lightens mankind. Though their genius may be 
equal, we certainly should assign to Lord Chat- 
ham a higher place in the temple of fame, than to 
Garrick. And the poet who best promotes the 
good of mankind, should, without doubt, rank 
highest in its esteem. But unless his verse has 
power to dispel the illusions created by the poets 
who have gone before him, this is an award he 
cannot hope to gain. Such a revolution in pub- 
lic sentiments and opinions is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished ; but I much doubt whether 
the Columbiad is the poem which is to achieve 
this triumph^ of true over false glory. It is a 
doubt, future ages alone can remove. In our 
days, I suspect, ambition will continue to climb 
thrones, and gather laurels." 

"I hope otherwise,*' said Mr. Seymour. 
" Wlien I ^behold the wonderful effects our revo- 
lution has already produced, I look for still 
greater miracles. In this new world, the altar of 
liberty has been raised on the ruins of a throne ; 
a flame kindled, which burns brighter and bright-^ 
er. Already has its light penetrated the regions 
of slavery and despotism, and discovered to a 
great nation its fetters and its rights. The dark- 
ness by which they had been concealed is dissi- 
pated ; a spark from our altar has lighted the 
flame in Europe ; think not it can again be ex- 
tinguished ! The time is not far distant, when 
deeds of virtue^ and not of arms, shall inspire 
the epic muse. Yes, in our patriot poet's pro- 
phetic language, I can say— 

11* 
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< I see the aspiring genius of the age. 
Soar in the bard, and strengthen in the sage. 
The bard with bolder hand assumes the lyre. 
Warms the glad nations with unwonted fire» 
Attunes to virtue all the tones that roll 
Their tides of transport through the expanding soul ; 
For him no more, beneath their furious gods, 
Old ocean rages, or Olympus nods, 
Uprooted mountains sweep the dark profound, 
Or Titans groan beneath the rending ground. 
No more his clangour maddens up tbie mind, 
To crush, to conquer, to enslave mankind ; 
To build on ruined realms the shrine of fame. 
Or load his numbers with a tyrant's name. 
Far nobler objects animate his tongue, 
And give new energies to epic song.'" 

'^ I join rather in the wish than in the hope of 
such a result," said Mr. Wilmot ; ^' but, allowing 
all the force of your argument, you certainly dp 
not mean to say, that the sentiment constitutes the 
whole excellence of a poem .^" 

'^ Mr. Seymour can never contend for such a 
proposition as that," said Mr. O. ; " since ser* 
mons, at that rate, would be our best poems.'' 

" No, gentlemen," replied Mr. Seymour ; " I 
only assert, that in one point, and that a most 
material point, the American may claim a supe- 
riority over the Grecian poet." 

" You will allow then," said Mr. Wilmot, <^ that 
in all other respects he is inferior." 

<< It would be a vain attempt to prove bim 
equal in flights of fancy, harmony of verse, or 
beauty of description, to the inimitable bard of 
antient times ; still I think the Columbiad has 
many redeeming beauties, which ought to save it 
from severe and indiscriminate condemnation ; 
and that, in moral grandeur, it has never beeu 
surpassed." 

" Yet I fear," said Mr. Wilmot, « with all this 
moral grandeur, it will do mankind little good, 
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unless it is infused into better verse than the lines 
you have just repeated," 

" Such verse," said Mr. O., " will never flow 
through future ages, nor, I fear, instruct our own ; 
if a poem does not become popular, its influence 
cannot be sufficiently extensive, or its power suf- 
ficiently strong, to correct error, or enlighten 
mankind." 

"The greatest poems," said Mr. Seymour, 
*' have seldom', if ever, been popular in the age 
in which they were written. Our poet, in the 
choice of his subject, has had unusual difficulties 
to contend with ; the events are too recent — the 
actors too well known ; hence he is fettered by 
historic truth, and cannot avail himself of the 
license which antiquity would allow. He is ex- 
cluded from all the rich stores of invention, the 
bright colourings of fancy, which impart so great 
an interest, and throw such a brilliancy over 
other poems. No man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre, neither can events and characters, with 
which we are familiar, have that grandeur and 
sublimity which they receive from uncertainty 
anddistance. When near an object, we discern 
all its irregularities and impii/ections; and in 
transactions which have passed under our own 
eye, we perceive all the weaknesses and little- 
nesses which inseparably attach to men, and to 
the actions of men." 

" That is very true," said Mr. Wilmot, smiling ; 
^^ I must own, that a near view of human actions 
and actors does most effectually destroy the illu- 
sions of heroism, and patriotism, and greatness ; 
yes, as effectually as to go behind the scenes of a 
theatre, does the illusions of the drama. I re- 
member being charmed with the green forests 
and bowers of roses, vivid lightning, rolling 
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thunder, and pelting rain, until I discovered the 
wheels within wheels, the matches, gunpowder, 
pasteboard and tinsel, which produced the en- 
chantment of theatric scenery. And, as for the 
actors! he who trod the stage as a hero, died 
like a patriot, harrangued like a Cicero, and kin- 
dled such enthusiasm in my youthful bosom, 
lost all his power, when I discovered him to be 
the poor shabby fellow he too often is. And 
as for the beauty, with which I used to be so 
desperately enamoured^^oh ! ladies, had you 
seen of what it was made, you would scarcely 
believe that I could ever fall in love with beauty 
again.'' 

<< Alas !" said Mr. O., ^^ that a glimpse behind 
the curtain of the theatre of real life, should have 
such similar effects ! the patriots and sages, who 
inspire such veneration, when we see them actiiig 
their parts in public, appear very differently when 
we peep behind the scenes. Then they are men, 
mere men, subject to the same weaknesses, degra- 
ded by the same frailties, the sport of the same 
passions, as the rest of their species ; often mere 
puppets, moved by wires, in the hands of others ; 
and the measures of government quite as involved 
and complicated, as the machinery of the the- 
atre." 

<<I cannot agree entirely with you, gentle- 
men," said Mr. Seymour, " but trust there are 
many glorious exceptions ; yet, I must acknow- 
ledge, that distance .of time gives to character 
and circumstance that majesty, beauty, and sub- 
limity, which distance of space gives to natural 
objects. Standing at the foot of a mountain, we 
can form no idea of the vastness of its size, the 
beauty of its outline, or the loftiness of its 
height ; it is only afa off, when seen through the 
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blue ether, that it swells into sablimity. Thus 
human character must be viewed through the 
medium of time, before we can discern its gran- 
deur and dignity ; nor can events be appreciated, 
except by their consequences, or their magnitude 
and importance realized, till after the lapse of 
years — nay, often of ages. Then, shall the pa- 
triotism which asserted our rights, and the hero- 
ism which achieved our glorious revolution, rise 
like the mountain, into sublimity ; and the im- 
perfections and prejudices, by which they are 
now deformed, be lost in distance." 

'* Yet, with all its insuperable difficulties,'^ said 
Mr. O., " 1 think our poet more fortunate in his 
subject than Homer. The Trojan war was waged 
-for the recovery of a faithless woman, and Achil- 
les' anger provoked by the loss of a fair captive ; 
while the American war was waged for the liberty 
of a mighty empire, and the grief of Columbus 
caused by the ingratitude of a nation." 

** You are perfectly right in the decision," said 
Mr. Seymour, <' and I rejoice that even this monu- 
ment has been raised to liberty; the sculpture 
may be rude, but the materials will be durable ; 
and I cannot but think^ that when covered with the 
moss and mould of antiquity, it will be gazed on 
with admiration." 

" Allowing distance necessary for sublimity, 
approximation does not destroy interest or beauty; 
therefore, let us see, Mr. Seymour, if you can find 
us any instances of these qualities in this huge 
quartp," said Mr. O., turning over the pages of 
the Columbiad. *' Let us begin with the begin- 
iog, as children say : 

* I sing the mariner ;' " — - 

" A most noble subject," interrupted Mr. Wil- 
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mot ; '^ that is enough for me ; the poet whose 
song begins with such a vulgar wretch as a sailor, 
(mariner is the same thing,) must want genius, 
want elevation of thought, of fancy. I hope be 
describes him in his proper costume, and speaking 
his own delicate and refined dialect. Ignorance, 
vulgarity, low birth, and every other low idea, is 
associated with the word. What, it speaking of 
Cincinnatus, I was to say, 

< I sing the ploughman.' 

<^ It would not, to my mind, convey an image half 
so mean." 

" Really," said Louisa, " I cannot feel the 
force of your criticism ; the word conveyed no 
such idea to my mind." 

'' Nor to mine," said Mrs. Seymour and Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

*^ That, ladies, is because you are not conver- 
sant with sailors, mariners I mean, in their dirty 
tar jackets ; but ask the gentlemen present, and 
if they own the truth, they must confess the sub- 
ject debased by such a commencement." 

The gentlemen laughed ; in the light in which 
he presented it, they could not but acknowledge 
there was some justice in his observation ; but ad- 
ded, he must recollect the word mariner was not 
limited to a common sailor, but might apply to 
any navigator. 

" The word mariner even sounded poetically 
to my ears," said Louisa, <' until you coupled it 
with such vulgar ideas ; it now seems stripped of 
that charm." 

" What word would you substitute ? since you 
have destroyed the charm of this, you are bound 
to give us a better ; but as Columbus was^neitker 
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a Statesman, philosopher, nor hero, I think you 
will be puzzled,'' said Mrs. Mortimer. , 

" Why not man ?" said Mr. O. ; " kings, he- 
roes and philosophers are but men. Wilmot try 
bow that will read.'' 

'* You must lend me two feet then, or the verse 
will hobble sadly." 

" Say mortal^ then." 

" One foot would be still wanting, or the line 
would limp like a sailor {mariner^ I beg the 
poet's pardon) who had lost a leg." 

'< Your infirmity, Wilmot, must supply the de- 
ficiency." 

'* I am afraid it will be with a wooden stump ; 
but let's try. Now, ladies^ bow do you like this : 

< I sing the daring man, who first unfurrdf " 

<< I do not like it half as. well as the original," 
said Mrs. Mortimer. 

< I sing the f?MZnn«r, who first unfurrd.' " 

*^ Ah, I see," said an old gentleman, laughing, 
" ladies prefer sound to sense. Yet, surely, if 
you think a moment, you cannot object to a 
daring man.^^ 

** I yield," said Mrs. Mortimer, laughing in 
torn; *^ though I don't know, on second thoughts ; 
yes, I prefer mariner ; I do not like the word 
daring ; though synonymous with courageous, it 
is often coupled with vice ; will not matcMess man 
answer ? there is alliteration, full sound, and high 
sense." 

^^ But it is excessively harsh, cousin ; let us, if 
possible, unite sound and sense. But, mamma, 
you have not given us your opinion." 
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« How would adventurer do ?'* said Mrs. Sey- 
mour. 

" Try, Miss Seymour," said Wilmotj " if any 
one can make it sound musically, I am sure you 
can." 

" Mamma must try her own experiment,'' re- 
plied Louisa, blushing. 
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'< < I sing the adventurer^ who first unfurlM. 

'^ It will not do ; neither sound nor sense please 
roe," said Mrs. Seymour; "I, therefore, with- 
draw my amendment." 

. " Well," said the old senator, " we will let it lie 
on the table, and proceed ; but begin at the begin- 
ning again, sir, if you please." 

^' Thus, then," said Wilmot, reading in a full 
and sonorous tone : 

<< < I sing the mariner, who first unfurlM 
An eastern banner o'er the western world, 
And taught mankind where future empires lay 
In these fair confines of descending day ; 
Who sway'd a moment with vicarious power' "— 

" What power .'^" exclaimed Mr. O., " preca- 
rious ?" 

" No, vicarious," answered Wilmot, 

" Harsh, and far-fetched," said another ; " do, 
ladies, try your hands, or your wits ratberi in 
mending that." 

Several epithets were proposed and rejected ; 
at last, by an unanimous vote, the whole couplet 
was changed, and the following substituted : 

* Whose delegated hand in triumph bore 
Iberia's sceptre on (he new found shore.' " 

<< That delegated is very prosaic after all ; but 
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to go on,'' said Wilmot, and he read several 
stanzas, until he came to 

• *^ 0*er Valladolid's regal turrets hazed 
The drizsly fogs from dull Pisnerga raised. 
Whose hovering sheets, along the welkin driven, 
Thinned the pale stars, and shut the eye of Heaven.'^ 

^* I can read no more," exclaimed Wilmot ; 
*^ I am cboaked with such horrible words, be- 
wildered in those drizzly fogs, and blinded by 
that sheet which shut the eye of Heaven. Pray 
tell me, fair ladies, for you must know of what 
stuff sheets are made, how did this sheet ^ thin 
the pale stars ;' as for shutting the eye of Hea- 
ven, it is more comprehensible, for I suppose it 
was tied over the face of the sun, as we tie a 
handkerchief over our eyes when we play at 
blindman's buff; but how it thinned the stars is 
past my finding out. Now, is not this wretched 
stufff surely, Mr. Seymour, you do not expect 
verse like this to convey truth, or any other good 
thing, into the minds of men." 

'^ I could stand and hear an author, who was 
only an author," said Mr. Seymour, " criticised, 
even as harshly as you criticise ; but as in this 
author I acknowledge a friend, I must beg your 
patience a little longer. Louisa, you have read 
the Columbiad since I have ; try and find some 
stanzas that may have a chance of pleasing." 

" I remember, mamma," said Louisa modestly, 
'^ you admired the lines in which Columbus 
apostrophizes the country he had discovered, ut- 
tered whilst confined in a gloomy dungeon, and 
that you thought them simple and affecting ; will 
you read them Mr. Wilmot .'^" said she, pointing 
out the passage. 

'^ Let me rather have the pleasure of hearing 

VOL. I. 12 
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them through your lips/^ said he. She would 
not contest the point, but repeated with much 
feeling : 

^< Land of delights ! ah, dear delusive coast, 
To these fond aged eyes forever lost ; 
No more thy flowery vales I wander o'er. 
For me thy mountains rear their heads no mort ; 
For me thy rocks no sparkling gems unfold, 
Nor streams resplendent wear their paths in gold ; 
From realms of promised peace, for ever toroy 
I hail mute anguish, and in silence mourn." 

And further on, describing the Queen of Spun, 
and her kindness : 

*^ One gentle guardian once could shield the braTe^ 
But now that guardian slumbers in the grave*^ 

** To acknowledge these lines are not bcid^ is 
as much praise as I can conscientiously bestow on 
them," said Wilmot. 

*' My conscience allows me to go a little far* 
ther," said Mr. O. ; '' there is some meaning in 
them — some feeling too ; and the images pre- 
sented to the fancy are pleasing. * Land of de- 
lights ; flowery vales ; sparkling gems,' &c. tec. 
are far more agreeable than those ' drizzly fogs 
and wet sheets' Wilmot was reading about." 

" But," said Wilmot, " whatever is beautiful 
is borrowed." 

*' You have no mercy," exclaimed Mrs. Morti- 
mer ; " but prove your allegation." 

" I do not accuse him of borrowing words, or 
images," said Mr. Wilmot ; " however, I would 
venture to say, when he wrote that passage, he 
thought of Eve's farewell to Paradise ; at least 
it makes me think of it." 

^^ The appearance of Hespeti" said Mrs. Sey- 
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Biour, " I think beautifully described ;" and she 
lead the passage. 

" Well," said Mr. Wilmot, " as it pleases a 
lady of Mrs. Sey/nour's taste, we will let it pass ; 
all, except the astonished room^ which is rather too 
bold a personification ; a most astonishing cir* 
cumstance, truly !" 

" Cannot even one word escape you f " ssdd 
Louisa, reproachfully. 

" I am playing the part pf a critic, not of a 
friend ; the indulgence, which ih one would be a 
fault, in the other would be a virtue." 

" When I write a book," said Mrs. Mortimer, 
" I hope only friends will read it. But, Mrs. 
Seymour, point out to us some more of the beau« 
ties of this work." 

*^ Yes," said Louisa, <' let friendship at least 
soften the asperity of criticism." 

" The story of Oella and Capac,^^ said Mrs. 
Seymour, '' is marked by beauties which I think 
even Mr. Wilmot will not find fault with ; but it 
is too long to read at present. I could, indeed, 
select some lines and passages, but they would 
lose much by being separated from the whole ; 
for instance, describing the influence of Capac 
on the savage state of society, he says : 

' O^er this dark world his mind superior shone, 
And seemM the semblance of his parent sun.' 
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And again, where he describes Peru : 

* No changing seasons there the flowers deformi 
No dread volcano, and no mountain storm ; 
Rain ne'er invades, nor livid lightnings play, 
Nor clouds obscurp the radiant king of day ; 
But while his orb, in ceaseless glory bright. 
Rolls the rich day, and fires the stars by nigKt, 
Unbounded fulness flows beneath his reign. 
Seeds yield their treasures, fruits adorn the plain.' 
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*' And ill giving an account of the different con- 
quests of Capac, I was much struck by the dying 
speech of one of the savages, which s forcibly 
proves, that what we deem good^ or honourable^ 
depends solely on opinion. After he is fallen, 
€apac endeavours to console him by sajdng : 

* Yet rest in peace, and know a chief so brave. 
When life departs, shall find an honoured grave.' 

*=' To which the worshipper of the vulture replies: 

< Insult roe not with tombs, the monster cried ; 
Let closing clods thy coward carcase hide. 
But these brave bones, unburied on the plain, 
Touch not with dust, nor dare with rites profane. 
Me ! would'st thou cover f no, from yonder sky, 
The wide-beakM vulture that beholds me die, 
Soon, with his cowering train my flesh shall tear. 
And wolves and tigers indicate their share.'" 

^* This is certainly a striking passage," said 
one of the gentlemen ; '* the poet has been less 
happy in marking the characters of civilized^ 
than savage life. Excepting Franklin, I do no^ 
know another of our worthies to whom he has 
done justice." 

*' Read us that passage, Mr. Wilmot," sai 
the Senator, pointing it out to him. 

< Sage Franklin next arose, with cheerful mein, 
And smiled unruffled o'er the solemn scene ; 
His locks of age, a various wreath embraced. 
Palm of all arts that e'er a mortal graced. 
Beneath him lay the sceptre kings had borne. 
And the tamed thunder, from the tempest torn.' 

" The two last lines are the only ones worthy 
of the subject," said Wilmot, as he closed the 
book ; '< and they are the mutilated thoughts of 
Turgot ; ' he snatched the lightning from Heaven^ 
and the sceptre from tyrants.* " 
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^' Papa/' said Louisa, '* I wish you would 
read the opening of the eighth book, for I really 
think Mr. Wilmot's manner of Teading does in* 
justice to the poem ; a person may, by his tone 
of voice and emphasis, make the most serious 
things ridiculous, and the most musical, discor- 
dant." 

" And do you charge me with doing this, Miss 
Seymour ?" 

'* Yes, indeed I do," said Louisa ; '^ you do 
not agree with the author in politics, and, there- 
fore, will not agree with him in any thing else." 

" I an afraid you must plead guilty, Wilmot," 
said Mr. O.; '* for I observed something like a 
sneer steal over your face more than once." 

" Miss Seymour," said Wilmot, " you must 
rectify my judgment and dissipate my prejudices; 
I do not think I have any which can resist your 
eloquence, and am very open to conviction, I as- 
sure you. Pray, Mr. Seymour, read the passage 
your daughter has selected ; I am prepared to 
■ admire." 

After Mr. Seymour had read the opening of 
the eighth book, " Hail holy peace," &c. they 
all agreed it was superior to any part they had 
before heard, and forbore criticism, though some 
lines required it. 

" It is much to be regretted," observed the Se- 
nator, '' that our author had not confined himself 
to prose ; in that, he would have had few, if any 
rivals ; and, as a political writer, he is both logi- 
cal and eloquent." 

" Or had he," said Mr. O., " confined his po- 
etical exertions to that exquisitely beautiful piece, 
entitled Hasty Pudding, his poetry would have 
been as much admired as his pro^e." 

12* 
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"That petit morceau,'*^ said Mrs. Seymour, 
" was inspired by feeling, and, unless so inspired, 
fancy is always cold. I have often heard him 
relate, with great pleasure, the incident which 
gave rise to that poetical effusion. He was once, 
when a solitary traveller in the mountains of Sa- 
voy, benighted on his way, and, after long wan- 
dering, found shelter in the cabin of a peasant. 
On asking for ^ome food, the good woman of the 
house told him, she had nothing to offer him but 
polenta^ which he gladly accepted. The fagot 
was thrown on the fire, the pot hung over the 
blaze, and the kind hostess, bending over, sang, 
as she stirred the mush as we call it, hasty pud" 
ding as it is called in New-England, and polenta 
in Italy. Meanwhile, our poet sat on a low seat 
by the fire, watching the preparation of his sup- 
per, which instantaneously and forcibly brought 
home to his memory, with all its comforts and 
delights. This bad been the food of his child- 
hood, and often, when a boy, bad he eagerly 
watched, as he now did, the housewife bending 
over the fire, stirring the hasty pudding. In this 
piece, he describes the cultivation and various 
preparations of maize^ not forgetting the husking" 
frolic^ as glad and merry a season to the Ame- 
rican, as the vintage to the European. The 
long train of the remembered joys of home 
pressed upon his memory, and, taking out his pen- 
cil, he rapidly wrote the effusions of his heart." 

" I wish, Mrs. Seymour," said Mr. Wilmot, 
" you would favour us with a sight of this little 
piece." 

" I will look for it, and, on some other occa- 
sion, we will read it together. I would fain give 
yoq a better opinion of our poet and friend." 
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*' But, ladies, after so much poetry, sbaQ we 
not have some music ?" said Mr. O. 

Mr. Wilmot hastened to open the piano, and, 
after Mrs. Mortimer rose from the instrument, 
Louisa took her place. 

" Now, pray, my dear young lady," said the 
Senator, '* treat me with a little old-fashioned 
mpsic ; Italian may tickle the ear, but it does not 
touch the heart ; what if you ^ve us * Old Ro* 
bin Gray,' or * Lang Syne.' " 

*' Either, or both," said Louisa. 

" Oh, both, by all means," said the old gen- 
tleman. 

" Now Lochaber, if you are not tired — ah, 
that's a tune makes the tears come into my eyes. 

< Farewell to Lochaber, farewell to my Jean.' 

" You will never feel the beauty of that song, 
young gentleman," said he, turning to Wilmotj 
who was leaning over Louisa's chair, " until you 
are parting with the girl you love. Though 
thirty years and more have passed, since that 
happened to me, you see that song makes a fool 
of me yet," said he, wiping his eyes. 

When Wilmot thought how soon he would be 
obliged to part with Louisa, he could almost have 
kept the old man company. 

/* Nay, don't look so serious, young gentleman, 
don't look so serious ; it is a sweet sorrow after 
all. Love has its pains, to be sure, but it has 
pleasures enough to pay for its pains. You 
would not throw away a rose, because it has 
thorns ; besides, one never heard of a thorn's 
killing one. You see I am an old man, though 
my heart was like to break singing ' Farewell to 
my Jean.' " 
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^'I cannot ima^ne," said Mrs. Mortimer, 
'< why you like tunes which recall painful recol- 
lections ; Miss Seymour had better play you a 
gay tune, which would put such gloomy thoughts 
out of your head." 

^' Not on any account," said the old gentle- 
man ; " what is your heart made of, madam, if 
you sometimes do not love to cry, better than to 
laugh ?" 

'' Made of summer skies, and not April 
clouds," said Mrs. Mortimer, laughing ; *^ I 
leave it to the company to decide which is best." 

'* More flowers blow under April clouds, than 
summer suns," said Louisa. 

'' Then you will join the crying party !" said 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

'* The spring of life is like the spring of the 
year," said the old gentleman, '^ and has most 
pleasures and most flowers." 

^' I will dispense with the pleasured," said Mrs. 
Mortimer, '< if they must be watered with tears." 

" Few will envy your perpetual sunshine, my 
good lady ; your life will be as barren as the 
ground parched by the summer's sun. Now, my 
good young lady, sing, if you please. 



* Twas in that season of the year 
When all things gay and sweet appear. 
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Louisa smiled, as she complied with his odd 
request ; while Mrs. Mortimer exclaimed, stop- 
ping her ears — " Roslin Castle ! of all the tunes 
in the world! does he know that's the dead 
march, played only at funerals !" When it was 
finished, she ran to the piano, and, taking Loui- 
sa's place — " Since you are determined to set us 
crying, I will try if I cannot, in turn, set you 
all dancing." 
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^^ Right, quite right," said the old gentleman ; 
** after rain comes sunshine ; and if this young 
lady will be my partner, I will show you I have 
not forgotten how to dance, as well as cry." 

Mrs. Seymour seconded the motion, and took 
Mrs. Mortimer's place at the piano, while the 
rest danced. Mrs. Mortimer insisted, that as 
she was of the laughing party, she must be his 
partner, and Louisa must dance with Wilmot ; 
the old gentleman took her hand, and they 
danced a Highland reel with great spirit and 
good humour. 

" You gentlemen of the south," said Mr. O., 
'^ never think you are too old for dancing : we, 
who come from the land of demure habits — we^ 
the descendants of the puritans, think it a kind 
of madness, to dance, even when we are young." 

<' Then you lose one of the greatest pleasures 
of life," said the lively old gentleman. " The 
merriest dance I ever had was at my grand- 
daughter's wedding. And so, wishing you may 
all have the same pleasure, I will bid you good 
night." 

The rest of the gentlemen soon followed his 
example. Mr. Wilmot was the last, and stayed 
to obtain permission to attend the ladies, the next 
morning, to the Capitol; as he assured them 
they might expect to hear some good speaking, 
a very interesting subject being then under de- 
bate. 



CHAPTER X. 



Be WM • most complete orator in the house of commons, persuasire, strong 
•nd pathetic, at the occasion required. 

He saw, as by intoition, the disposiUon of the hooac^ and prand 

•r receded accordloglj. 



"My dear mamma," said Edward, running 
into the parlour where the family wjere at break- 
fast ; *^ I have a charming plan to propose to 
you?'' 

^^ Well, let us hear it, my boy ; it must be a 
charming one, if it is as gay as you appear ; 
where did you get such a fine colour f " 

^' From the fine weather, mother; it is the most 
delightful day you ever felt ; Henry and myself 
have been playing snow-ball for this hour past." 

" Very delightful, indeed!" said Louisa, 
. ^^ when we are freezing beside this great fire ; biit 
what plan have you to propose, Edward f " 

" One that will delight you, I am sure : papa— - 
mamma — what say you to going a sleighing ?" 

" Oh ! do say yes," said Emily, jumping up 
and running to her father to kiss and coax him 
into compliance. 

" Did not your sister say we were freezing by 
the fireside ? what would become of us then, ex- 
posed to the keen air ?" said Mrs. Seymour. 

" Indeed, my child, you must be crazy," con- 
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tinned his mother ; *^ look at this cnp and saocer : 
while you have been talking, they have froten to- 
gether, it is so intensely cold.'' 

*' So much the better for sleighing ; mamma, 
pray consent ; we may not have another oppor- 
tonity this year." 

** Pray do, mamma ; you know I never have 
been in a sleigh in my life," said Emily. 

*' But where is a sleigh to be procured ? I do 
not believe there are three in all Washington." 

** Mr. Desmond has one, I know," said Ed- 
ward, " and i( he is not going to use it, 1 am 
sure he will lend it to us." 

While they were discussing the matter, Mr. 
Wilmot came in ; he entered eagerly into the 
scheme, and undertook to procure a sleigh from 
a gentleman of New-York, who, when he re- 
moved to the city, had brought one with him. 

The indulgent parents could not long resist the 
solicitations of the young folks, and Edward went 
with Mr. Wilmot in search of a sleigh ; and it was 
agreed they should call for Mrs. Mortimer, and 
after their ride, go, as arranged the night before, 
to the House of Representatives. Mrs. Seymour 
objected on account of the extreme cold ; but 
Louisa told her they should feel it less at the Capi- 
tol than elsewhere ; every one complained of the 
hall being kept too warm. 

The sleigh at last arrived, and wrapping up 
in pelisses, shawls, fur tippets and muffs, Mrs. 
Mortimer (for whom they called) and Louisa 
were well secured from the unusual severity of 
the cold. The sky of the brightest blue ; the 
earth of a pure and resplendent white, lit up by 
all the brightness of an unclouded sun, whose ef- 
fulgence was poured through an atmosptn^re, the 
transparency of which was not dimmed by a 
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floating vapour, were objects whose combined 
brilliancy, dazzled, nay, almost blinded the be- 
holder. No where could the eye find shelter 
from the overpowering radiance. The snow glit- 
tered with innumerable rays of light, reflected 
from its polished surface, and the very air seemed 
to sparkle. Those who have never seen so bright 
a skv> and the refulc^ent sun, through an atmos- 
phere as transparent, cannot form an adequate 
idea of a scene like this. The keenness and pu- 
rity of the air, quicken the circulation of the 
blood, and excite the spirits to gayety and mirth. 
Hence our sleighing parties are, of all diversionSi 
the most joyous and inspiriting. In Washington 
they were scarcely known. The snow which 
falls during the winter, seldom remains longer 
than a day or two; more frequently it is melted 
by the first day's sun, and, being unfrequent as it 
is transient, sleighs are little known, and little 
used, by the old inhabitants; but, having since 
been introduced by persons from the northern 
£tate$, are coming more into use. Such a sight 
was as yet so rare, that the boys left their snow 
balling, skating, and other pastimes, to run after 
our party, who flew, rather than rode through the 
avenue. After a course of many miles, they re- 
turned in great exhilaration of spirits to the capi- 
tol. The crowd of carriages before the door in- 
dicated the numerous company within, anc; the 
ladies were glad to be joined by Mr. O. and an- 
other gentleman, who might assist in procuring 
them seats, which, on some occasions, was an al- 
most Herculean labour. They ascended to the 
gallery, but found it filled by so consolidated a 
mass of people, that no space remained for more. 
The person standing nearest the entrance, assured 
Mi:. Wilmot he could not advance a step farther^ 
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and that those before him could scarcely stir 
hand or foot. He returned to the ladies, who 
were expressing their disappointment, when a 
member of the house came into the ante-room 
where they were, and understanding their distress, 
politely offered to conduct them into the lobby, 
though rather out of order. Mrs. Mortimer was 
quite delighted with this proposition, as it freed 
her from the disagreeable company she must have 
been surrounded with in the gallery ; " where," 
said she, '^ between my red, my blacky and my 
white brethren, the smoke of cigars, and the 
heated atmosphere, one can neither stir nor 
breathe." 

The door-keeper brought them chairs, and 
placed them so that they could see the orator of 
the day. The lobbies were almost as much 
crowded as the galleries, but being exclusively, 
filled with gentlemen, it was far more agreeable, 
than to be squeezed in with the mingled multi- 
tude above. It is really wonderful, how genteel 
women and delicate young ladies can choose to 
expose themselves to a situation so disagreeable 
and inconvenient. Should one happen to faint, 
it would be impossible to get fresh air, except by 
lifting her over the heads of people in the gal- 
lery, or letting her down into the hall below* 
But what will not curiosity and fashion accom- 
plish ! This place, improper and unpleasant as 
it is for young and delicate females, is the daily 
resort of the beauty and fashion of the city. 
There, for four, five, six long hours, will they sit 
imprisoned ; and for what ? Not for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge — not for amusement — most 
surely not for health — and certainly not to listen, 
since such a purpose must be defeated by the 
whispering conversatioD carried PQ between them 
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and their attendant beaux. Is it because it is the 
fashion ? is it to murder time ? or is it, as most 
people say, to see and be seen ? In this they 
perfectly succeed, as the front seats in the gallery 
place them in a situation so conspicuous, that the 
eye of every member on the floor can dwell with 
unobstructed gaze on this galaxy of charms, 
while they, with one glance, can take in the whole 
scerib below. Is the attention of the orator dis- 
tracted, or is his eloquence animated, and his 
mind inspired, by these fair auditors ? This is 
a disputed point ; though some have acknow- 
ledged, that it was impossible to chain down the 
attention to the dull and wearisome routine of 
business, when such powerful attraction drew it 
to higher and brighter regions. It is certain, 
wherever the wits of our legislators may be, the 
eyes of some are oftener fixed on the gallery, 
than on the Speaker's chair. 

But when a favourite orator rises, all is still, 
all is attention ; heads are bent forward, feathers 
wave, veils flutter, and eyes sparkle. And often, 
turning as if to address the gentlemen behind 
him, the speaker's eyes are thrown up, as if to 
say, " to you, too, ladies, do 1 address myself." 
All this is mutually flattering, mutually pleasing. 
It is not, then, wonderful, that the young, the 
old, the gay, and fashionable, instead of passing 
their mornings at home, in music, reading, or do- 
mestic duties, should lounge away their hours in 
the crowded, heated, suflbcating galleries of the 
Senate chamber and hall of Representatives !-— 
not in the least wonderful, particularly as politi- 
cal debates, and the passing of revenue laws and 
tax bills, are so very, very sentimental, so int^ 
resting, so amusing ! 
But this day was an exception to the general 
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coarse of things ; to-day, a well-founded expee 
tation of pleasure, and the deepest interest, at- 
tracted the throng of ladies, citizens, and stran- 
gers, with which the galleries, the lobbies, and the 
hall were crowded ! 

The question was of war ! All the talents, 
and all the patriotism, of the Representatives of 
our country, were drawn forth on the occasion. 
On this day the question was to be taken, and 
the most eloquent orator in the assembly was 
expected to speak. To-day, there was no walk- 
ing about ; no writing of letters, or reading of 
newspapers, in the hall ; no whispering in the 
gallery. The current business of the day was 
over ; the members from distant parts of the 
house crowded near the spot where the Speaker 
sat; the foreign Ministers, strangers, and Sena- 
tors, leaned over the barrier that separated them 
from the floor of the House ; the ladies bent for- 
ward their heads ; the crowd behind mounted 
the benches ; that all might see, and all hear, the 
favourite orator. He rose — and, in that easy 
and graceful manner, peculiarly his own ; in that 
full and harmonious voice, whose very sound 
persuades ; with that strength of argument, and 
warmth of eloquence, which convince and charm ; 
he delivered those patriotic sentiments, presented 
those just views, and expressed those noble reso- 
lutions, which fixed the wavering, enlightened 
the ignorant, and kindled enthusiasm in all who 
listened. Attention hung upon his accents, con- 
viction followed his reasoning, and unanimity of 
opinion crowned this most eloquent and powerful 
speech. For five long hours he spoke ; some- 
times pausing to rest, taking a glass of water to 
refresh himself; often changing his position ; now 
gracefully leaning on the back of his chair ; now 
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Standing erect, with out-stretched arm; now 
eagerly bending forward, as if the better to reach 
the hearts of his hearers. His eye now thrown 
in a general glance round the whole assembly ; 
now bent in inquiry, as if to catch coincidence of 
opinion from his friends, and now fixed with pe- 
netrating force on the face of. an opponent, as if 
he could detect and destroy opposition with an 
eye-beam ! His voice, his gestures, his looks, 
varied with his varying subjects ; soft and per- 
suasive, rapid and energetic, lofty and command- 
ing, as the subject by turns required. 

Such an entertainment was not an every day's 
occurrence ; this was, indeed, '' the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul ;" and well earned, at 
the expense of much fatigue and inconvenience. 
The ladies could not have sustained so long a 
confinement, without refreshment ; and this the 
gentlemen took care to supply. As it was im- 
possible to hand any thing through the solid 
mass of people in the gallery, they ingenioasly 
contrived, by tying baskets and handkerchiefs, 
full of oranges and cakes, to long poles, to hand 
them to the front of the galleries, from the floor 
of the house. Snatching the moments when the 
Speaker paused to rest, the door-keepers, and 
other attendants, would raise these refreshments, 
in this manner, to the ladies ; while the gentle- 
men, stealing on tiptoe to the lobbies, would hand 
round oranges, &(c., to the ladies who were there. 
Mrs. Mortimer and Louisa were well supplied 
and well attended to, though they both declared, 
their attention was so completely absorbed by 
the eloquence to which they listened, that they 
experienced no want of refreshment. 

The sun was now declining, and a dimmer 
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light Stole through the scarlet drapery that half- 
covered the windows. 

*" The day is drawing to a close," said the 
Speaker; " arid, unwilling to weary your atten* 
tioD, my arguments shall likewise close." 

No faltering of his voice — no languor in his 
manner — betrayed exhaustion. Like our own Po- 
tomac, sometimes gently gliding through verdant 
shades, foaming in cataracts, or bursting through 
rocks, still rolling onward a full and irresistible 
flood, swells and widens, till he terminates his 
course ; so did this stream of eloquence, now flow 
in smoothly soft accents of persuasion — now thun- 
der in denunciation like a torrent — break through 
every opposing argument, gathering in its course 
fullness and strength, till it closed with equal ma 
jesty and sweetness. Then, gracefully bowing, 
be left his seat, and passing into the lobby, was 
instantly surrounded by his friends, who cordial- 
ly shook hands, and heartily congratulated him, 
on the success with which he had asserted the in- 
terests of his country. He reciprocated their 
kindness, in his usual frank and courteous man- 
ner. 

Seeing Mrs. Mortimer, who was sitting on the 
steps which led up to the floor of the house, he 
glided from the group of friends who clustered 
round him, and throwing himself on the step be- 
low the one on which she sat — 

" An alms," said he, " I beg an alms ; pray 
have compassion on me, and divide with me that 
orange you are holding in your hand, for I am 
really exhausted." 

While eating his orange, he leaned on his 
elbow, and looking in her face, listened with not 
unpleased attention to the compliments she 
lavished on hiio. 

13* 
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** I Stole to this forbidden spot," said she, *^ at 
the risk of being seen by the Speaker, for the 
sake of seeing and hearing you better than I 
could behind the balustrade." 

" And what would you have done had he sent 
the sergeant at arms to order you away ?" re- 
plied Mr. . 

*^ Oh, I did not, to tell the truth, feel much ap- 
prehension "of attracting his notice, as I saw that 
his whole attention was absorbed by you." 

The house now adjourned, and the members 
crowding from the hall into the lobby, obliged 
them to relinquish their seats. Mr. Wilmot, Mr. 
O., and several other gentlemen, joined Mrs. 
Mortimer and Louisa, and engaged them in con- 
versation, while the first rush of the assembly 
passed, leaving them a more unobstructed way 
to the outer door. Wilmot stretched out his 
arm, and placed himself before Louisa as a shield 
from the crowd which were pressing forwards. 
When they reached the door, they had still to 
wait seme time before their sleigh could drive up ; 
some incident then occurred, which frightened 
the horses so that they could scarcely be ma- 
naged. The ladies felt considerable alarm, but^ 
encouraged by the gentlemen, they ventured tQ 
get in. 

« How rejoiced I am," said Louisa, " that 
those dear children were sent home." 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when, 
turning the brow of Capitol Hill., the descent 
being rapid, and the ground slippery, the horses 
could no longer be held in, but ran with a vio* 
lence^which, taking from the driver all presence 
of mind, he, by a sudden jerk, was thrown out, 
and the furious animals turned towards the side of 
the hill. Another moment, and th^ carriage must 
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have been hurled from the precipice, had not 
Wilmot as quick as lightning sprung out of the 
sleigh and caught the horses by the head, and ^ 
turned them into the road. Mr. O. the next in- 
stant was at his side, and assisted Wilmot to hold 
them, while the ladies got out. 

The driver, who had been pitched into a bank 
of snow, was not the least hurt ; and recovering 
his feet, returned to the group, that had gathered 
around the horses. 

He immediately detached the bells, which hung 
at the horses' heads, declaring <^it was their 
cursed jingling had frightened his horses. Who 
would ever think," said he, *^ of putting them 
there belts on gentlemen's horses ; just for all the 
world like them there waggoners, that comes from 
Pensylvany, puts on their horses; gentlemen 
horses no used to such foolery, masters; it may 
be the fashin among the Yorkers, poor spirited 
creters, but our Virginy horses have spirit 
enough in 'em, without a jingling a bells in their 
ears. I did'nt half like putting them on ; I saw 
all the boys laughing at us, this morning, for 
such comical ways ; but master Edward coaxed 
a body so, there was no saying nay." Thus Ned 
went on muttering, while the gentlemen were 
trying to persuade the ladies to venture once 
more into the sleigh. In this they could not 
succeed, as Mrs. Mortimer and Louisa declared 
they were able to walk, and preferred it to riding. 

" You must walk very fast then," said Mr. O., 
" or you will certainty be frozen. I never before 
felt any cold so severe in Washington. Mrs, 
Mortimer, pray lean on my arm, and take care, 
it is very slippery." 

When Louisa was going to take Wilmot's, *^ I 
must offer you my left arm," said he, '^ my other, 
I believe, is slightly hurt." Louisa looked, and 
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when she saw it hanging powerless by his side, 
she could not repress a sudden exclamation, al- 
most a scream. She was very much agitated by 
her fright about the horses, and this new alarm 
completely overcame her. Wilmot preesed the 
arm, that was passed through his — gently pressed 
it to his side, and tried to soothe her with an assu- 
rance that it was a trifle, though in fact, his shoul- 
der was dislocated, and he was at the moment suf- 
fering agony. But what an efiectual balm was 
Louisa's solicitude ! if it did not remove the 
cause, it turned his attention so completely from 
it, that he was insensible to the pain. Could be 
have known what Louisa felt, he would have 
thought the pain all transferred to her, and would 
not have enjoyed, as he did enjoy, her sweet con- 
fusion and agitation. When they reached Mr. 
Seymour's, Mrs. Mortimer would not hear of Mr. 
Wilmot's going to his lodgings, which were in 
George Town, but insisted on his coming in, and 
immediately sending for a surgeon ; Louisa faint- 
ly, but tenderly, added her solicitations, and he 
could no longer resist. 

Mrs. Seymour, much alarmed at hearing Mrs. 
Mortimer, in a hurried tone, calling for a servant^ 
ran down stairs, and on learning what had hap- 
pened, conducted Wihnot to her own room, until 
another was well warmed for him ; and attended 
him till Dr. Irvin arrived ; Mr. O. likewise re-. 
mained to lend what assistance he could. 

The bone was soon set, and Wilmot again ex- 
pressed a fear of giving trouble, and desire to 
return to his lodgings; but Mrs. Seymour said 
he must consider himself as her patient and guest 
lor some days, and desired he would remain in 
the chamber the rest of the day. 

" Faith, Wilmot,'^ said Mr. O., as Mrs- Sey- 
jAour left the roonii " you are a lucky do|; ; f 
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wish 1 had been so fortunate as to have a bone 
broken or dislocated ; nothing in the world makes 
so deep an impression on a gir^s heart, as 
wounds, or broken bones." 

"I own," said Wilmot, "I am not sorry for 
an accident which makes me an inmate of this 
charming family ; three days of such domestica- 
tion, are worth three months of the most social 
visiting ; and three years of morning calls." 

"No doubt you will turn them to good ac- 
count ; but you certainly do not mean to recover 
in three days— ^no, nt), my boy, get a fever, or 
find out a rib is broken, side bruised, or some 
other good reason, and cast anchor for a month 
or six weeks at least ; and while your wounds are 
getting well, you may contrive to make a wound 
in Miss Seymour's heart." 

"Nonsense," said Wilmot; " what a desigmng 
knave you must be to propose such a plan." 

" Why, it would be a shabby, ungrateful trick, 
I confess," said Mr. O., " to steal the daughter's 
affections, after being so hospitably treated by 
the mother ; the more especially, as if the truth, 
were known, you cannot replace them with your 
own." 

" Your insinuations are unjust," answered Wil- 
mot, evidently displeased, " and I should like to 
know on what they are founded.'^ 

" Don't be disturbed," my good friend, " or 
you will make me believe the rumours I have 
heard about a certain fair lady in Philadelphia, 
have more truth in them than I imagined." But 
Wilmot was disturbed, and walked the room in a 
perturbed manner; after a pause of some mo- 
men s, he turned suddenly to Mr. O., saying, 

" And have you been so kind as to repeat those 
rumours below stairs ?" 

" Would it occasion much mischief if I had ?" 
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" That is not answeriog my question, sir ?" • 

" Nor do I mean to answer it ; act honourably, 
and it must be a matter of indifference whether 
I tell tales or not." 

" Honourably ! what do you mean, sir ?" 

" What I say, Wilmot, neither more or less; so 
do not get into a passion ; yonr arm is in a sling, 
remember — say nothing, nor provoke me to say 
any thing, that may make you regret that it is 
now useless to you ; and remember, too, what Dr. 
Irvin said, that you must keep quiet, and avoid 
agitation." 

" Why, now," said Wilmot, " it would be 
kindly assisting me to follow your first piece of 
advice, if you could contrive to throw me into a 
fever." 

" Take care, Wilmot, take care ; more than 
your own peace is at stake. Miss Seymour is a 
charming girl, and you are not one of those kind 
of men, women are apt to hale." 

" Your advice comes too late, as it regards my- 
self; my peace is gone — for ever gone !" said 
Wilmot, as he threw himself into an arm chair, 
and rested his head on a table near him. 

" Come, man," said Mr. O., " hold up your 
head ; no hysteric fits, I hope, or I must run to 
Mrs. Seymour for some assafoetida." 

" No joking, sir, if you please," answered 
Wilmot, shaking off his hand, but not raising his 
head. 

" Why, my dear fellow, you have a fit of the 
spleen, if not of hysterics ; who would have 
thought the mention of a fair lady more than a 
hundred miles distant, could have put you in such 
a flight f Faith, 1 am glad I am subject to no 
such megrims. If this is being in love, may my 
good slars preserve me from it." 
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Wilmot made no reply ; and after advising him 
*^ to be very quiet and avoid all agitation, as the 
doctor said," Mr. O. bid him good day, promising 
to call in the evening to feel his pulse, and try if 
he was heart-whole. 

When left to himself, Wilmot gave way to a 
burst of feeling that was very far from composing 
him. He would walk the room — sit down — start 
up again, as if struck with a sudden pang; till at 
last he in reality brought on the fever which Mr. 
O. had in a joke advised him to counterfeit. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Seymour went into the 
room after dinner, they were alarmed by the 
symptoms they discovered. 

The sad and anxious expression of his coun- 
tenance, they supposed occasioned by severe pain, 
.notwithstanding he said he was perfectly easy ; 
and on taking his hand, they declared he had a 
high fever. 

Dr. Irvin was again sent for, and poor Louisa 
was so miserable, that Mrs. Mortimer ceased ral- 
lying her, as she had been doing all day. 

" I am afraid this will not turn out so pleasant 
an adventure as I hoped for, my dear coz." 

" Pleasant /" said Louisa ; " oh, cousin, how 
can you apply such an epithet to so serious an 
accident.'^ I did not think you were so hard 
hearted." 

" I wish you were hard hearted, Louisa ; I am 
more afraid of the wound there," said she, patting 
her neck, " than I am of a thousand broken 
bones." - 

" Your fears are misplaced," replied Louisa, 
graTely ; *^ save your compassion for one who 
needs it more." 

Mrs. Mortimer shook her head ; " I don't 
know that," said she, " but here* c^mes the doc*' 
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tor ; we will consult him, and I will dare to say, 
though he has set bones innumerable, he has ne- 
ver yet mended a broken, or discovered a remedy 
to cure a wounded heart ; shall we consult him 
on this pew case ?" said she, archly, as Dr. Irvin 
entered. 

Louisa coloured, and waited anxiously to hear, 
what she did not dare to inquire about. 

*' Doctor," said the mischievous Mrs. Morti- 
mer, ^' I have a new patient for you, whose case 
I think much worse than that of the gentleman 
above stairs ; pray feel Miss Seymour's pulse." 

The doctor approached to take her hand ; she 
pulled it back, said nothing was the matter with 
her, and almost angrily reproached Mrs. Morti- 
mer for asserting that there was. 

" Well, doctor," continued the incorrigible 
Harriet, ^< I do not ask you to believe me, but I 
insist on your feeling this young lady's pulse; yoa 
can tell by her flushed face she has a fever." 

^^ I am afraid you have, Miss Seymour," said 
the doctor, in his cold, serious way, '^ and I beg 
you will sufier me to feel your pulse ; it can do 
no harm, and will relieve the anxiety of your 
cousin f " 

^< I repeat," said Louisa, half provoked, " that 
I am perfectly well, and stand in need of naad- 
vice." 

*^ My dear Louisa," replied Mrs. Mortimer, 
very seriously, and with an air of great anxiety, 
'* do not be obstinate ; I am certain you either 
hurt yourself jumping out of the sleigh, or that 
you have taken cold walking home, for you have 
looked most wretchedly ever since. Doctor, here 
is her hand, do satisfy my doubts ; I have beeo 
uneasy about her all day ;" and she took hold of 
Louisa's hanif. Louisa snatched it away, and 
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burst into tears. The doctor very coolly took 
tip his hat, and was about making his bow, saying, 
<* if you irritate, you mast soothe ; I suspect your 
skill, madam, will avail more than mine," and 
Opened the door to go, when Mrs. Seymour en- 
tered. 

" You are not going, Doctor," said she, " till 
you tell us how you left Mr. Wilmot.'' 

^^ He has a little fever, madam ; a good night's 
rest will restore him, as I hope it will your daugh- 
ter." 

'^ My daughter !" exclaimed Mrs. Seymour, 
turning round, ^^ is any thing the matter with my 
daughter ?" 

^* Nothing at all," said Louisa, wiping her 
eyes. 

<* And does nothing affect you in this manner, 
Louisa f Pray, Harriet, explain all this." 

" Why, indeed, aunt,'' said Mrs. Mortimer, 
who, in presence of the doctor, did not dare con- 
fess the truth; '' indeed I am afraid my cousin is 
not well." 

" Not well ! my dear Louisa ; why did you not 
tell me so ? did you receive any injury this morn- 
ing ? this is always your way ; I should never 
know you suffered, if I did not find it out myself; 
she never will own any thing the matter with her ; 
so do, my dear sir, try and discover," said the 
anxious mother, putting Louisa's reluctant hand 
into Doctor Irvin's. 

After! holding it some time, he quietly said, 
^ Miss Louisa, your pulse beats much more ra- 
pidly and irregularly than even Mr. Wilmot's. 
There is certainly a little fever here." 

" Did not I say so ?" exclaimed Mrs. Morti- 
mer, triumphantly ; ^^ you will believe me ano- 
ther time. Doctor." 

VOL. I. 14 
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^' Dear mamma," said Louisa, casting a re* 
proachful glance at Mrs. Mortimer, " my cousin 
is only jesting; she knows very well nothing ails 
me, so do not look so anxious.'^ 

<< But Dr. Irvin is not jesting ; therefore, my 
dear child, oblige me, and take whatever he pre- 
scribes." 

" What is there I would not do to oblige you,, 
my dearest mother," said Louisa, kissing her 
mother's cheek. 

" Well, doctor^ what do you say ?" 

^' Nothing more will be necessary, madam, 
than a composing draught. I make no doubt 
Mr. Wilmot and Miss Seymour will both be per- 
fectly well in the morning } I will, therefore, bid 
you good evening." 

When he left the room, Mrs. Mortimer pettishly 
exclaimed, ^' that Dr. Irvin is the most insensi- 
ble creature 1 ever beheld ! I wonder if he ever 
bad a fever in his life ; I am sure he does not 
look as if he had blood enough in his whole body 
to give him one ; or, if he has any blood, which 
one never would guess from his pale face, it must 
be completely stagnated ; but I dare say there' 
nothing but water circulates in his veins, and that 
I should suppose of an icy coldness." 

" Why so severe on the doctor, Harriet .^" 

'^ Why, had you but seen him, aunt, bow 
indifferent he looked when I was telling him 
about Louisa ; and even when the dear creature 
burst into tears, he was as unmoved as a statue ; 
ten to one his heart is made of marble." 

^' He is too much accustomed to violent disease, 
to be moved by such slight symptoms," said Mrs. 
Seymour. 

<< But .a young lady's tears, aunt ! could aD;ir 
man, and a young man, toe, resist then ?" 
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" Perhaps be thought Louisa had a little hys- 
terical affection, and you know how light a phy- 
sician makes of that." 

" I dare say he did," said Louisa ; " and in- 
stead of compassion, felt only contempt for such 
an exhibition of weakness. I may thank you for 
that, cousin. How could you serve me so ? you 
were absolutely cruel." 

" What is all this .?" said Mrs. Seymour. 

" Shall I tell i^" said Mrs. Mortimer, archly. 

^' There is nothing to tell," answered Louisa, 
blushing. 

" Then why are you so angry with me .^" 

" Angry, cousin ! / am not angry." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Mrs. Morti- 
mer, taking her offered hand, " very glad, in- 
deed ; for, to tell the truth, I felt a few qualms of 
conscience for teazingyou so unmercifully. Now, 
dear coz, give me a sweet kiss, and I will promise 
never to do so again; that is, until the next op- 
portunity offers. Well, as you are to take that 
composing draught, 1 will bid you good night. 
Pleasant dreams and a bonne repos." She then 
rang ; the servant saying her carriage had not 
yet come, she insisted on Louisa's retiring, and 
said she would take a book and read until her 
carriage came. 

Mrs. Seymour seconded the advice, and Loui- 
sa, notwithstanding her remonstrances, was 
obliged to go to bed. Poor Louisa ! the com- 
posing draught bad as little effect on her as on 
Wilmot. Sleep, when most courted, is most coy, 
and flies from those who most need its soothing 
power. 
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tion ; children are physiognomists by nature, and 
discover character as by intuition. 

'^ I never knew an instance of a child taking a 
fancy to an unamiable person ; and were I choos- 
ing a wife, I would rather be guided by the in* 
stinct of a child of six years old, than by my 
own judgment." 

<' A child, surely, cannot judge of mind, of 
talents, of principles !" 

^^ No ; but it can judge of disposition, which 
is more important, as it regards domestic happi* 
nesa, than any other qualification." 

*^ Say the happiness of men, if you please. 
Doctor ; men, all-sufficient for themselves, need 
no guardian or guide ; but women must look for 
those qualities in character, which will counter- 
balance their ignorance and weakness." 

" How very humble you are. Miss Seymour ; 
yoti, then, will not, in your choice, be guided 
by the opinion of children." 

" I hope not," said Louisa, blushing. 

*^ But Mr. Wilmot is on terms of such intima* 
cy here, that you must have had opportunities of 
discovering various traits of character ; am I 
deceived in thinking he has superior talents?" 

^' Mamma thinks very highly of his powers of 
mind ; she says she has seldom met with so young 
a man of such universal information ; and my 
cousin, Mrs. Mortimer, pronounces him a ge- 



nius." 



" And what does Miss Seymour think ?" 
^^ I very seldom differ in opinion from ray dear 
mother ; and when I do, I am so convinced I am 
wrong, and she is right, that I always try to con- 
form my ideas to hets." 
^' Whenever the time comes for choosing a bus- 
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band, do you intend to let her judgment deter- 
mine your choice ?" 

^^ I am certain I should stand the best chance 
of happiness by so doing." 

" Pray, tell me candidly, (I love to anatomize 
young ladies' hearts,) in choosing a husband, 
which has most influence, judgment or fancy f " ^ 
'^ I have never made the experiment ; but I 
will candidly own, that in such preferences as I 
have hitherto felt, fancy, if you so call a certain un- 
accountable liking we feel for some, in preference 
to others, has determined my choice of friends 
and companions. I wish you, who anatomize 
hearts, would explain to me why we feel this at- 
traction and repulsion, without rhyme or reason." 
" Without rhyme or reason, truly," said the 
Doctor. " These two properties are wholly inde- 
pendent of merit, or even beauty. Attraction 
and repulsion are invisible principles, which have 
eluded all my investigation ; and yet how irre- 
sistible is their power: they unite or separate 
hearts, in despite of reason, prudence, duty." 

" Oh, Doctor, do not say so ; a well regulated 
mind can certainly govern these invisible powers." 
" I hope you will findit so, my dear Miss Sey-n 
mour ; but let me give you a piece of advice ; 
make your preparations beforehand ; fortify your 
heart, before the enemy attacks it ; do not depend 
on your own strength, on the field of battle ; it is 
better to keep within your entrenchments, and not 
to meet the foe ; and above all things, leave no 
unguarded place, by which he can enter the 
citadel." - 

'^ One would suppose I was in some imminent 
danger. Doctor." Doctor Irvin looked up with 
an expression of tenderness and anxiety, as much 
as to say, and are you not f but quickly dropped 
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his eyeSy and resamed bis employment of twisting 
threads. 

^' You had a little fever last night, Miss Sey- 
mour — I am afraid you caught cold yesterday ; 
but if you will follow my prescription, and use 
a little precaution, I am sure you will be in no 
danger of serious illness. And now, good mor> 
ning, my sweet young friend ; I will no longer 
interrupt your studies; I cannot prescribe a 
more composing draught, than this excellent 
sermon of Blair's, which I see you have been 
reading. ^Keep your heart with all diligence, 
for out of it, are the issues of life,' is a text 
worth remembering. Keep it so calm, my dear 
Miss Seymour, that neither Mrs. Mortimer, nor 
any one else, shall have power to make its pulses 
beat as quickly and irregularly as they did last 
night. Good morning," he repeated, while he 
affectionately pressed her hand, as he relin- 
quished it, after feeling her pulse for the last 
time. 

" Amiable man!" said Louisa, as her eyes fol« 
lowed him. ^' How can my cousin say you have 
no heart f " But there are some characters that can 
never know each other. That principle of repul- 
sion keeps them too far asunder, ever to become 
acquainted, although they may meet every day; 
while the principle of attraction will unite souls, 
and in one moment, as it were, makes them better • 
acquainted with each other, than whole years of 
social intercourse can do with others. ''It is 
strange — very strange," exclaimed Louisa, as 
she sunk into a musing fit, and forgot the book 
which lay open on her lap. 

Mrs. Mortimer was indeed mistaken, when she 
said Dr. Irvin had no heart. But the truth was, 
its feelings were so deep, so concentrated, that 
they seldom rose to the sc^face, or discovered 
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themselves in his words «r maDner ; they were 
never drawn forth by common characters, or 
common events. 

There are some substances that easily dissolve, 
and mingle with other substances. But his heart 
was not made of such materials ; it was soluble 
only by some powerful agent, and combined on- 
ly where it found strong affinities. But, like the 
precious gums dissolved in alcohol, when his 
heart did melt, its sentiments were pure and strong, 
as the essence these gums afforded. 

If the expressions of his love, benevolence, or 
friendship, were rare, they were sincere and dis- 
criminating ; reserved for a few, and not expended 
on the many. He could not, therefore, complain, 
if he was not generally liked, and did not univer- 
sally please ; nor did he complain ; he had made 
his calculations, and preferred the strong affection 
and high esteem of a few individuals, to the gene- 
ral admiration and good will of society at large. 
Perhaps his choice was injudicious, prejudicial 
to his success as a physician, and to his happiness 
as a man : be that as it might, it was his deliberate 
choice, and he acted accordingly. He steadily 
pursued the path of duty, unmindful whether he 
pleased, or did not please, those who travelled 
with him. Perhaps this too was wrong, since he 
certainly could have lost nothing, and might have 
gained a great deal, by a kind word, a courteous 
manner, or polite salutation, to his fellow travel- 
lers. Instead of this, he journeyed on through 
life, looking neither on this side nor that, alike in- 
different to all he met, except now and then, when 
in this crowd of passengers he discerned some 
one he could love or esteem. All coldness, all 
indifference, then vanished, and he became the 
most tender, the most devoted of friends. He 
was a man of genius, and stood high in his pro* 
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fession; and, though loved only by the few, whom 
he loved, he was respected by all to whom he 
was known. He was ohosen for his skill ; bat 
when once admitted into a family, was retained 
from a regard to those amiable qualities, which 
could be discovered only by those who thus be- 
came intimately acquainted with him; andijin 
families where he had long practised, it would be 
impossible to say which sentiment predominated-— 
confidence in his skill, or esteem for his cha* 
racter. 

Those who knew him well, required no profes- 
sions of zeal or sympathy ; his unpretending 
simplicity evinced his undoubted sincerity ; yet 
the show of a tenderer sympathy, and more lively 
sensibility, in the distress he must have often wit* 
nessed, would certainly have added endearment to 
the confidence and esteem with which he inspired 
his patient. But the characteristic distinction of 
this eminent practitioner, was a quickness of 
penetration, which enabled him to discover, as by 
intuition, the latent cause of disease, and a re- 
finement of delicacy, which always saved the feel- 
ings of his patient. 

His appearance was not more prepossessing 
than his manner. His face, which was pale and 
thin, had little expression, unless when under the 
influence of strong emotion ; but the outline of 
his features indicated great powers of mind, and 
his high, open forehead, genius and imagination. 

He had been Mr. Seymour's family physician, 
since his first return from Europe, where he had 
finished his medical studies, and was considered 
more in the light of a friend than physician. To 
him there was no quality in women so attractive 
as modesty ; and it was this, which was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Louisa, that attach- 
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ed him to her with the interest and tenderness of 
a brother. 

Many years' observation of this amiable girl, 
bad enabled him to translate every look and every 
blush which passed over her ingenuous counte- 
nance ; and he easily discovered the cause of her 
agitation, and her quickened pulse. 

On the previous evening, when Mrs. Mortimer 
bad so unmercifully teazed poor Louisa, he con- 
cealed, under an appearance of indifference, his 
discovery of her feelings ; but when she burst 
into tears, he hastily took up his hat to leave the 
room, unable to hide the emotions those tears ex- 
cited ; and Mrs. Mortimer mistook for coldness, 
what was in truth the keenest sensibility. 

During his visit in the morning to Wilmot, he 
was not entirely pleased with that young man. 
There was an irritability, impatience, almost 
amounting to petulance, in his manner, which in- 
dicated to his discerning eye, a temper not cal« 
culated for domestic felicity. But joined to this 
manner, which displeased him, he discovered a 
iSne mind, a most interesting figure, and uncom- 
mon powers of conversation. 

He believed such a guest might be a danger- 
ous companion for one so young and unsuspicious 
as Louisa ; he sincerely respected and loved Mr. 
Seymour's family ; and presuming on his long ac- 
quaintance, he ventured on the hints he had given 
Louisa, and trusted she would be on her guard ; 
xepeating to himself the old proverb, '^ forewarn- 
ed, fore-armed." 

But Dr. Irvin's warning came too late ; that 
invisible, invincible power, attraction, sympa- 
thy, love, or by whatever name we call it, which 
draws heart to heart, and soul to soul, had drawn 
Wilmot to Louisa, and Louisa to Wilmot. This 
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potent charm, which safiiised her cheek with 
blushes, as it quickened the pulsations of her 
heart, might long have exerted its inflarace with- 
out being discovered, had it not been for the sad- 
den and alarming accident which had occurred. 
The pleasure Wilmot found in visiting at Mr. 
Seymour's, had drawn him ^repeatedly to the 
house, without forming any design, or reflecting 
on consequences. True, he had never met with 
any lady, who had excited so lively an interest 
as Louisa ; he had never heard sounds which so 
thrilled through his heart, as her soft, clear toned 
voice ; he had never seen a face so full of blen- 
ded modesty and intelligence. When he could 
catch a glimpse of her downcast eyes, he read in 
them more soul than he had ever before seen in 
other eyes. While listening to others, he caught 
himself looking at her, and watching her every 
motion, so full of grace and dignity. The timid 
reserve, the shrinking delicacy of her manner, 
fascinated him a thousand times more, than the 
most sprightly gayety or cordial warmth wonld 
have done. There was a kind of ever moving, 
ever varying charm about Louisa, that excited 
continual watching and anxious delight ; as if 
one feared it might escape, if attention were for a 
moment relaxed. Besides this, there was some- 
thing ever new ; and the more he studied, the more 
he found to study. Every day some new senti- 
ment, or new circumstance, would draw out some 
latent charm, and each discovery awakened new 
curiosity. The attention was never wearied. Each 
day the attraction which drew him to Mr. Sey- 
mour's became stronger, till at last, he felt listless 
and weary when he was not there. Elsewhere, 
hours lagged like months ; but with Louisa, 
they flew like moments. He felt all this—but 
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never thought of analysing the canse of the plea- 
surable sensations which diffused such a sweet 
complacency over his existence. 

When in perfect health, we never think of ex- 
amining what it is which keeps the functions of 
die body in such order and regularity ; but, on 
the least sensation of pain, how anxiously we 
search for the cause. Thus it is with happiness 
and sorrow : the first is, unthinkingly, often un- 
gratefully enjoyed, unmindful of the source from 
whence it flows ; but sorrow fixes our attention, 
and we increase the pain it inflicts, by the restless 
impatience with which we investigate its origin. 

The insinuations of Mr. O. — his allusions to 
Philadelphia — awakened Wilmot from the delight- 
ful trance into which he had been lulled. He 
started, as from a dream of all that was lovely 
and beautiful, and found himself, when he awoke, 
surrounded by images hateful and disgusting. 
The idea of Mary Hastings now rose to bis ima- 
gination like a hideous spectre. For weeks, he 
had not thought of her — she had been as entirely 
forgotten as if not in existence ; but now, when 
he recollected his engagement to her, he felt as 
some victim of Mezentius, when his living body 
was chained to that of a dead one ; and he turn- 
ed with horror from the idea. 

During the whole of the restless night, he had 
thought of nothing, but how to break the chain 
by which he was bound. 

Mary was an orphan, who had been left, at an 
early age, to the guardianship of his father. She 
was truly amiable, but was distinguished neither 
by talents nor beauty. He had been brought up 
with her as with a sister, and felt for her the af- 
fection of a brother. His parents had lost their 
only daughter, and his mother had transferred 

VOL. I. 15 
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potent charm, which safiosed her cheek with 
blushes, as it quickened the pulsations of her 
heart, might long have exerted its inflnoice with- 
out being discovered, had it not been for the sad- 
den and alarming accident which had occurred. 
The pleasure Wilmot found in visiting at Mr. 
Seymour's, had drawn him ^repeatedly to the 
house, without forming any design, or reflecting 
on consequences. True, he had never met with 
any lady, who had excited so lively an interest 
as Louisa ; he had never heard sounds which so 
thrilled through his heart, as her soft, clear toned 
voice ; he had never seen a face so full of blen- 
ded modesty and intelligence. When he could 
catch a glimpse of her downcast eyes, he read in 
them more soul than he had ever before seen in 
other eyes. While listening to others, he caught 
himself looking at her, and watching her every 
motion, so full of grace and dignity. The timid 
reserve, the shrinking delicacy of her manner, 
fascinated him a thousand times more, than the 
most sprightly gayety or cordial warmth would 
have done. There was a kind of ever moving, 
ever varying charm about Louisa, that excited 
continual watching and anxious delight ; as if 
one feared it might escape, if attention were for a 
moment relaxed. Besides this, there was some- 
thing ever new ; and the more he studied, the more 
he found to study. Every day some new senti- 
ment, or new circumstance, would draw out some 
latent charm, and each discovery awakened new 
curiosity. The attention was never wearied. Each 
day the attraction which drew him to Mr. Sey- 
mour's became stronger, till at last, he felt listless 
and weary when he was not there. Elsewhere, 
hours lagged like months ; but with Louisa, 
they flew like moments. He felt all this—but 
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never thought of analyiing the canse of the plea- 
surable sensations which diffused such a sweet 
complacency over his existence. 

When in perfect health, we never think of ex- 
amining what it is which keeps the functions of 
die body in such order and regularity ; but, on 
the least sensation of pain, how anxiously we 
search for the cause. Thus it is with happiness 
and sorrow : the first is, unthinkingly, often un- 
gratefully enjoyed, unmindful of the source from 
whence it flows ; but sorrow fixes our attention, 
and we increase the pain it inflicts, by the restless 
impatience with which we investigate its origin. 

The insinuations of Mr. O. — his allusions to 
Philadelphia — awakened Wilmot from the delight- 
ful trance into which he had been lulled. He 
started, as from a dream of all that was lovely 
and beautiful, and found himself, when he awoke, 
sarrounded by images hateful and disgusting. 
The idea of Mary Hastings now rose to bis ima- 
gination like a hideous spectre. For weeks, he 
had not thought of her — she had been as entirely 
forgotten as if not in existence ; but now, when 
he recollected his engagement to her, he felt as 
some victim of Mezentius, when his living body 
was chained to that of a dead one ; and he turn- 
ed with horror from the idea. 

During the whole of the restless night, he had 
thought of nothing, but how to break the chain 
by which he was bound. 

Mary was an orphan, who had been left, at an 
early age, to the guardianship of his father. She 
was truly amiable, but was distinguished neither 
by talents nor beauty. He had been brought up 
with her as with a sister, and felt for her the a^- 
fection of a brother. His parents had lost their 
only daughter, and his mother had transferred 
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her affection to Mary, whom she considered as 
sent by heaven to console her for her loss. No 
daughter could be more tenderly dutiful, than 
this poor orphan. She was gay and good hu- 
moured, and much beloved by the whole family. 

When Frederick Wilmot went to college, he 
left his little sister, as he called Mary, with sin* 
cere regret ; when he returned, he met her with 
undiminished affection. During the absence of 
her sons, Henry and Frederick, Mrs. Wilmot's 
attention and tenderness were, more than ever, 
engaged by her adopted child, and Ae forgot 
that she was not, indeed, her own. Every vaca- 
tion was a jubilee, and Mary became the most 
eager in the family, to do every thing which 
could promote the pleasure of her young friends 
on their return home. Years passed in this hap- 
py and affectionate intercourse ; and it was not 
until Henry and Frederick left home, to take up 
their permanent residence in New-York, (which 
they were induced to do by the advantageous 
offers of an uncle,) that Mary discovered the 
real state of her affections. Too, certainly for 
her happiness, she found, that in losing the socie- 
ty of Frederick, she lost all that gave value to 
existence. But she sedulously concealed this fa- 
tal secret from every eye, especially from that of 
her maternal friend. She cherished, in silence 
and solitude, the poison that was destroying her 
health. 

The unsuspicious mother, although she mark- 
ed the declining health of her favourite ; though 
she saw the tremblings and agitation of Mary, 
whenever a letter from Frederick arrived — ^the 
alternate flushings and pallidness of her face, 
when his name was mentioned, — had been so ac- 
customed to think of them as brother and sister, 
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that an idea of the truth never darted across her 
mind. Mrs. Wilmot had now been, for some 
years, a widow ; and, after her sous removed to 
New-York, her cares and affections were center- 
ed in Mary. It was not without the most cruel 
anxiety, she watched the decaying health of this 
her sole remaining companion — this prop of her 
declining years. Every day did she grow worse 
and worse, until she was attacked with a fever, 
which threatened a speedy termination of her 
sufferings and her life. 

Very seldom did Mrs. Wilmot leave her bed- 
;5ide— constantly watching her, whether asleep or 
awake. Often, while asleep, or in the delirium 
of fever, did Mary call on the name of Frederick. 
At first, this excited but little attention ; the cir- 
cumstance of her never mentioning Henry, first 
struck Mrs. Wilmot with surprise ; afterwards ex- 
cited suspicion. She now listened with more at- 
tention, and soon discovered the real state of the 
case. 

Recollecting the affection Frederick had al- 
ways evinced for Mary, she had no doubt he 
^ould be pleased and happy in being united to 
her. Mrs. Wilmot felt as if a load was removed 
from her heart ; she thought she had discovered 
the remedy which would restore her beloved 
daughter to health and happiness. She instantly 
wrote to Frederick, urging him to come on im- 
mediately to Philadelphia, as an incident had oc- 
curred which made his presence there necessary. 

She embraced the first opportunity, when she 

found Mary's mind clear and tranquil, to inform 

her of what she had discovered, and what she 

had, in consequence, written to her son. It was 

ong before she could soothe the agitation and 

^rm of the tender and delicate Mary; but, a 
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last succeeded, hy her assurances of afiection, and 
of the pleasure she should feel in seeing two ob- 
jects she so equally loved united. She assured 
her, too, of Frederick's affection ; and this idea, 
more than any other, served to re-establish her 
health, by animating her with hope. 

By the time Wilmot arrived, she was able to 
sit up in an arm chair, or recline on a sofa. Her 
sickness had given a delicacy to her complexton, 
her sadness had imparted a softness to her man- 
ners, and her tenderness a sweet expression to 
her face, which, when combined, made her al- 
most handsome. When Frederick entered, a 
warmer colour glowed on her cheek, a brighter 
light sparkled in her eye, and he was equally de- 
lighted and surprised by her improvement in 
beauty. Mrs. Wilmot, who well knew the hn- 
man heart, watched the effect this change pro- 
duced on her son's feelings, and was in no haste to 
tell her story. She thought it best to leave na- 
ture to itself; and knew that a woman is never 
more interesting than in the languor of conva- 
lescence. Frederick, wholly unsuspicioui^, yielded 
to the tenderness Mary's delicate health was cal- 
culated to excite ; and with the kindness of an af- 
fectionate brother, watched over her, strove to 
amuse and beguile the hours of confinement, and 
would sit whole hours by her side, reading some 
poem, or tale of fiction, describing love in its va- 
rious and affecting forms. With what delight 
did the tender Mary listen ; how deep did every 
sound and sentiment sink into her heart. 

Frederick would often urge his mother to dis- 
close the circumstance which required his pre- 
sence in his native city : his mother always found 
some pretence for deferring her communication, 
nntil, observing her son grew impatient to return to 
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New-York, she determined do longer to pat it 
off. One afternoon, when bis heart had been 
more than commonly softened by reading the 
mournftil story of Julia de Rongbin^, she ad- 
vised Mary, who had been greatly affected by the 
tale, to lie down awhile ; and taking her son into 
the parlour, she, with the delicacy and tenderness 
peculiar to her, revealed to him the interesting 
secret. Had he discovered it when Mary was 
in all the gayety and glow of full health and spi- 
rits, perhaps it might have inspired him with 
disgust. But now, when he saw her pale and 
feeble, sad and tender — when he found that love 
for him had brought her almost to the grave, he 
could feel nothing but pity ; <' and pity is akin 
to love." Mrs. Wilmot found no difficulty in 
persuading her son to offer himself to Mary. 
Frederick was very young ; he had never seri- 
ously loved, and knew not the difference between 
that powerful and absorbing passion, and the 
tender sentiment which he. now experienced for 
Mary. 

The next time they were left alone, with gen- 
tleness, but without agitation, he explained his 
feelings to one he had loved all his life as a sis- 
ter ; while she, with ill concealed transport, and 
troubled joy, received his proffered hand. 

As he had just entered on the practice of the 
law, and was yet very young, the marriage was 
put off to an indefinite period, until his success in 
his. profession should render such a step prudent. 
He left Mary restored to happiness and almost to 
health, and enjoyed that satisfaction which is de- 
rived from giving pleasure .to another, rather 
than that which arises from a conscious increase 
of his own. 

In New- York, Frederick Wilmot was an uni- 
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versal favourite. His tall and elegant figure, bis 
uncommonly beautifd face and intelligent coun- 
tenance ; his disposition, gay, jQrank and ardent ; 
bis manners, uniting sprigbtliness that enlivens, to 
an insinuating softness that wins the heart, made 
bim one of the most captivating young men in 
the circle of fashion. 

To these graces, he added a fine genius, ricbly 
cultivated taste, and the enthusiasm inseparable 
from an ardent imagination. He wrote good 
verses, and sung a charming song. With such 
endowments, how could he fail to please f But 
the favourite of nature is seldom the favourite of 
fortune. Industry and talents were the only 
means by which he could acquire wealth. 

In talents he was not deficient — but industry was 
wanting; and Wilmot's talents did little more 
than introduce him into the best society, and ex- 
cite a degree of love and admiration, that proved 
more fatal to his success in life, than even neglect 
and obscurity. Engaged every evening in par- 
ties; his mornings often occupied in visits, wri- 
ting verses, or reading works of taste ; continu- 
ally invited to dinners, on account of that gayety, 
wit, and fine voice, which made him an enviable 
convivial companion-^what time had he left for 
the dry and wearisome study of law f The very 
talents and graces, which now made him the or- 
nament of society, were destined to make him 
one day its burden. 

Wilmot, admired and caressed, had not yet 
discovered beneath the flowers which strewed his 
path, the serpents which there lay concealed. 
Full of life and spirits, he enjoyed the present, 
unmindful of the future. Eagerly he plucked 
the blossoms from the tree of life, without re- 
flecting that he thus destroyed the fruit. 
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Tbe tender feelings which had been excited 
while he was with Mary, were soon dissipated in 
the gay society he now frequented. If be inrote 
sometimes to her, it was more from the dictate of 
doty, than the impulse of feeling ; and a year bad 
not elapsed before he bad almost forgotten her; 
or, if be thought of her, it was as the sister and 
companion of his early days. Suspense and 
anxiety are the very aliments of love, and the 
certainty of Mary's affection lessened its value, 
and in time destroyed its power. 

Letters from his mother, complaining of his 
neglect, and describing tbe loneliness and sad- 
ness of Mary, soon changed indifference into dis- 
gust. Courted and flattered by the gayest of the 
gay, and fairest of tbe fair, his vanity was che- 
rished, and bis better affections weakened and 
debased. 

About* this time, be was invited to join a party 
of young men, who were going to Washington 
to seek for pleasures newer than those they found 
in their own city ; for variety is attractive, even 
when the objects we seek are less pleasing than 
those we relinquish. 

His brother, who bad steadily and soberly pur- 
sued the duties of bis profession, had latdy mar- 
ried a niece of Mrs. Seymour's, and procured 
from his mother-in-law a letter of introduction 
for his brother to that lady. By this means, be 
hoped that Frederick Wilmot would be intro- 
duced into good society, in which be could form 
an acquaintance with the distinguished men, who, 
during the session of Congress, are drawn to the 
metropolis. 

In passing through Philadelphia, he spent one 
evening with his mother ; and when be saw the 
midinunuhed love, and undonbting confidence of 
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potent charm, which saffased her cheek with 
blushes, as it quickened the pulsations of her 
heart, might long have exerted its infloence with- 
out being discovered, had it not been for the sad- 
den and alarming accident which had occurred. 
The pleasure Wilmot found in visiting at Mr. 
Seymour's, had drawn him ^repeatedly to the 
house, without forming any design, or reflecting 
on consequences. True, he had never met with 
any lady, who had excited so lively an interest 
as Louisa ; he had never heard sounds which so 
thrilled through his heart, as her soft, clear toned 
voice ; he had never seen a face so full of blen- 
ded modesty and intelligence. When he could 
catch a glimpse of her downcast eyes, he read in 
them more soul than he had ever before seen in 
other eyes. While listening to others, he caught 
himself looking at her, and watching her every 
motion, so full of grace and dignity. The timid 
reserve, the shrinking delicacy of her manner, 
fascinated him a thousand times more, than the 
most sprightly gayety or cordial warmth would 
have done. There was a kind of ever moving, 
ever varying charm about Louisa, that excited 
continual watching and anxious delight ; as if 
one feared it might escape, if attention were for a 
moment relaxed. Besides this, there was some- 
thing ever new ; and the more he studied, the more 
he found to study. Every day some new senti- 
ment, or new circumstance, would draw out some 
latent charm, and each discovery awakened new 
curiosity. The attention was never wearied. Each 
day the attraction which drew him to Mr. Sey- 
mour's became stronger, till at last, he felt listless 
and weary when he was not there. Elsewhere, 
hours lagged like months ; but with Louisa, 
they flew like moments. He felt all this-— but 
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never thought of analyzing the cause of the plea- 
surable sensations which diffused such a sweet 
complacency over his existence. 

When in perfect health, we never think of ex- 
amining what it is which keeps the functions of 
the body in such order and regularity ; but, on 
the least sensation of pain, how anxiously we 
search for the cause. Thus it is with happiness 
and sorrow : the first is, unthinkingly, often un- 
gratefully enjoyed, unmindful of the source from 
whence it flows ; but sorrow fixes our attention, 
and we increase the pain it inflicts, by the restless 
impatience with which we investigate its origin. 

The insinuations of Mr. O.— his allusions to 
Philadelphia — awakened Wilmot from the delight- 
ful trance into which he had been lulled. He 
started, as from a dream of all that was lovely 
and beautiful, and found himself, when he awoke, 
surrounded by images hateful and disgusting. 
The idea of Mary Hastings now rose to bis ima- 
gination like a hideous spectre. For weeks, he 
had not thought of her — she had been as entirely 
forgotten as if not in existence ; but now, when 
he recollected his engagement to her, he felt as 
some victim of Mezentius, when his living body 
was chained to that of a dead one ; and he turn- 
ed with horror from the idea. 

During the whole of the restless night, he had 
thought of nothing, but how to break the chain 
by which he was bound. 

Mary was an orphan, who had been left, at an 
early age, to the guardianship of his father. She 
was truly amiable, but was distinguished neither 
by talents nor beauty. He had been brought up 
with her as with a sister, and felt for her the af- 
fection of a brother. His parents had lost their 
only daughter, and his mother had transferred 
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her affection to Mary, whom she considered as 
sent by heaven to console her for her loss. No 
daughter could be more tenderly dutiful, than 
this poor orphan. She was gay and good hu- 
moured, and much beloved by the whole family. 

When Frederick Wilmot went to college, he 
left his little sister, as he called Mary, with sin- 
cere regret ; when he returned, he met her with 
undiminished affection. During the absence of 
her sons, Henry and Frederick, Mrs. Wilmot's 
attention and tenderness were, more than ever, 
engaged by her adopted child, and she forgot 
that she was not, indeed, her own. Every vaca-, 
tion was a jubilee, and Mary became the most 
eager in the family, to do every thing which 
could promote the pleasure of her young friends 
on their return home. Years passed in this hap- 
py and affectionate intercourse ; and it was not 
until Henry and Frederick left home, to take up 
their permanent residence in New-York, (which 
they were induced to do by the advantageous 
offers of an uncle,) that Mary discovered the 
real state of her affections. Too, certainly for 
her happiness, she found, that in losing the socie- 
ty of Frederick, she lost all that gave value to 
existence. But she sedulously concealed this fa- 
tal secret from every eye, especially from that of 
her maternal friend. She cherished, in silence 
and solitude, the poison that was destroying her 
health. 

The unsuspicious mother, although she mark- 
ed the declining health of her favourite ; though 
she saw the tremblings and agitation of Mary, 
whenever a letter from Frederick arrived — ^the 
alternate flushings and pallidness of her face, 
when his name was mentioned, — had been so ac- 
customed to think of them as brother and sister, 
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that an idea of the truth never darted across her 
mind. Mrs. Wilmot had now been, for some 
years, a widow ; and, after her sous removed to 
New-York, her cares and affections were center- 
ed in Mary. It was not without the most cruel 
anxiety, she watched the decaying health of this 
her sole remaining companion — this prop of her 
declining years. Every day did she grow worse 
and worse, until she was attacked with a fever, 
which threatened a speedy termination of her 
sufferings and her life. 

Very seldom did Mrs. Wilmot leave her bed- 
side — constantly watching her, whether asleep or 
awake. Often, while asleep, or in the delirium 
of fever, did Mary call on the name of Frederick. 
At first, this excited but little attention ; the cir- 
cumstance of her never mentioning Henry, first 
struck Mrs. Wilmot with surprise ; afterwards ex- 
cited suspicion. She now listened with more at- 
tention, and soon discovered the real state of the 
case. 

Recollecting the affection Frederick had al- 
ways evinced for Mary, she had no doubt he 
^ould be pleased and happy in being united to 
her. Mrs. Wilmot felt as if a load was removed 
from her heart ; she thought she had discovered 
the remedy which would restore her beloved 
daughter to health and happiness. She instantly 
wrote to Frederick, urging him to come on im- 
mediately to Philadelphia, as an incident had oc- 
curred which made his presence there necessary. 

She embraced the first opportunity, when she 

found Mary's mind clear and tranquil, to inform 

her of what she had discovered, and what she 

had, in consequence, written to her son. It was 

ong before she could soothe the agitation and 

^rm of the tender and delicate Mary ^ but, a 
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last succeeded, hy her assurances of afiection, and 
of the pleasure she should feel in seeing two ob- 
jects she so equally loved united. She assured 
ber, too, of Frederick's affection ; and this idea, 
more than any other, served to re-establisb ber 
health, by animating her with hope. 

By the time Wilmot arrived, she was able to 
sit up in an arm chair, or recline on a sofa. Her 
sickness had given a delicacy to her complexion, 
her sadness had imparted a softness to her man- 
ners, and her tenderness a sweet expression to 
her face, which, when combined, made ber al- 
most handsome. When Frederick entered, a 
warmer colour glowed on her cheek, a brighter 
light sparkled in her eye, and he was equally de- 
lighted and surprised by her improvement in 
beauty. Mrs. Wilmot, who well knew the hu- 
man beart, watched the effect this change pro- 
duced on ber son's feelings, and was in no haste to 
tell ber story. She thought it best to leave na- 
ture to itself; and knew that a woman is never 
more interesting than in the languor of conva- 
lescence. Frederick, wholly unsuspicioui^, yielded 
to the tenderness Mary's delicate health was cal- 
culated to excite ; and with the kindness of an af- 
fectionate brother, watched over her, strove to 
amuse and beguile the hours of confinement, and 
would sit whole hours by her side, reading some 
poem, or tale of fiction, describing love in its va- 
rious and affecting forms. With what delight 
did the tender Mary listen ; how deep did every 
sound and sentiment sink into her heart. 

Frederick would often urge his mother to dis- 
close the circumstance which required his pre- 
sence in his native city : his mother always found 
some pretence for deferring her communication, 
until, observing her son grew impatient to return to 
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New- York, she determined no longer to pat it 
off. One afternoon, when his heart had been 
more than commonly softened by reading the 
monrnfol story of Julia de Rongbine, she ad- 
vised Mary, who had been greatly affected by the 
tale, to lie down awhile ; and taking her son into 
the parlour, she, with the delicacy and tenderness 
peculiar to her, revealed to him the interesting 
secret. Had he discovered it when Mary was 
in all the gayety and glow of full health and spi- 
rits, perhaps it might have inspired him with 
disgust. But now, when he saw her pale and 
feeble, sad and tender — when he found that love 
for him had brought her almost to the grave, he 
could feel nothing but pity ; <' and pity is akin 
to love." Mrs. Wilmot found no difficulty in 
persuading her son to offer himself to Mary. 
Frederick was very young ; he had never seri- 
ously loved, and knew not the difference between 
that powerful and absorbing passion, and the 
tender sentiment which he. now experienced for 
Mary. 

The next time they were left alone, with gen- 
tleness, but without agitation, he explained his 
feelings to one he had loved all his life as a sis- 
ter ; while she, with ill concealed transport, and 
troubled joy, received his proffered hand. 

As he had just entered on the practice of the 
law, and was yet very young, the marriage was 
put off to an indefinite period, until his success in 
his profession should render such a step prudent. 
He left Mary restored to happiness and almost to 
health, and enjoyed that satisfaction which is de- 
rived from giving pleasure .to another, rather 
than that which arises from a conscious increase 
of his own. 

In New- York, Frederick Wilmot was an nni- 

IS* 
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Wilmoty to the ease his presence inspired, which 
had made her so unusually lively. 

The sound of his sweet and full toned voice 
roused Mrs. Seymour from the reverie into which 
Louisa's soft tones had lulled her, and she started 
up with surprise, at hearing and seeing Wilmot. 
She would have reproached him for having leA 
his room, had he not seemed so well and so 
happy. 

What a delightful hour passed, as he leaned 
against Louisa's harp, and joined his voice to hers 
in the utterance of sweet sounds and tender sen- 
timents. 

What is there that can so mingle thought and 
feeling, as music f which 

<' Inflames, exalts, and ravishes the soul ; 
Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain ;^ 

and now, in sprightly strains, breathes a gayer rap- 
ture 

" Through the thrilling breast, 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely sad ; 
Dissolving all in love f ' 

And on earth, where is happiness so pure and 
unalloyed, as in the first transports of innocent, 
youthful, and mutual love ? 

Candles were now broupfht in, and after a so- 
cial cup of tea, this happy family surrounded the 
table, and Wilmot read aloud, while Mrs. Sey- 
mour, Louisa, and the little Emily, worked, and 
the boys, having finished their lessons, sat and 
eagerly listened to the amusing page. Never 
before had Wilmot felt so completely at home, 
since he had quitted his mother's house. As he 
looked round on the smiling and happy faces of 
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this amiable family, he could not bat acknow- 
ledge that there was a more pure and substantial 
pleasure in the quiet of domestic life, than in the 
gayety of the more brilliant scenes of fashionable 
dissipation. In the drawing room and ball room, 
even when he was the object of admiration, and 
seemingly the gayest of the gay, his 

" Heart, distrusting, asked if this be joy ?" 

and he felt the want of something which these 
gay scenes had never afforded. And how can it 
be otherwise ? how can the effervescence of ani- 
mal spirits satisfy the longings of a feeling heart, 
the aspirations of genius, or the discriminating 
taste of a cultivated mind ? The listlessness and 
dissatisfaction he had so often experienced, ought 
to have convinced him that it was not in such re- 
sorts he could find either peace or pleasure ; but, 
led on by vanity, rather than inclination, he had 
long trod the joyless circuit in pursuit of what he., 
had never found, and which never has been found 
in what the world calls gay life. 

The ignorant and the vain may find amuse- 
ment in the vanities of dress, in the noise of mer- 
riment, or the bustle of a crowd ; children are 
delighted with toys, which maturer age rejects, 
and the ignorant are only children of a larger 
growth ; cultivation gives that maturity to mind, 
which fills it with a like contempt for the toys of 
life, and leads it to seek for nobler objects, and 
more exalted pleasures. Home is not only the 
place of the highest duties, but the abode, too, of 
the sweetest and most enduring pleasures. 

" This," said Wilmot, at the close of the 
evening, " is, indeed, gay life, from which are 
banished all care and sadness, all vexation of 
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spirit, or uneasiness of mind. Ennui^ the demon 
that loUows like a shadow the votaries of fashion, 
has no entrance here ; books, I find, have a more 
potent charm than cards, to laj this restless and 
tormenting fiend." 

'^ Books are, indeed, an endless and inexhaust- 
ible source of pleasure," said Mrs. Seymour ; 
" and have an advantage over every amusement 
which society has invented ; all others weary and 
disgust by repetition ; but in this, the ^ appetite 
grows with what it feeds on,' and the more we 
read, the more we love to read. The capacity 
of the mind for reception enlarges, in proportion 
to what it receives ; and indulgence in intellec- 
tual banquets is never followed by repletion or 
satiety. Then, books are always at command ; 
can be enjoyed alone, or in company ; we can 
suit them to our taste, and whether gay or seri- 
ous, happy or miserable, find in them pleasures 
and consolations, amuseihent or instruction, (zT 
beyond any found in the common circles of so- 
ciety. A fondness for reading may be acquired 
and cultivated in youth, and a parent cannot be- 
stow on a child any fortune that will yield so 
many advantages and pleasures as the taste for 
intellectual pursuits. It alike fits him to shine 
in prosperity, or endure adversity ; it gives dig- 
nity to poverty, and without it wealth is vulgar. 
But it is in the seclusion of the country, in the 
confinement of a sick chamber, or the solitude of 
a prison, that we best know its inestimable value ; 
there, indeed, books are our sweetest companions, 
otr best society, and our dearest friends. It was 
deep conviction, and long experience of their va- 
lue, that made the unfortunate Dr. Dodd declare, 
that, 
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( From the day 
Of earliest childhood, to the present hour 
Of gloomy, black misfortune, books, dear books, 
Have been, and are, my comforts. Morn and night'— 
Adversity — prosperity — at home — abroad— 
In health or sickness — good or ill report. 
The same firm friends — the same refreshment still, 
And source of consolation. Nay, e'en here 
Their magic power they lose not — still the same 
Their matchless influence, e^en in the prison house !' 

" But," said Mrs. Seymour, checking herself, 
^' I am preaching a sermon, Mr. Wilmot, and one 
perhaps unnecessary to you, who seem already to 
have appreciated the value of intellectual plea<- 
sures." 

" Ah, madam," replied Mr. Wilmot, " had I ever 
doubted of the truths you have asserted, I should 
have been a convert to your eloquent sermon. I 
have never, indeed, known their power to enliven 
solitude or console sorrow, for my life has been 
gayly passed, in gay society ; and I will own I 
have too much neglected those pleasures, which I 
now perceive are the only ones worth possessing." 

" Your family presents the reality of that 
scheme of happiness, which philosophers have re- 
commended and poets have described, but of which, 
before I knew you, I had formed no just idea." 

'< Oh, if there is a paradise upon earth, surely 
it is beneath your roof !" 

Mrs. Seymour smiled at his enthusiasm, and 
Louisa felt that if Wilmot were to remain, for her 
at least there need be no other. 

" My dear young friend," said Mrs. Seymour, 
" the only paradise which this earth can boast, is 
the paradise of a contented mind. The externals 
of life have little to do with happiness ; ^ he who 
cannot be happy any where, can be happy no 
where,' says Seneca. 

16* 
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^Anxious thro* seas and land to search for rest. 
Is but laborious idleness at best : 
In desert Ulubrs the bliss* you^ll find, 
If you preserve a firm and equal mind.' 

''This is the grand secret, which will, in all situa- 
tions, make an Eden bloom around us, and with- 
out which the world will be a howling and a de- 
sert wildeniess. I have said a contented tnind^ be-^ 
cause that includes the idea of virtuej as well as 
pleasure ; for never can vice be contented." 

'' Indeed, mamma, I cannot agree with you ; it 
seems to me the heart has a great deal more to do 
with happiness than the mind." 

'' By mindy Louisa, I mean our moral as well as 
intellectual faculties, and perhaps soul would be 
a more appropriate expression, as that includes 
heart and mind, or that portion of our being which 
we oppose t&body. The more sense is subjected to 
mind — the body to the soul — the greater will be 
our happiness. Thus the external circumstances 
of life, animal comforts, sensual pleasures, are not 
necessary to happiness, since observation and expe- 
rience demonstrate, that with all that rank, pow- 
er, fortune, youth or beauty csm give, the posses- 
sor is often miserable — and others, though desti- 
tute of these adventitious advantages, and doom- 
ed to poverty, sickness, and solitude, have been 
happy." 

" Poverty and sickness," said Louisa, " I 
think I could endure ; but if by solitude you mean 
the absence of those we love, I own I can conceive 
of no happiness in it." 

" How perfectly I agree with you," said Wil- 
raot, — " I will go farther, and say what I really 
feel ; there can be no poverty, no solitude, if pos- 
sessed of the object we most love. On the remote 
and lonely shores of the Pacific, in the wildest de- 
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scrt of our forests, with do covering but the skies, 
no resting place but the ground, methinks I could 
be blest with those I love; but should pine in Ely- 
sium, if friends were not there." 

" Believe me," said Mrs. Seymour, " these are 
only the visions of youthful fancy, which reality 
would soon destroy." 

But neither Louisa nor Wilmot could just then 
believe her ; they saw life through the medium 
of passion ; she saw it through that of reason ; 
and not more different does the sun appear, seen 
through a clear, or a stained glass. 

Wilmot was now well enough to pass all his 
time in the family circle, and was soon able to 
accompany them in their visits. He spoke of re- 
taming to his lodgings, but he looked so sad 
when he made the proposition, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour could not but ask him to continue with 
them } nor could he refuse. Connected to them 
by the recent marriage of his brother, they look- 
ed on him more as a relation than an acquaint* 
ance, and treated him as such. 

Howthappily did the days now glide by ! — In 
the morning, he attended Mrs. Seymour and Lou- 
isa, when they walked out ; or read to tliem when 
they sat at home. After dinner, he would play 
chess with Edward, when he £ame from school, 
or draw pictures for Emily, while Louisa would 
sit by, and enter, with a lively interest, into what* 
ever he was doing. But twilight was his happi- 
est hour ; then, while the children played toge- 
ther, and Mrs. Seymour reclined in her sofa- 
corner, he would sit bv the side of Louisa, at 
her piano or harp, listen in silent rapture to her 
fiweet accents, or, joining his voice to hers, would 
fee^ as if, in mingling voices, they likewise min* 
gled souls ; or sometimes Louisa, with her fin* 
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gers Still resting on the instrument, woald forget 
to play, while she listened to conversation which 
unfolded to her the treasures of his mind, or pour- 
ed out the feelings of his soul. 

How quickly did the moments glide ! — ^how 
did Wilmot regret when the glimmering fire- 
light, which threw around such faint rays as just 
made darkness visible, was succeeded by the 
blaze of lamps, — when the stilness and solitude 
of this sweet hour was interrupted by the en- 
trance of company. Yet still he was so happy, 
he wondered how he had been happier. The 
lights and the tea-table collected the family, and 
then social pleasures of the highest order, books, 
work, and music, succeeded the more intimate and 
tender intercourse of the twilight hour. When 
the domestic circle was enlarged by company, 
conversation, music, and dancing, diversified the 
winter evenings. 

The times of national peace afford few mate- 
rials for the page of history, nor do those of do- 
mestic happiness yield more for the narrative of 
private life. 

The stream which glides smoothly and gently 
along, attracts no attention by its murmurs — 
leaves no vestiges of its power ; but when swoln 
by the tempest, it rushes on like a torrent, and 
overflows its banks, it commands our notice, and 
leaves deep and lasting marks of its passage, by 
the ruin and devastation it spreads around. 
Thus is it with the life of man ; when happy, 
how noiseless and tranquil is the tenor of his 
days. Weeks, months, pass unheeded, and leave 
no trace behind. But, when misfortune comes to 
disturb this calm ; when the passions rise, and 
tear and desolate the soul, every moment leaves 
some mark as it passes by. 
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Wilmot was so absorbed, so engrossed with 
the eDJoyment of the present, that he forgot the 
past, as though it had never been ; or, if some- 
times the idea of Mary Hastings U^ould jQit across 
his mind, it was like a cloud that passes over the 
face of the sun, only momentarily obscuring its 
brightness. He verified what he had once said 
to Mr. O. — that weeks of this social, this inti- 
mate intercourse, were worth months or years of 
common visiting. And Louisa, too, felt, that 
gentlemen, with whom she had been acquainted 
from her childhood, seemed more like strangers 
to her than Wilmot, whom she had so recently 
known. 

When she passed the evenings from home, 
Wilmot always accompanied her; and, if she 
danced, it was always with him, the first part of 
the evening. 

The lady of the British Minister had a draw- 
ing-room every week ; Mrs. Seymour often at- 
tended, as she thei-c was sure to enjoy the plea- 
sures of conversation, with persons of talent and 
distinction. The music, card, and ball-room^ 
were generally filled. While the younger and 
gayer part of the company danced, the others 
conversed ; very few ever sitting down to the 
card-tables. 

The President never received evening compa- 
ny ; and, at that time, there were no other pub- 
lic nights, though there were private parties eve- 
ry night. Washington afibrded no variety of 
amusement, and those who loved society, had no 
choice, but to go to these parties, or stay at home. 
Mrs. Seymour's family preferred the latter, 
though they sometimes attended the parties, in 
order to keep up social intercourse. 
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Mrs. Mortimer shook her head. 

<< To what does your remark apply then, ma- 
dam .?" 

" I was only thinking of your use of compli- 
ments — dangerous weapons when skilfully used 
against female hearts ; but you miss your aim, uot 
by coming short, but by over-shooting your 
mark. It is a great pity ; for you really might 
say very pretty things." 

** If I said the most charming things in the 
world, I should have no merit ; they all emanate 
from you." * 

'^ Now that is charmingly said !" exclaimed 
Mrs* Mortimer, turning to a French gentleman 
who was standing beside her. 

" It is very good, because it is very true," re- 
plied he — ^' when one feel charming, one say 
charming — did not I say some very beautiful thing 
too ?" 

" Ah ha, I now discover why the orator was so 
eloquent the other day; I him saw talking to ma- 
dame, and he borrowed all his bright speech from 
.madame's bright eyes," said another foreigner. 

" Positively, Major, I must banish you from 
this circle^ since I perceive nonsense is contagious ; 
we were talking quite rationally until you came," 
said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Were you even to be so cruel, you could not 
hinder my catching some rays from charms so in- 
spiring; and I should think pretty things, if I did 
not say them." 

** I should like to know of what you were think- 
ing, when I caught your eye j ust now," said Louisa. 

" Ah true," said Mrs. Mortimer; " apemiy for 
your thought." 

" My thought was worth much more, I assure 
you," said Major Fielding. 
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** Pray, Monsieur, what did that famous statue 
of Louis the Fourteenth cost ?" 

" Pardon me," said the Frenchman, " it was 
one victim of the furor of the people before I was 
born. But what you think, sir, of that great, fa- 
mous statue ?" 

" I was thinking Mrs. Mortimer resembled that 
great statue, sir." 

" Me !" exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer, " I resem- 
ble a statue ! well, of all things in the world, I 
should never have imagined I made you think of a 
statue." 

" You have been in Paris, chevalier, and must 
remember seeing that great monarch represented 
with four conquered nations bound in chains at his 
feet," said the Major to a Spanish .gentleman. 

" Perfectly," said the Spaniard ; " it was a no- 
ble work, worthy of the Grand Monarque,butI do 
not perceive the point of resemblance to this fair 
lady." 

" What," said the Major, looking around, " do 
you not here see the representatives of four na- 
tions, bound in chains, at her feet ?" 

" Exacteraent," exclaimed the Frenchman; 
« viery true — very good, monsieur le Major— uc- 
ry true — the Spaniard, the Swede, the English 
and the French ! very true, I feel the chains," said 
he, moving as if he was shaking fetters. ^' And 
you, gentlemen," looking at the other foreigners, 
" jrou no feel your chains .'*" 

.<< Most sensibly," replied the Englishman, <^ but 
they are golden chains, and I would not break 
them if I could ;" and he looked most expressive- 
ly, at Mrs. Mortimer, who returned him a glance 
that would have soothed him had they been of 
iron. 

" Your imagination — ^your fancy I mean, is 
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bright this evening, my good Major/' said Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

" Are not the imagination and the fancy the 
same thing ?" inquired tlie Frenchman ; " pray 
explain me why you change your expression.'' 

^' Imagination and fancy the same thing ? let 
nie see — perhaps they are, and yet there is a great 
difference ; imagination has more of the grand 
and sublime — fancy more of sportiveness and 
beauty. The lightning of the vivid flash which 
darts from heaven to earth, irradiating the dark- 
ness of the thunder-cloud, is sublime; yet it is 
the same electric fluid as the lightning which, af- 
ter a warm day, plays among the clouds, which 
is simply beautiful, and sporting from cloud to 
cloud, now here, now there, now every where, 
amuses us in the same way as the corruscations 
of the Major's fancy — bright, but harmless, and 
certainly not sublime." 

" Thank you, thank you, my good lady; 
though your illustration is at my expense, it is a 
correct one ; and I assure you, though not very 
flattering, it is very agreeable. I would &x 
rather please than terrify, and I belieye most peo- 
ple prefer the beautiful to the sublime." 

The sound of music from the ball-room, now 
drew their attention ; the gentlemen solicited the 
honour of dancing with the ladies; Louisa 
pleaded a prior engagement, and Mrs. Mortimer 
said she never danced until she was tired 6f talk- 
ing. Except the persevering «Major, the other 
gentlemen went in search of partners. 

'' Did you not plead a false excuse for not 
dancing with that young Frenchman, my fair 
coz ?^^ said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" No, indeed, cousin, I did uot," replied Loa^ 
isa, colouring. 
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" But where is your partner ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Mortimer, looking round ; " he is not in this 
room, if that tell-tale face of yours speaks the 
truth ; come, let us seek him in the card-room ;" 
and she drew Louisa's arm within hers, and, at- 
tended by Major Fielding, penetrated with some 
difficulty the intervening crowd. 

After going round the roora^ and looKing at 
every group, " Not here either? why where 
can he be ? let us look behind the curtains," said 
she, playfully drawing aside one of the window 
curtains ; " nor here !" 

" Perhaps behind that fire-screen, or under the 
sofa," said the Major ; " I could easier believe 
he had crept into your reticule, Miss Seymour," 
said he, peeping into the bag that hung on her 
arm, " than believe a gentleman you had honour- 
ed with your hand, should absent himself; but 
he is not there either. I wonder if it is possible 
that he has crept into yuur heart ! If so," said 
lie, looking very archly at her, " I should despair 
of finding him, for there is no seeing into a young 
lady's heart." 

Louisa turned away her blushing face, fearful 
he would but too plainly see the emotions which 
at that moment agitated that heart. While Mrs. 
Mortimer thought, as she caught a glance, ^' poor 
girl, yours is easily seen into." 

^^ Since cards have not attracted this beau of 
yours. Miss Seymour, let us search the ball-room, 
where it is most likely he may be seeking you," 
said the Major. 

" No," said Louisa, hastily, and in a manner 
which betrayed her mortification, " if my cousin 
will give me leave, I will join mamma ; I am tired 
of standing, and will go and sit by her." 

" Nay, nay," said Mrs. Mortimer, " do not 
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bright this evening, my good Major/' said Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

" Are not the imagination and the fancy the 
same thing ?" inquired the Frenchman ; " pray 
explain me why you change your expression." 

^' Imagination and fancy the same thing ? let 
me see — perhaps they are, and yet there is a great 
difference ; imag^ination has more of the grand 
and sublime — fancy more of sportiveness and 
beauty. The lightning of the vivid flash which 
darts from heaven to earth, irradiating the dark- 
ness of the thimder-cloud, is sublime; yet it is 
the same electric fluid as the lightning which, af- 
ter a warm day, plays among the clouds, which 
IS simply beautiful, and sporting from cloud to 
cloud, now here, now there, now every where, 
amuses us in the same way as the corruscations 
of the Major's fancy — bright, but harmless, and 
certainly not sublime." 

" Thank you, thank you, my good lady; 
though your illustration is at my expense, it is a 
correct one ; and I assure you, though not very 
flattering, it is very agreeable. I would far 
rather please than terrify, and I believe most peo- 
ple prefer the beautiful to the sublime." 

The sound of music from the ball-room, now 
drew their attention ; the gentlemen solicited the 
honour of dancing with the ladies; Louisa 
pleaded a prior engagement, and Mrs. Mortimer 
said she never danced until she was tired of talk* 
ing. Except the persevering #Major, the other 
gentlemen went in search of partners. 

" Did you not plead a false excuse for not 
dancing with that young Frenchman, my fair 
coz .'^" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" No, indeed, cousin, I did uot," replied Lou* 
isa, colouring. 
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^« But where is your partner ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
:\Iortimer, looking round ; " he is not in this 
room, if that tell-tale face of yours speaks the 
truth ; come, let us seek him in the card-room ; 
and she drew Louisa's arm within hers, and, at- 
tended by Major Fielding, penetrated with some 
diflSculty the intervening crowd. 

After going round the room, and Vooting ai 
every group, " Not here either r why where 
can lie be ? let us look behind the curtains,'" said 
she, playfully drawing aside one of the window 
curtains ; " nor here !" 

" Perhaps behind that fire-screen, or under the 
sofa," said the Major; " I could easier btliexf: 
he had crept into your reticule, Miss Seymour. ' 
said he, peeping into the bag that hung on her 
arm, " than believe a gentleman you had honour- 
ed with your hand, should absent himself; but 
he is not there either. I wonder if it is possible 
that he has crept into your heart ! If so," sai'l 
he, looking very archly at her, " I should despair 
of finding him, for there is no seeing into a \oun'.' 
lady's heart." 

Louisa turned away her blushing face, fearful 
he would but too plainly see the emotions which 
at that moment a^tated that heart. While Mr=. 
Mortimer thought, as she caught a glance, '* poor 
girl, yours is easily seen into." 

" Since cards have not attracted this beau oi 
yours. Miss Seymour, let us search the ball-roor::, 
where it is most likely he may be setkinc: you.' 
said the Major. 

*« No," said Louisa, hastily, and in a mani;^i 
which betrayed her mortificailion, " if mv cou-'iii 
will give me leave, I will join mamma ; 1 \tu iivA 
of standing, and will aro and sit by her." 

" Nay, nay," said Mrs. Mortimer, ''- do not 
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despair yet ; there is nothing like perseverance, 
and this same partner of yours must be a poor 
creature, if he is not worth seeking for; for, be- 
lieve me, whatever is worth finding, is worth seek- 
ing." * 

" Seeking ! cousin, I have not been seeking." 
V. _!i.-01l^JLbeg your pardon — looking, I should 
have said ; weTiavc o\\\y been looking for a de- 
serter." "' ^^'^^ 

*' A deserter ! cousin." 

" Bless me !" said Mrs. Mortimer, starting and 
looking round, " have we an echo here ?" 

Major Fielding smiled, and Louisa could al- 
most have cried for vexation. 

" I see mamma," she said, and without waiting 
for permission, she slipped her arm from Mrs. 
Mortimer's, and crossed the room to her mother, 
who was just coming out of the ball-room, lean- 
ing on the arm of the old Senator, who was so 
fond of plaintive songs. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Seymour, " I have 
been looking for you among the dancers ; I heard 
you promise Mr. Wilmot this morning to dance 
with him ; why do I see you here, and alone ?" 

Scarcely could Louisa reply; scarcely could 
she restrain her tears, while she answered, " Mr. 
Wilmot is not here, madam ; and as my cousin 
wished to go into the ball-room — and — and as 
my head ached, I did not wish to go there, and 
go I came to look for you.'* 

What a tale did Louisa's downcast eyes, glow- 
ing face, and faltering voice, unfold to her fond 
mother ! Intimate as had been the intercourse 
with Mr. Wilmot for many weeks past ; amiable 
and interesting as she herself had found him; 
attentive, nay, even devoted as he had been to 
Louisa, never, until this moment, had the suspi- 
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cioD entered her mind, that he had made any im- 
pression on Louisa's heart. She trembled for the 
peace of that beloved child, as she made the disco- 
very; but concealing her emotion, she led the way 
into the music room, and sat down by the piano, on 

which the accomplished Mrs, w%3 playing 

some long piece, with great execution no doubt, 
but to which only two or three gentlemen were 
listening. She drew Louisa to a chair on one 
side of her, and motioned to one on the other 
side for her friend. They were soon joined by 
General W., Judge T., and several other gentle- 
men, and formed a little coterie in the corner, 
where, amidst the talking, laughing, and singing 
around them, they enjoyed the pleasures of ra- 
tional conversation, enlivened by wit and intel- 
ligence. The Supreme Court was now in ses- 
sion, and the most distinguished lawyers of the 
United States were assembled in Washington, be- 
sides a throng of strangers, who, at that season, 
are added to the usual population of the city. 
During this period, there is found in the fashiona- 
ble circles of our metropolis, a concentration of 
talent seldom or ever found elsewhere ; certainly 
not in the cities of our own country. This may 
sound like a vain boast ; yet, if the fashionable 
circles of European courts could be analysed, I 
suspect it would not be found untrue. In natural 
science and literature, our transatlantic brethren 
may claim a superiority ; but in moral and politi- 
cal science, they cannot dispute our pretensions to 
equality, perhaps to superiority. Our venerable 
JPresident, uniting in himself the philosopher, 
statesman, and man of letters, was admired and 
respected at the French court, and is esteemed 
throughout Europe as one of the most eminent 
men now living. And what European was so 

17* 
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venerated, so beloved, so admired, as his prede* 
cessor at that court ? The illustrious Franklin 
was not only the ornament of that court, the pride 
of the French academy, but the idol of society. 
This gray;headed philosopher charmed the young 
and the gay, enlightened the wise, and excited 
the enthusiasm of the nation. His worth was 
not only acknowledged by the higher orders of 
society, but was the theme of praise in the ly- 
ceums of the capital, and the schools of the pro- 
vinces. " From my very boyhood," said an in- 
telligent young Frenchman, "the name of Frank- 
lin has been dear and familiar to me ; I do not 
believe there is a school in France where his 
name is not given as a theme for youthful elo- 
quence, and his example held forth as a model 
for imitation; there is scarcely an inn in the 
most remote province, where his portrait is not 
to be found. Where I have seen his likeness, 
and heard his name, once, in America, I have 
seen and heard them more than a hundred times 
in France. This tempts me to believe, what has 
often been asserted," continued this gentleman, 
" that republics are ungrateful. I have met with 
but one statue in this country of this great man ; 
it is over the door of the Philadelphia library, 
which was founded by him. I stationed myself 
one day on the opposite pavement, and for more 
than an hour amused myself with watching the 
citizens pass. During this time, some hundreds 
must have gone by ; and yet, not one eye was 
raised to the statue of the man, who has most 
illustrated, not only their state, but their coun- 
try ! Republics, too surely, have no gratitude." 
But Franklin was a citizen of the world ; for his 
expanded views, and his ardent philanthropy, were 
not confined to his countrymen ; they embraced 
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mankind. His successor at the coart of France, 
if not in all, in many points of view, is his equal ; 
nor, without meriting the charge of ingratitude, 
ran his name be mentioned, unaccompanied with 
a tribute of heart-felt praise. 

Pre-eminent in merit, as in rank, he forms the 
centre of a circle of men, distinguished for va- 
rious talents, and difierent virtues. The mem- 
bers of his cabinet, the officers of the govern- 
ment, the senate, the representatives, the bench 
and bar of the United States' court, the diploma- 
tic corps, in which are the representatives of all 
the European powers, and that throng of distin- 
guished strangers, both from Europe and our 
own states^ which collect in the city of Washing- 
ton, form an assemblage of information, genius, 
and talent, whrch, in a reflecting mind, must ex- 
cite livelier sentiments of respect and admiration, 
than the parade, ostentation, and splendour of 
royalty. But by a reflecting mind alone, can 
the impressions of moral grandeur be felt ; to the 
vulgar little, or the vulgar great, thrones, scep- 
tres, golden crowns, and ermined purple, must 
afibrd a spectacle far more impressive and grati- 
fying than tlie republican simplicity of our ad- 
ministration. So natural is a fondness for splen- 
dour and display, that we sometimes find among 
Americans, as well as foreigners, a contempt for 
this simplicity of manners; and perhaps many a 
citizen of the United States, had he the power, 
would raise as sumptuous a palace as JVero, and 
not like Vespasian, destroy such a monument of 
luxury, as pernicious to morals ; since the mass 
of society is made up of this vulgar little and 
vulgar great, who, though they have eyes to see 
the splendour of rank, and the glitter of wealth, 
have not minds that can appreciate the dignity of 
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bright this evening, my good Major,'' said Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

" Are not the imagination and the fancy the 
same thing ?" inquired the Frenchman ; " pray 
explain me why you change your expression." 

'' Imagination and fancy the same thing ? let 
nie see — perhaps they are, and yet there is a great 
difference ; imagination has more of the grand 
and sublime — fancy more of sportiveness and 
beauty. The lightning of the vivid flash which 
darts from heaven to earth, irradiating the dark- 
ness of the thunder-cloud, is sublime; yet it is 
the same electric fluid as the lightning which, af- 
ter a warm day, plays among the clouds, which 
is simply beautiful, and sporting from cloud to 
cloud, now here, now there, now every where, 
amuses us in the same way as the corruscations 
of the Major's fancy — bright, but harmless, and 
certainly not sublime." 

" Thank you, thank you, my good lady; 
though your illustration is at my expense, it is a 
correct one ; and I assure you, though not very 
flattering, it is very agreeable. I would far 
rather please than terrify, and I belieye most peo- 
ple prefer the beautiful to the sublime." 

The sound of music from the ball-room, now 
drew their attention ; the gentlemen solicited the 
honour of dancing with the ladies ; Louisa 
pleaded a prior engagement, and Mrs. Mortimer 
said she never danced until she was tired 6f talk- 
ing. Except the persevering ^Major, the other 
gentlemen went in search of partners. 

" Did you not plead a false excuse for not 
dancing with that young FrenchmaD* my fair 
coz .'^" said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" No, indeed, cousin, I did Dot," replied Loa<> 
isa, colouring. 
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" But where is your partner ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Mortimer, looking round ; " he is not in this 
room, if that tell-tale face of yours speaks the 
truth ; come, let us seek him in the card-room ;" 
and she drew Louisa's arm within hers, and, at- 
tended by Major Fielding, penetrated with some 
difficulty the intervening crowd. 

After going round the room^ aad^Tbokinglir' 
every group, " Kiit h^re' either? why where 
can he be ? let us look behind the curtains," said 
she, playfully drawing aside one of the window 
curtains ; " nor here !" 

" Perhaps behind that fire-screen, or under the 
sofa," said the Major ; " I could easier believe 
he had crept into your reticule, Miss Seymour," 
said he, peeping into the bag that hung on her 
arm, " than believe a gentleman you had honour- 
ed with your hand, should absent himself; but 
he is not there either. I wonder if it is possible 
that he has crept into your heart ! If so," said 
he, looking very archly at her, " I should despair 
of finding him, for there is no seeing into a young 
lady's heart." 

Louisa turned away her blushing face, fearful 
Jie would but too plainly see the emotions which 
at that moment agitated that heart. While Mrs. 
Mortimer thought, as she caught a glance, ** poor 
girl, yours is easily seen into." 

^' Since cards have not attracted this beau of 
yours. Miss Seymour, let us search the ball-room, 
where it is most likely he may be seeking you," 
said the Major. 

" No," said Louisa, hastily, and in a manner 
which betrayed her mortification, " if my cousin 
will give me leave, I will join mamma ; I am tired 
of standing, and will go and sit by her." 

" Nay, nay," said Mrs. Mortimer, ** do not 
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despair yet ; there is nothing like perseverance, 
and this same partner of yours must be a poor 
creature, if he is not worth seeking for ; for, be- 
lieve mc, whatever is worth finding, is worth seek- 

iQg. 

" Seeking ! cousin, I have not been seeking." 

^-Qh^ibeg your pardon — looking, I should 
have said ; weTiw^ only been looking for a de- 
serter." * " * ' 

** A deserter ! cousin." 

" Bless me !" said Mrs. Mortimer, starting and 
looking round, " have we an echo here .'^" 

Major Fielding smiled, and Louisa could al* 
most have cried for vexation. 

^' I see mamma," she said, and without waiting 
for permission, she slipped her arm from Mrs. 
Mortimer's, and crossed the room to her mother, 
who was just coming out of the ball-room, lean- 
ing on the arm of the old Senator, who was so 
fond of plaintive songs. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Seymour, " I have 
been looking for you among the dancers ; I heard 
you promise Mr. Wilmot this morning to dance 
with him ; why do I see you here, and alone .^" 

Scarcely could Louisa reply; scarcely could 
she restrain her tears, while she answered, " Mr. 
Wilmot is not here, madam ; and as my cousin 
wished to go into the ball-room — and — and as 
my head ached, I did not wish to go there, and 
so I came to look for you.'' 

What a tale did Louisa's downcast eyes, glow- 
ing face, and faltering voice, unfold to her fond 
mother ! Intimate as had been the intercourse 
with Mr. Wilmot for many weeks past ; amiable 
and interesting as she herself had found him; 
attentive, nay, even devoted as he had been to 
Louisa, never, until this moment, had the suspi- 
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cioD entered her mind, that he had made any im- 
pression on Louisa's heart. She trembled for the 
peace of that beloved child, as she made the disco- 
very; but concealing her emotion, she led the way 
into the music room, and sat down by the piano, on 

which the accomplished Mrs. w%3 playing 

some long piece, with great execution no doubt, 
but to which only two or three gentlemen were 
listening. She drew Louisa to a chair on one 
side of her, and motioned to one on the other 
side for her friend. They were soon joined by 
General W., Judge T., and several other gentle- 
men, and formed a little coterie in the corner, 
where, amidst the talking, laughing, and singing 
around them, they enjoyed the pleasures of ra- 
tional conversation, enlivened by wit and intel- 
ligence. The Supreme Court was now in ses- 
sion, and the most distinguished lawyers of the 
United States were assembled in Washington, be- 
sides a throng of strangers, who, at that season, 
are added to the usual population of the city. 
During this period, there is found in the fashiona- 
ble circles of our metropolis, a concentration of 
talent seldom or ever found elsewhere ; certainly 
not in the cities of our own country. This may 
sound like a vain boast ; yet, if the fashionable 
circles of European courts could be analysed, I 
suspect it would not be found untrue. In natural 
science and literature, our transatlantic brethren 
may claim a superiority ; but in moral and politi- 
cal science, they cannot dispute our pretensions to 
equality, perhaps to superiority. Our venerable 
JPresident, uniting in himself the philosopher, 
statesman, and man of letters, was admired and 
respected at the French court, and is esteemed 
throughout Europe as one of the most eminent 
men now living. And what European was so 

17* 
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venerated, so beloved, so admired, as his prede- 
cessor at that court? The illustrious Franklin 
was not only the ornament of that court, the pride 
of the French academy, but the idol of society. 
This gray-headed philosopher charmed the young 
and the gay, enlightened the wise, and excited 
the enthusiasm of the nation. His worth was 
not only acknowledged by the higher orders of 
society, but was the theme of praise in the ly- 
ceums of the capital, and the schools of the pro- 
vinces. " From my very boyhood," said an in- 
telligent young Frenchman, "the name of Frank- 
lin has been dear and familiar to me ; I do not 
believe there is a school in France where his 
name is not given as a theme for youthful elo- 
quence, and his example held forth as a model 
for imitation; there is scarcely an inn in the 
most remote province, where his portrait is not 
to be found. Where I have seen his likeness, 
and heard his name, once, in America, I have 
seen and heard them more than a hundred times 
in France. This tempts me to believe, what has 
often been asserted," continued this gentleman, 
" that republics are ungrateful. I have met with 
but one statue in this country of this great man ; 
it is over the door of the Philadelphia library, 
which was founded by him. I stationed myself 
one day on the opposite pavement, and for more 
than an hour amused myself with watching the 
citizens pass. During this time, some hundreds 
must have gone by ; and yet, not one eye was 
raised to the statue of the man, who has most 
illustrated, not only their state, but their coun- 
try ! Republics, too surely, have no gratitude." 
But Franklin was a citizen of the world ; for his 
expanded views, and his ardent philanthropy, were 
not confined to his countrymen ; they embraced 
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mankind. His successor at the court of France, 
if not in all, in many points of view, is his equal ; 
nor, without meriting the charge of ingratitude, 
ran his name be mentioned, unaccompanied with 
a tribute of heart-felt praise. 

Pre-eminent in merit, as in rank, he forms the 
centre of a circle of men, distinguished for va- 
rious talents, and different virtues. The mem- 
bers of his cabinet, the officers of the govern- 
ment, the senate, the representatives, the bench 
and bar of the United States' court, the diploma- 
tic corps, in which are the representatives of all 
the European powers, and that throng of distin- 
guished strangers, both from Europe and our 
own states, which collect in the city of Washing- 
ton, form an assemblage of information, genius, 
and talent, whtch, in a reflecting mind, must ex- 
cite livelier sentiments of respect and admiration, 
than the parade, ostentation, and splendour of 
royalty. But by a reflecting mind alone, can 
the impressions of moral grandeur be felt; to the 
vulgar little, or the vulgar great, thrones, scep- 
tres, golden crowns, and ermined purple, must 
afford a spectacle far more impressive and grati- 
fying than tlie republican simplicity of our ad- 
ministration. So natural is a fondness for splen- 
dour and display, that we sometimes find among 
Americans, as well as foreigners, a contempt for 
this simplicity of manners; and perhaps many a 
citizen of the United States, had he the power, 
would raise as sumptuous a palace as JVero, and 
not like Vespasian, destroy such a monument of 
luxury, as pernicious to morals ; since the mass 
of society is made up of this vulgar little and 
vulgar great, who, though they have eyes to see 
the splendour of rank, and the glitter of wealth, 
have not minds that can appreciate the dignity of 
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intellect. The majority mast prevail ; and, from 
tlie rapid progress luxury is making in our coun- 
try, it 18 to be feared, that the ostentation and 
magnificence of the transatlantic world, will 
soon overpower the republican simplicity of this 
western hemisphere. Heaven grant, that the 
vices ever attendant on luxury may not follow 
in its train, and destroy likewise the purity of po- 
litical virtue ! The real patriot will oppose this 
overwhelming torrent, and both in our private 
manners and public institutions, resist this en- 
croaching taste for foreign magnificence and 
spliendour. 

Cultivation of mind is the strongest rampart 
which patriotism and wisdom can erect; and 
good citizens must behold, with pleasure, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge through every class of soci- 
ety. Education is an object on whicli^ prodiga- 
lity may lavish all its treasures, without detriment 
to the good of the country. Every edifice 
erected for this purpose, will be a more splendid 
monument to its glory, than the triumphant 
arches, or golden pahces of conquerors or kings, 
transcending both, as much as the victories of 
mind and the reign of virtue, do the victories of 
arms and the reign of despotism. 

The company now collected in the apartments 
of the British Minister, were distinguished by no 
titles or rank, but such as had been gained by 
their own merit. A celebrated traveller, who passed 
the evening there, was delighted with the display 
of beauty and talent which he met with ; and, 
while he sat by Mrs. Seymour, highly gratified her, 
by the enthusiasm with which he praised the wis- 
dom of our government, the purity of our mjin- 
ners, and the beauty of our women. 

" What a charming contrast does it afibrd,*- 
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said he, " to the corrupt governments, silly pa- 
geantry, and pernicious luxury of £urope. 
Your nation is in its youth — in the spring-time 
of its existence ; your political and social insti- 
tutions, in their bloom and freshness, regale the 
mind, like the vigour and the verdure of that 
lovely season. But when the riches and the de- 
cay of autumn shall succeed, this happy country 
must suffer, as all others have suffered, and its 
beauty and its strength pass away, like that of 
the mighty empires of the old world ! What a 
pity !" and he sighed, as in his comprehen- 
sive mind he took a hasty retrospect of the gran- 
deur, and the ruin of Greece and Rome. 
" But," said Mrs. Seymour, 

<* < The spring shall return, and their charms shall renew,' 

^^ and already we see it spreading its genial influ- 
ence over some of the countries most ravaged 
and most corrupted by the lapse of ages. France 
is regenerated, and we may hope its new institu- 
.tions will partake of the bloom and the freshness, 
the vigour and the virtue, which you are so de- 
lighted with in our country." 

" I hope so," said the traveller, emphatically ; 
" but I cannot say I expect it. We must cross 
the Atlantic, to enjoy what I have enjoyed since 
I came to 'the United States. Your good Presi- 
dent has said, in his Notes on Virginia, that it is 
worth while to cross the ocean, to see the passage 
-Qf the Potomac through the Blue Ridge. With 
how much more force might he have said, ' to 
see the majesty of a republic ;' for me, at least, 
the sublimity of the moral, has more attractions 
than the sublimity of the natural world." 

" And yet,'' said Mrs. Seymour, " you crossed 
the ocean, to examine rivers and mountains." 
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" Those were not the objects which brought 
me to the United States," replied the traveller ; 
" no ; had there not been more interesting ob- 
jects, I should have been contented wiih explo- 
ring the mountains and rivers of the southern con- 
tinent of America, and should have returned to 
Europe, delighted with all that nature, but dis- 
gusted with all that man, had done, in those still 
desert regions. No, madam ; neither your Alle- 
ghany nor your Potomac, could have excited cu- 
riosity, after visiting the Andes and the Amazon. 
It was your towering institutions, and not your 
towering mountains ; your great men, and not 
your great rivers, that I came to examine and to 
study ! — or, rather," said he, after pausing a mo« 
ment, ^' I should speak more truly, if I S3\d great 
man ; for, in truth, I should never have come to 
the United States, had it not been to see your ex- 
cellent President." 

" You have no idea of the pleasure you are 
giving me," said Mrs. Seymour; "you really 
make me proud of the name of an American.^^ 

" And well may you be so," continued the tra- 
veller ; " for there is not on the face of the earth 
such a blessed country as the one which you iu- 
habit. 

" The President asked me the other morning to 
accompany him to review the militia of the dis- 
trict. I own to you, that the first impression I 
received on seeing this array of undisciplined 
men, was contemptible and ridiculous ; when I 
compared tl^em with the veteran soldiers of my 
own country, or the splendid and warlike troops 
of France, and the grand spectacle I had beheh 
at one of the reviews of the First Consul ; bi 
when I asked myself, why is this so ? and the ai 
swcr served as a proof of the virtue and hapj 
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ness of the country, this parade of raw militia 
was, to my mind's eye, a more glorious spectacle 
than the best appointed army in Europe would 
have been. The President, too, in his plain blue 
coat and round hat, with not even a sword by hi$ 
side, looked so little like the commander in chief 
of the armies of a mighty nation, that I could 
not refrain from smiling ; the contrast between 
his title and his appearance, struck me as abso- 
lutely ridiculous. I ventured to ask him * why 
he did not, on such an occasion, wear a military 
uniform.' 

" ' To show,' said he, ' the superiority of the 
civily to the military power J* Glorious reason ! 
may it long, very long, madam, be pronounced 
with equal truth." 

*' You really should come and live with us," 
said Mrs. Seymour. ^ 

" My time of rest has not yet come ; but I 
will acknowledge, I hope to lay my bones be- 
neath your soil ; — but how engrossing I am ; this 
young lady," turning to Louisa, '^ has not said 
a word." 

*^ I had too much pleasure in listening, to feel 
tempted to speak," replied Louisa. 

" But now," said he, " that I have poured 
forth all my enthusiasm, you will give us a little 
music, I hope." 

" To all of your present auditors," said Lou- 
isa, bowing to the gentlemen who stood round 
listening in delighted attention to his eloquent 

{)raises of their country, " there is more music 
n your words, than in any sounds this piano 
could yield." 

The traveller bowed to her compliment, and 
said, *^ if he had given any pleasure, he had a 
right to claim a reward*" 
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But Louisa, although she had forgotten the 
cause of her vexation while listening to this plea- 
sing speaker, now reverted to it with too much 
pain to be able to play or sing ; and Mrs. Sey- 
mour, seeing her unfeigned reluctance, excused 
her compliance. 

Mrs. Seymour then rose, and walked into the 
next room, not to have the appearance of detain- 
ing the stranger. In the crowd, he separated 
from her, and conversed bv turns with the Chief 
Justice, the Secretary of State, and other distin- 
guished individuals. Whenever he stood, he be- 
came the cei)tre of an admiring circle, who 
eagerly crowded round him to listen to his enter- 
taining narratives, his comprehensive views, and 
his profound observations, on the natural, moral, 
and political state of South America. His lan- 
guage could not be called good English, in which 
so many foreign words were mingled — twords 
borrowed from various nations among whom he 
had travelled — but so appropriate, so emphatic, 
that they imparted additional strength to the tor- 
rent of ideas which he poured forth in the pleni 
tude of his mind ; his countenance was all ei 
pression, his manner all animation. If he talke 
of himself, it was not from vanity, but benev 
lence. The pleasure he gave was so obvior 
that he must have felt the consciousness of pie 
ing, and this led him on from narrative to nai 
live, from description to description,till he k! 
led in others the enthusiasm he felt himself. 

Seeing the card tables were abandoned, 
that he had become an object of exclusive a 
tlon,he gently discontinued his discourse, anc' 
a modesty, equalled only by his politeness, ^ 
through the crowd, saying, '^ though he 
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danced himself, he loved to participate in the 
gayety inspired by this amusement, and to watch 
the grace it developed. 

The ball room was brilliantly illuminated, the 
walls fancifully and elegantly adorned with fes- 
toons of flpwers, and crowded with the youth 
and beauty of both sexes, enjoying the gayety 
excited by their age, and the festive scene. 

Mrs. Mortimer still declined dancing, and stood 
at one end of the room, surrounded, as usual, 
with admiring beaux, whom she charmed more 
by her talents and vivacity, than by her beauty. 

But being at last tired of standing. Major 
Fielding, who excused his continued attendance 
by saying, '^ he could not desert so fair an ob- 
ject," procured her a chair in a corner, that was 
inaccessible to his rival admirers, and stationing 
himself behind it, seemed determined to prove 
that he could not be a deserter. 

" I cannot conceive," he said, " how you can 
stand still when all around you are dancing ; 
what pleasure do you find in such eccentricity f" 

" The pleasure of pleasing," she replied ; 
" which to me is the greatest pleasure in life. 
Have you not been better pleased than if I had 
danced ?" 

" Were I to make use of my privilege, as 
your fool, of speaking the truth, 1 should say"— 
He stopped. 

" Speak on," said Mrs. Mortimer ; " the truth, 
and nothing but the truth." 

<< If I did, I am afraid / should not enjoy the 
pleasure of pleasing." 

" Oh yes, 3'ou would ; there is nothing in the 
world pleases me so much as the truth." 

" You have never heard the truth, perhaps, so 
you cannot tell how you would like it." 

VOL. I. 18 
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" Never heard the truth ? why, then^do you sop- 
pose that all the fine speeches that are made to me, 
have no truth in ihem ?" 

'^ Can yoti gaze on the meridian sun ?" said 
the Major, evading a reply. 

'^ What a strange question! you know that 
nortal eye cannot gaze on its brightness without 
being struck blind." 

" Believe me, you are as little capable of bear- 
ing the light of truth if not veiled by politeness. No 
mortal dare to behold the naked truth, without lo- 
sing his self esteem, which is a more severe loss 
than that of sight." 

" Try me, pray try me — I love to dare what 
others are afraid of." 

" ^hat is because you do not know yourself; 
were you sensible of your own weakness, you 
would run no such risks." 

" It is you who are afraid to speak the truth, not 
I to hear it." 

" Well, I will acknowledge I am a coward, 
since to displease you is what I dread more than 
any earthly thing." 

" I wonder if vou speak the truth now ?" 

" Indeed I do." 

" Why,then, I assure you,I likeit prodigiously." 

" It is a truth which you ought not to like," 
said Major Fielding, looking very serious, and 
sighing very deeply. 

" Why ought not I to like it ?" 

*' My answer to that question, would be truth 
in a less agreeable form." 

" I could almost invoke this truth of yours, as 
Hamlet did the Ghost — 

< Be thy intentions wicked, or charitable, 

< Bring with thee airs from Heaven — or' — 

'' I forget the rest. 

< Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
Thai I will hear.'— 
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" So speak, my wise fool, my good fool ; speak, 
and spare not." 

Major Fielding was still silent. 

^< By what shall I adjure thee, thou naughty 
fool, that will not speak the truth ?" 

" Not by happiness," said the Major, sighing 
again. 

" By misery then," said Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Yes," said the Major, " hy the misery yoa 
have heaped on me ; I repeat, you ought^ not to 
have been pleased with my answer." 

" But why not ? Nay, Major, do not look so 
rueful ; you look like a relenting assassin, who 
had sworn to do a murder, but whose hand was 
withheld by pity; fear not ; even if your truth stabs 
to the heart, I can bear it.'* 

Major Fielding looked seriously, yet tenderly, 
at her, while he said, in a solemn and aifiecting 
manner — 

" You are a married woman. Madam !" 

This was indeed to stab her to the heart. She 
turned pale as death, and trembled to such a de- 
gree, she could scarcely support herself. 

He saw,— and unable to bear her agitation, or 
conceal his own, he darted past the dancers, and 
left the room. 

Left to her own reflections, she needed not the 
reproaches of the amiable man she had so long 
trifled with, to increase the agony she endured at 
that moment. She had once loved, and had known 
that unrequited love is misery. 

" Unwise and unkind parents !" exclaimed she 
to herself,*' who obliged me to sacrifice the man I 
loved because he was poor, and to marry the man 
to whom I was indifferent, because he was rich. 
What has riches to do with liappiness ? J, at least, 
have found tliat we may be very rich, yet very mi- 
serable. But this is past remedy now ! Though 
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my own case admits of no cure, let me not spread 
the fatal contagion. ^ Misery that I heaped on 
him !' were these indeed his words ? yet how gay 
and happy has he always appeared ! But do I not 
know that appearances will deceive ! Who that 
sees me abroad, would ever dream of what I am at 
home. Welly poor Fielding, for this once you 
have moved my pity — ^yes, I will make to your 
peace the greatest sacrifice I can make — my va- 
nity ! I will avoid those assiduities, those atten- 
tions, which certainly did flatter. Poor Field- 
ing ! — I had no idea the man had a heart ! 

Mrs. Mortimer sat quite lost in thought — the 
recess in which Major Fielding had placed her 
chair, screened her from observation — the gay 
throng was too much engaged to notice her. Thef 
room was so excessively crowded, that the dancers 
found some difficulty in moving. In no wilder- 
ness, in no desert, can an individual find more 
solitude than in such a scene. However paradoxi- 
cal it may seem, the heart feels most alone, most 
solitary, in the midst of a crowd to whom we are 
indifierent, unknown. This is an isolation we ne- 
Y^r exp^ri^nce when surroundetj by tfee works ojf 

hature ; in them there is a silent voice which whis« 
pers that God is present — and what can so soothe, 
so compose the perturbations of the mind, as the 
felt presence of Deity ! When distressed or dis- 
appointed by our fellow mortals, when suffering 
from their caprice or their treachery, where can 
we find such consolation as in the love of God i 
In the most solitary recess, where the voice of roan 
never comes, the soul, in communion with its God, is 
less alone than in the most populous haunts of so- 
ciety. But the solitude of the crowd conveys a 
sensation of loneliness, of which those only who 
have felt it, can form an idea. 
Mrs. Mortimer was roused from her reverie, 
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by the exclamation of " why, Mrs. Mortimer, is; 
that you ! why what are you doing ? sitting alone 
in a comer ! certainly you must be saying your 
prayers !" 

" I perceive," said Mrs. Mortimer, to the gen- 
tleman who addressed her, '^ you do not half 
know me yet ; of all things, I doat on singularity ; 
it is absolutely my passion. I weary, directly, 
of doing what other people do ; now, as every 
one here was talking, laughing and dancing, I 
took a fancy to be silent, sit still, and even cry a 
little if I could ; have I succeeded ? do you see 
any traces of tears .^" 

^^ None," said the gentleman, smiling. 

" What a pity," said Mrs. Mortimer; " women's 
tears melt men's hearts, they say ; and I have had 
a great notion, for this long time, to melt yours. 
Do look again ; I really think you will see my 
eyes swimming in tears." 

^^ Ah !" said he, gazing with an easy assurance, 
*^ I see fire there to kindle, but no tears to quench 
a flame. But come, my charming solitaire, my 
fair recluse, you have mused long enough for this 
time ; contrast is as pleasing as singularity ; after 
meditation comes dancing ; there is a time for all 
things, you know." 

She sprung from her seat, gave him her hand, 
and was soon lost in the mazes of a giddy dance. 
She waltzed with great grace, and, as the gentle- 
men said, with great expression. The dark cloud 
which had rested for a moment on' her mind, was 
gone ; the most brilliant gayety succeeded. Poor 
Fielding was forgotten ; and the hope of making 
a new conquest gave grace to every motion, a 
charm to every word, and an invincible power to 
every electric flash of her dark eye. 

^^ When I discovered you just now in that 

18* 
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lonely corner,'' said her partneri as he led her to 
a seat; ** I thought I had never seen any woman 
look half so interesting ; you positively riveted 
me to the spot, and I had been gazing on you for 
ten minutes at least, before 1 ventured to break 
the spell by speaking. That air of languor, that 
sad and tender expression of your countenance, 
that total abstraction, how irresistible! how 
touching ! and now where are all these charms of 
II penseroso fled ? Baffled ; conquered by the still 
more irresistible charms of life, animation, 
gayety ; you are really a strange compound, and 
I know not in which you excel, tragedy or 
comedy. I don't wonder all the women hate 
you." 

^' All the women hate me, and why so ?" 

" Oh, that is easily explained ; all the men 
adore you." 

^' Well, that is some consolation." 

^^ Have you ever counted up how many scores 
of hearts you have broken ?" 

*^ Let me see," said she, running over the 
ivory sticks of her fan ; '^ every stick is a sqore ; 
oh, this won't do, you must lend me some more 
counters ; but, tell me, am I to reckon yours in 
the number ?" 

<^ You know best ; do you intend to be kind 
or cruel ?" 

^^ Kindness is a losing game ; I like best to 
win." 

" If practice makes perfect, what an adept you 
must be in the game of hearts." 

^^ It is a very amusing game, I assure you. 
But there comes Mrs. Seymour; I was going to 
give you a lesson, but she beckons, and I must be , 
gone ;" and away tripped the heedless, the im- 
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]pnident Mrs. Mortimer, in all the triumph of a 
Bew conquest. 

But Louisa, the innocent, the tender, the con- 
fiding Louisa, what were her feelings when she 
laid her aching head on her pillow. With what 
care had she dressed, with what pleasure antici- 
pated this evening ! In the morning Wilmot^ad 
engaged her to dance with him ; had sat by her 
until a late hour, and transfused into her heart 
some portion of that warmth which glowed in 
bis own. When he left her, he said he should 
count the moments till they met again, and his 
eyes confirmed the language of his lips. But he 
bad not come ; was she to think all he had looked 
and all he had said were false? he.had neglected 
her ; thus thought Louisa, and the thought was 
anguish. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Power all their end, bat hevxty all tlieir measi^ 
In youth they conquer with so wild a rage 
As leaves them scarce a subject in their age; 
For foreign glory, foreign Joy, they roam ; 
No thought of peace, or happiness at home. 
But wisdom's triumph is well-timed retreat, 
As hard a science to the fair, as great 

Popt*s Si[tirt$. 



The next morning Mrs. Seymour left Louisa 
seated in the parlour by her work-table, telling 
her, as she seemed much engaged with the book 
she had in her hand, she would not disturb her, 
but would go alone to make a few visits. 

Louisa readily acceded to the proposal, feel' 
ing little inclination to leave home ; though it was 
to think, rather than to read, that she wished to 
be left sllone. 

" At this hour," thought Mrs. Seymour, " I 
shall find my niece at home." To Mrs. Morti- 
mer's lodgings, therefore, she first went. Using 
the privilege of relationship, she entered the par- 
lour without knocking, and found that lady seat- 
ed on the sofa, engaged in a lively conversation 
with the gentleman with whom she had waltzed 
the evening before ; she seemed startled, and not 
pleased, by the entrance of her aunt, whom she 
gave rather a formal reception. After the usual 
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salutations of the morning, and some common- 
place observatidiiB, Mrs. Mortimer was silent; 
the gentleman found little to say, and Mrs. Sey- 
mour did not exert herself to keep up conversa- 
tion, as she wished to be left alone with her niece* 
This kind of cold, constrained manner, was too 
unusual in Mrs. Mortimer, not to be* well under- 
stood ; Mrs. Seymour saw that her visit was un- 
welcome, but determined not to be easily re- 
pulsed; and throwing off her shawl, and dr9y<r- 
ing nearer the fire, composed herself as for a ' jng 
visit, though she did not renew the conver^tion, 
which was now reduced to a few short questions 
and replies. 

Mrs. Mortimer looked displeased, the gentle- 
man disappointed, and they exchanged glances 
which Mrs. Seymour pretended not to notice. 
Finding, at last, that there was no hope of his 
being again left tete-a-tete with his fair com- 
panion, the gentleman, greatly to the mortifica- 
tion of Mrs. Mortimer, arose, and bade the ladies 
good morning. 

An embarrassing silence continued for some 

moments aiier ne nad lett tne room ; x«jla^. Kyw^- 
mour wished to speak, but knew not how to be- 
gin ; she leaned her head on her hand, and re- 
mained in a thoughtful posture. Mrs. Mortimer 
was in no disposition to relieve her aunt from her 
evident perplexity ; she felt too conscious of what 
subject she was thinking, willingly to draw her 
into conversation. Besides, she felt provoked at 
the interruption which had taken place, and threw 
herself back on the sofa in a kind of sullen silence. 
Her manner would have deterred any one less 
resolute than Mrs. Seymour ; but this lady was 
never to be deterred from the performance of any 
duty, however difficult or painful it might be. 
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She had watched, with increasing anxiety, the 
conduct of her amiable, but heedless, unthinking, 
and imprudent niece ; she dreaded lest the flowery 
path of the gay world might lead her to a precipice, 
now concealed by vanity and self love. Caressed, 
flattered and admired as Harriet now was, she 
felt it would be difficult to persuade her that dan- 
ger lurked beneath the pleasures she found in the 
circles of fashion. To ears accustomed to the 
honeyed accents of adulation, she knew the voice 
of truth would sound harsh and discordant ; that 
to one accustomed to praise, reproof and advice 
would be oflensive. Yet, the attempt must be 
made ; for how could she see one she so loved 
standing on the verge of a precipice, and not 
warn her of the danger? 

Unwilling to wound, yet resolved to speak, she 
at last looked up, and fixing her eyes on Mrs. 
Mortimer, with an affectionate expression, " yoft 
never knew a mother's care, Harriet," she ten- 
derly observed. 

" No, madam, my mother died while I was an 
infant," answered Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Will you allow me, then, a mother^s privi- 
lege ?" said Mrs. Seymour. 

" If you join to it a mother's love, a mother's 
indulgence." 

" I will not pretend to either, Harriet 5 yet I 
love you very tenderly, and feel for you all the 
indulgence that sincere affection can inspire ; and 
believe me, my dear child, the very liberty I am 
now about to take, is the greatest proof I can 
give you of the sincerity of that affection." 

" It is a proof I am very willing to dispense 
with, Mrs. Seymour." 

" Madam! Mrs. Seymour! — you are unkind, 
Harriet; but I will not be unfaithful. I will 
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not see you surrounded with the snares spread by 
a deluding world, and not warn you of yoiir dan- 
ger." 

" I know not to what you allude ; I see no 
snares, no dangers ; but even suppose any existed, 
I am not a child, and trust I have strength enough 
to extricate myself," said Mrs. Mortimer. 

Mrs. Seymour shook her head and sighed; 
then, after a short pause, she said with energy — 

" Yes, Harriet, you have strength enough to 
extricate yourself; I would not alarm you with 
the mention of dangers^ if they were unavoida- 
ble ; you do not see them, because you are blind ; 
suffer a friend, a sincere friend, to open your eyes; 
to point out to you the snares by which you are 
encompassed, and I have no doubt you will rea- 
dily avoid them." 

" You really speak in enigmas, Mrs. Seymour; 
blind ! I always thought myself remarkably clear- 
sighted, and have often been complimented on 
my penetration." 

Mrs. Seymour smiled, sayiAg, "and do you 
believe all the compliments you receive .^" 

" Certainly not," replied Mrs. Mortimer, "since 
1 do not think myself a piece of perfection." 

" You allow, then, you have some faults .'^" 

" I should deny being a mortal, were I not to 
acknowledge that I have faults," said Mrs. Mor- 
timer ; " for what mortal is without them .?" 

"Not one," said Mrs. Seymour; "therefore, 
be not offended with me, if I venture to speak of 
some of yours ; believe me, if you had not vir- 
tues to outweigh your faults, I should not give 
you the trouble I now do." 

" You are determined to gild the bitter pill ; so, 
now, if it must be swallowed," and she raised 
her hand to her mouth, " tell me at once^ what is 
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it that I have done, or said, that has made a serr 
mon nrtessary ?" 

^' Last evening, Harriet, a lady came to me, 
and told me she wished to be introduced to Mrs. 
Mortimer, whom she heard often spoken of, and 
asked me if she was in the room^ I answered 
her in the affirmative, and pointed you out. 
^ You must be mistaken,' she replied ; ^ that can- 
not be Mrs. Mortimer — that cannot be a married 
woman; why, that lady has been flirting, by 
turns, with all the coxcombs in the room.' Think 
you not I blushed, as I said, ^ I am not mistaken, 
madam; that is Mrs. Mortimer.' At that mo- 
ment, I could not bring myself to say, it is ray 
niece.^^ 

" Some ill-natured old prude, I suppose," said 
Mrs. Mortimer, " who was vexed to see a married 
woman command more attention than she did, 
with all her stock of maiden charms ; surely, 
such an ebullition of malice could not pain you ; 
I am sure 1 do not care ; I know, too well, that 
merit provokes envy. Did she not say, she had 
heard me much spoken of, and does not this im- 
ply some praise ?" 

" Far from it," said Mrs. Seymour ; " the same 
phrase, applied to a man, might indicate merit." 

"And why not when applied to a woman .^" 

" Because, modesty is considered as the chief me- 
rit of women ; when we say, ' such a man is much 
talked of — his name is in every mouth,' it is under- 
stood as praise, as commendation ; but when we 
say, ' such a woman is much talked of — her name 
is in every one's mouth,' it would be censure, con- 
demnation ; and you must yourself own, it 
would carry with it an unfavourable impression ; 
and, I am afraid, my dear, this applies in the 
present case." 
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^< You are generally more charitable in your 
constructions, madam." 

" My dear Harriet/' said Mrs. Seymour, rising 
and taking Mrs. Mortimer's hand, " if you are 
angry with me, I will not say a word more ; but, 
if you could read my heart, I am certain that the 
tender affection you would there perceive, would 
disarm your anger of every hostile feeling to- 
wards one who is your friend — who will conti- 
nue your friend, notwithstanding this unkindness. 
Oh, my child, my dear child ! can I see you thus 
trifling with not only your own character, your 
own happiness, but likewise with the character 
and happiness of your family, and remain si- 
lent.'* — no, Harriet, it is impossible." 

^^ As for happiness, madam, that is my own 
concern ; and, if I am content with my situation, 
I know not why any one should interfere. Every 
one has her own way of being happy ! your way 
is as little to my taste, as my way can be to yours. 
I find no fault with your scheme of felicity ; pray 
extend the same indulgence to me. As for cha- 
racter, it is impossible for me to believe mine has 
suffered in the opinion of the world ; the conti- 
nual marks of consideration, the flattering atten- 
tions I receive in society, are convincing proofs 
to me, that I stand higher in that opinion^ than 
half the stupid, good, respectable matrons, whom 
you have often proposed to me as models." 

<< You are certainly more amusing, Harriet ; 
and, while this is the case, you will be more 
sought : believe me, the very men, who lavish 
such flattering attentions on you,\ do it more to 
please themselves than to gratify you." 

" Amusing !" exclaimed Mrs. Mortimer, visibly 
piqued ; " I am very amusing, am I ? yet," con- 
tinued she, after af pause, *^ is not this the grand 

VOL. I. 19 
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purpose of all the labour bestowed on our educa- 
tion ? from our very infancy, are we not taught 
the necessity of pleasing ? and why is this so ? 
because nature has so ordained it. To please, is 
to govern. Beauty was given to our sex — strength 
to the other ; it is ours to please — it is theirs to 
protect. Nature is impartial ; it has established 
the equality of the sexes, by endowing each with 
qualities diametrically opposite ; thus rendering 
them necessary to each other. Let us not com- 
plain of our weakness, since kind nature has at- 
tached to it a charm more powerful than mascu- 
line strength could impart. This charm consists 
in pleasing ;. and though a woman may be en- 
dowed with the prudence of Penelope, and the 
wisdom of Minerva, she will have very little pow- 
er, I assure you, if she does not please. So, with 
your good leave, my dear aunt, I will content 
myself with pleasing ^ — amusing^ if you like the 
word better." 

« Agreed," said Mrs. Seymour ; " let us, then, 
analyse what constitutes this power of pleasing ; 
and if it is formed of materials that will last 
through life, of materials which will stand the 
shock of adversity, will support us in sickness, 
comfort us in poverty, cheer us in solitude, brighten 
the gloom of the dying hour, and finally lead us 
to immortal happiness, I will then acknowledge 
you have the best of the argument. What, then, 
constitutes the power of pleasing? youth, wit 
and beauty ? Frail and evanescent charms, inevi- 
tably destroyed by the certain, though silent de- 
cay of nature, and subject to continual accidents* 
This power of pleasing, on which you build your 
fabric of happiness, may be as brilliant, but it is 
as fragile too, as the splendid palace of ice built 
by a Russian Empress. Virtue is like the solid 
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and enduring pyramids of Egypt, which have 
withstood the lapse of ages, the ravages of war, 
and the rage of tempests ; who, then, would hesi- 
tate which to choose as the dome of happiness ! 
Oh, that I could persuade you to be wise in time." 

" That is my intention, I assure you, my dear 
aunt. Depend upon it, I will be wise iii^time ; 
but, then, give me time ; that is all I ask. Let 
me see ; I am now thirty ; well, in fifteen years I 
will begin to be all you wish me. I am not so 
thoughtless as you imagine ; believe me, I have 
made my provisions for the future ; I have two 
plans in vjew, but have not absolutely determined 
on either ; but I need be in no haste — I feel as if 
my power of pleasing would last out these fifteen 
years." 

" A French philosopher, Harriet, advises not 
to await the last moment ; but 

* To quit the world, before the world quits you.' " 

'^ Yes, and an English poet speaks, too, of a 
peaceful retreat, where one may live 

' The world forgetting, by the world forgot.' 

^* But I do not intend the world shall either 
quit, or forget me, so I see no necessity of quit- 
ting or forgetting the world. 

* Let me enjoy the cheerful day, 
Till many a year has o'er me roll'd, 
Pleased let me trifle life away. 
And sing of love till I grow old.' '* 

*' And what then, Harriet ? When you grow 
old — and that time must come, my poor deluded 
child — what then will remain to cheer the dreary 
winter of age ?'^ 
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" Did not I tell you," said Mrs. Mortimer, 
'^ that I had two plans in reserve for that inevita- 
ble hour f either will secure me from the neglect 
of the world, and that is all I dread." 

** And pray what may these wise plans be ?" 

'' To turn devotee, or philosopher. I have 
not yet made up my mind whether to be a 
Madame Guion, or a Madame Geofirin. One 
will make as much noise as the other, and ^ve 
me power, (which yon know I doat on,) and draw 
a circle round me." 

" Harriet ! Harriet !'* exclaimed Mrs. Sey- 
mour, raising her hands and eyes ; ^- oh, Har- 
riet, how has the world spoiled one of the love- 
liest and most amiable women I ever knew. I 
thought your levity, your imprudence, the mere 
heedlessness of your nature ; never, never did I 
imagine they were the result of cool calculation ; 
it is this, it is this that most afflicts me," continued 
Mrs. Seymour, wiping the starting tear from her 
eye. 

This was more than even the thoughtless Mrs. 
Mortimer could stand ; she was ready to throw 
herself on the bosom of her maternal friend, and 
to confess her weakness, and promise to reform 
her conduct. But the idea of a gloomy home, 
of a husband more than indifferent, of the dui- 
ness, the monotony which would await her, rose 
on her imagination in contrast with the gay, 
alluring world, the throng of admirers, the 
charms of conquest, the pleasure of pleasing, and 
all the variety of amusement which that world 
still held out to her acceptance. The struggle 
was beyond her strength ; she checked the gene- 
rous impulse of her soul, and relinquished the 
half formed purpose of reformation. 

Mrs. Seymour watched the workings of her 
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expressive countenance, and for a moment hoped 
to lead the wanderer from the paths of error, to 
those of wisdom and of safety. She would not 
speak, but in silence awaited Mrs. Mortimer's de- 
cision. 

At last that lady exclaimed — " my dear aunt 
I cannot withstand your pathetic appeal — I will 
abridge my fifteen years of liberty — ^1 give you up 
five ; now, let me beg of you, leave me these ten, 
these short ten, free from all reproach." 

" 1 have done, Harriet," said Mrs. Seymour, 
sighing — '* I have done ; but remember my pro- 
phetic warning ; long before the expiration of 
these ten years, the world, for which you now sa- 
crifice your friend — this world will forsake you. 
The votaries of fashion are not the arbiters of 
public opinion. Even they cannot ofiend it with 
impunity. Form not your ideas of the fashiona- 
ble world of our country, by what you have 
heard and seen on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
take the word of one who at least has more expe- 
rience than you have, and believe me, unless you 
give up your admirers, (I cannot bring myself to 
say lovers,) society will giye you up." 

" I believe 1 will run the risk," replied Mrs. 
Mortimer, " unless society has something to give 
me as an equivalent for this admiration." 

" And is the respect, the esteem of the good 
and the wise, no equivalent for the unmeaning 
and capricious admiration of a few unprincipled 
men f " 

" Unprincipled men ! you are harsh, Mrs. Sey- 
mour." 

^^ I am honest, Harriet; we call the murderer 
or the robber unprincipled, who takes our life or 
steals our purse ; and do not those better deserve 
the epithet, who destroy the peace of families, and 
steal away our good name — who would seduce the 

19* 
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affections of a wife, and rob children of their too- 
ther's care f Bat reverse the picture ; applj the 
same description to women, who endeavour to 
win the affections of a husband or father, or who 

rin a heart, without having one to return ? 
will not say what such women are — I need 
not : — ask your own conscience, Harriet. Yoa 
would think yourself justly banished from society, 
bad yon committed either robbery or murder; 
you recoil, you shudder, at imputations so horri- 
ble. Yet, I repeat it, the wretched wife, from 
whom the affections of a beloved husband have 
been stolen, is more to be pitied, than one whose 
fortune has been lost. Her peace is murdered, 
more cruelly than if she had been deprived of her 
husband by death. 

*^ I speak earnestly, for I feel deeply. This is 
a growing vice in our society. In importing the 
fiishions, we import the manners of European 
courts ; and if the evil is not checked, it will sap 
the very foundations of society, and injure not only 
our social, but even our political institutions. This 
is obvious in Europe, where this pernicious system 
of gallantry is established. You justly observed, 
what is confirmed by the history of all nations, an- 
tient and modern, ^ that, to please is to govern! 
Acting on this principle, women have ruled the 
rulers of states and empires, and have sacrificed 
nations to their caprice ; but is the fame of such 
women an object of ambition f Is there one of 
these heroines, that possessed such powers to 
please, whose name is not coupled with all that 
men most hate and most despise ?" 

" Despise !" 

<< Yes, despise ; the very woman they most 
flatter, they most despise ; even a coxcomb feels 
contempt for the vain or weak woman whom he 
has succeeded in seducing from the paths of recti- 
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tude. It is not because they love you, but because 
they love themselves, that they seek the pleasures 
which youth and beauty have to bestow. That 
man only truly loves, who prefers the happiness of 
the object of his passion to his own ; but he who 
would implicate the character or peace of a wo- 
man, does not, cannot love her, but seeks only his 
own gratification. Let this be the test of true 
love, and our sex will never be endangered. Oh, 
that women would assert the dignity of their sex, 
and by deserving, secure the respect and esteem 
of men. By this would they establish. that equali- 
ty, for which they now contend in vain ; and in- 
stead of being the toys, the plajrthings, and the 
victims of men, would become their companions, 
their friends, their advisers. But I weary, with- 
out convincing you, Harriet ; you will realize the 
proverb, that * experience cannot be given ; it 
must be bought.' Heaven grant [that you, my 
poor child, may not buy it too dearly. 

^( Farewell," she continued ; ^^ come to see me, 
Harriet; example may do more than precept; 
come and witness the happiness of a peaceful 
home — of domestic life ; in time you may learn to 
appreciate it more highly than any pleasures the 
fashionable world or a gay life can afibrd." 

Mrs. Mortimer took the ofiered hand, and pro- 
mised to think seriously of all her aunt had said 
to her. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Tliou art tbe tource and centre of all minds, 
Their only.point of rest, Eternal Word! 
From thee Is all that soothes the life of man, 
Bis high eodeavoar, and his glad snceess; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to senre. 
' Bat, oh ! thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ! 
Qive what thou cans't, without thee we are pow, 
And with thee rich, talw what thou wilt awaj* 

Covoper, 



And how bad Louisa's morning been passed ? 
Had she followed her inclination, it would have 
been passed in sad and idle musing ; but she 
knew that this would increase, rather than lessen 
the depression slie felt weighing on her spirits \ 
and exerting all her resolution, she endeavoured 
to apply her mind to the book which lay beside 
her. In this she could not succeed ; every knock 
at the door, every passing step, drew off her at- 
tention, and set her heart beating. She then 
took up a piece of work ; then her pencil ; but 
finding all her efforts to occupy herelf vain, yet 
unwilling to indulge in ideal sorrow, she put on 
her hat and pelisse, and determined to pay her 
long postponed visit to Mrs. Desmond. 

The servant showed her into the drawing room, 
where she found Mr. and Mrs. Desmond, Theo- 
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tlore, and the wounded stranger, who was intro- 
duced to her as the Chevalier St. Julien. 

He was reclining on a large sofa, and sup- 
ported on cushions ; though very pale and thin, 
Louisa thought she had never seen any one who 
80 completely realized her idea of a hero of ro- 
mance ; he united to an uncommonly beautiful 
face, a peculiar expression of softness and tender- 
ness, mingled with intelligence and sprightliness. 
This alternation of tenderness and gayety, 
thoughtfulness and playfulness, characterized not 
only his countenance, but his manners, and fixed 
Lfouisa's attention as a peculiarity she had never 
before observed. When she first entered, he was 
fondly caressing the little Fidelle, whom he held 
in his arras, and often pressed to his bosom, with 
a half suppressed sigh and melancholy air ; then, 
looking up at Mrs. Desmond, who sat near him 
playing with a beautiful mocking bird, whose gilt 
cage stood on the table by her, he would snatch 
the bird from its mistress, bold it up as if he were 
going to let it fly, and laugh at Adeline's vain 
endeavours to reach her little pet, which he held 
high above her head, and played twenty little 
tricks, such as a mischievous school-boy would 
do. The table which stood before the fire was 
covered with crayons and sheets of paper, on 
which were sketched Fidelle, the bird, the cage, 
and the flowers that were scattered over the tables 
One sketch represented the Chevalier with Fidelle 
in his arms; another, Adeline and her bird, 
which, perched on her finger, was pecking crumbs 
from her lips. Several vases of green-house 
plants stood beside the cage, the flowers of which 
Adeline had been copying. At the foot of the 
sofa lay a guitar, and near by stood a harp and 
music stand, with music books open, as if she 
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bad been recently playing. Thewbole scene, to 
Louisa's mind, presented a picture such as fancy 
paints, but real life seldom exhibits. Adeline's 
small, fairy-like figure, displayed all the simple, 
unaffected graces of childhood, united to the 
frankness and playfulness of that age ; in truth, 
a stranger would have taken her for a little girl ; 
and while captivated with the innocence and art- 
lessness of her manner, would certainly have 
been astonished by the intelligence discovered in 
her conversation. 

Theodore was sitting near the table, with a 
book, in which he seemed completely absorbed. 
When Louisa entered, he started from his chair in 
evident emotion, and dropping his book, hastened 
to present her a seat. Mr. Desmcmd laid aside bis 
newspaper, and the attention of all was turned to 
her. St. Julien continued playing with the dog, 
though often stealing a glance at the fair stranger. 
Mr. and Mrs. Desmond urfii^ed Louisa to stay all day 
with them, and had they been alone she would 
have complied ; but the presence of the stranger 
imposed a kind of restraint that destroyed the 
ease of social intercourse, and she did not feel in 
spirits to make the exertion that would be neces- 
sary to keep up conversation for a whole day. 
Theodore, who had sat almost silent, rose to ac- 
company her home; he had appeared so unosu- 
ally serious, that, believing he could not be well, 
Louisa declined his attendance, assigning his ap- 
parent indisposition as the reason. He sighed 
deeply, while he assured her he was perfectly 
well, and begged permission to walk with her. 
On their way, he said very little, and often seem- 
ed quite lost in thought. When they reached 
the brow of Capitol Hill, he shuddered as he 
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looked at the precipice from which Louisa might 
have been hurled, and suddenly turning to her, 
he exclaimed, " Oh how I envy Mr. Wilmot the 
happiness of having saved you from such dan- 
ger!" The alarm she had then felt, and the 
scenes which had occurred since, passed rapidly 
over Louisa's mind, and she sighed, as she 
thought to herself, " the time may come when I 
shall regret that my life was saved ; for what will 
that life be worth if' — but she checked the un- 
grateful suggestion, and raising her heart in a 
devout aspiration to her Heavenly Father, she 
mentally added, " oh, may that life be devoted 
to thy glory ; and may I, in all circumstances, be 
enabled to bow submissively to thy will. 

Louisa's religion was not one of form or of 
words. From her earliest infancy, it had been 
the care of her mother deeply to impress on her 
mind a sense of an ever-present God — of a Be- 
ing, who not only saw every action, but read every 
thought — of a Being, whose care extended over 
the whole creation, and without whose know- 
ledge a i^parrow could not fall to the ground — a 
Being, whose wisdom, equalling his love, left on 
the mind the conviction, that ^^ whatever is, is 

right:' 

Louisa did not feel a deeper consciousness of 
her own identity, than she did of the omnipre- 
sence, the wisdom, and the love of her Creator ; 
and this consciousness purified her heart, regula- 
ted her conduct, and disposed her to a cheerful 
submission to the circumstances of life, however 
contrary they might sometimes be to her own 
wishes. Her mother had early taught her, that 
this life is but the infancy of being, the threshold 
of existence, a state of discipline, in which we 
were to be trained up for the life to come : that 
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our actions here were intimately connected with 
our fate hereafter ; and that, at the last great day, 
which should separate the good from the bad, the 
Judge of ail things would call us to a strict ac- 
count for what we had done, *^ saying, whereas 
ye have done it to the least of my disciples, ye 
have done it unto me." From her earliest infan- 
cy, she had been taught to make the precepts of 
the gospel the rule of her conduct ; coostandy 
to do to others what she wished that others 
should do unto her ; never to forget what Christ 
so emphatically says-<-'' by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, that ye have love 
one to another ;" always to remember the two 
commandments, on which hang all the law and 
the prophets — '* to love God with all our heart 
and soul, and to love our neighbour as ourself." 

Early imbued with these sacred and sublime 
doctrines, it was Louisa's daily and constant ef- 
fort, to cherish the spirit, and practice the pre- 
cepts, of our holy religion ; and in all things, and 
at all times, not only to act, but to think, as' in 
the presence of a heart-searching God. 

Placed by Providence in a high and distin- 
guished station in society ; surrounded by the al- 
lurements and pleasures of gay and fashionable 
life ; exposed to the incitements of pride and am- 
bition ; it was Mrs. Seymour's constant endea- 
vour to regulate her pleasures by her duties ; to 
subdue a too aspiring mind ; to enjoy the good 
things of life with moderation, and with grati- 
tude to that God who gave them ; to bear its 
evils with patience, remembering that they too 
came from the Giver of all good ; and to use the 
world without abusing it. She did not withdraw 
from the circle of society, in which it had pleased 
Providence to place her ; she participated in the 
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rational pleasures which an intercourse with this 
society afforded, avoiding alike its extravagancies 
and its follies. From the general crowd, she se- 
lected those who were distinguished for virtue 
and talents, as her most intimate and familiar 
acquaintance, and both she and Mr. Seymour 
greatly preferred this select and social circle, to 
more gay and splendid assemblies. Brought up 
in familiar intercourse with the best society ; early 
taught to appreciate the pleasures of mind, be- 
yond those of mere gayety and fashion, Louisa 
felt no inclination to leave her happy home, ia 
search of pleasure or amusement. It was really 
with regret, that she accepted of invitations to 
large and promiscuous parties ; and with glad- 
ness she availed herself of any pretence to stay 
at home. She now felt more averse than ever to 
the noisy and unmeaning gayety of crowded 
rooms ; and, when she reached home, and found 
cards of invitation to a grand ball, to be given ia 
celebration of our acquisition of Louisiana, she 
more eagerly and earnestly persuaded her mamma 
to decline,, than young ladies usually do to accept 
such invitations. 

Mrs. Seymour willingly acceded to her request; 
she seldom went to balls, where the noise and 
bustle prevented her enjoying those pleasures of 
conversation, which she could enjoy at private 
parties and drawing-rooms, and she had that 
morning made up her mind never to let Louisa go 
alone with Mrs. Mortimer, in whom she had dis- 
covered dispositions which she had not before 
suspected. 

Theodore being with her, had prevented Lou- 
isa from stopping, as she had intended to do, at 
the house of a poor woman, whom she was in the 

VOL. !• 30 
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habit of freqoently visiting. After dinner^ ta« 
king Emily with her, she went to Mrs. Brown's. 

Her mother had always taught her, that the 
best remedy for unavailing sadness was active 
employment, and for selfish sorrow, sympathy in 
the sufferings of others. Louisa, this evening, 
realized the truth of these precepts ; and, while 
soothing the distress of this poor woman, as she 
hung over the bed of her sick child, she insensi- 
bly soothed her own uneasiness. Finding Mrs. 
Brown had not slept for two nights, Louisa in- 
sisted on her retiring to take some rest, promising 
to supply her place to the little sufferer. During 
two hours, Louisa and Emily sat by and watched 
the child ; gave it medicine, smoothed its bed, 
and prepared some of the little niceties they had 
brought, to tempt it to eat. The grateful mother 
returned, much refreshed by the rest she bad ta- 
ken, and, when Louisa left her, it was with a 
lighter heart than she had entered. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Didst thou bat feel the inly toueh of love, 
Thou would^ as soon go kindle fire with tnow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

5Adbpcare'« Two G^Ulnun 9/ Ferwuh 



When Louisa returned home, she found her 
mother had gone on a similar errand, to visit a sick 
neighbour, with whom she intended passing the 
evening. Emily went to play with her brother and 
cousin, and Louisa was left alone in the parlour. 

She felt lonely and sad ; it was seldom she wals 
separated from her mother, and when she sat down 
in her corner of the sofa, it was with a feeling of 
unconquerable melancholy. During the whole 
day Louisa had been resolutely struggling with 
the emotions that swelled her heart almost to burstr 
ing J they could no longer be repressed, but over- 
flowed in tears, which silently stole down her 
cheeks. The stilness and gloom of the twilight 
hour were congenial to her feelings, and she yield- 
ed to them without restraint, until roused by the 
sound of approaching footsteps — the door opened 
and Wilmot entered. She hastily wiped her eyes, 
and rejoiced that the dim light emitted by the al- 
most expired fire, assisted her in concealing emo- 
tions she would have been so unwilling for him to 
see. He seated himself beside her, with a cold 
and embarrassed air ; she exerted herself to speak 
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to him, in a calm, and even indifferent tone of 
voice ; she was answered in a manner equally con- 
strained, and then a long pause ensued. 

This was so unusual, so different from Wilmot's 
warm and animated manner, that she knew not 
what to think ; and her uneasiness was increased, 
when, on the servant bringing in lights, she disco- 
vered his pale and haggard looks. At last she 
ventured to say — 

" I fear, Mr. Wilmot, you are not well ; I be- 
lieve two days have passed since we have seen 
you.'' 

" You say truly," said Wilmot, ^* I am far, ve- 
ry far from being well." 

" Why then have you ventured out ?" 

" To seek for the only remedy that can cure 
me,'* said he ; " will Miss Seymour be my physi- 
cian ; will she minister to a mind diseased .'^" 

'' I have the inclination, but I much fear I am 
deficient in skill." 

" Only Inclination," replied Wilmot, " is want- 
ing." 

" Only inclination !" said Louisa, " that im- 
plies great efficacy in my inclination, or little se- 
verity in your disease ; but state your case, and if 
only inclination is necessary, 1 think I may pro- 
mise you a speedy cure." 

" Dear, dear Miss Seymour, how happy you 
make me." 

" Why, what have I said ?" exclaimed Louisa, 
colouring ; " nothing that I know of calculated 
to produce such a sudden transition ; surely there 
is nothing extraordinary in feelingan inclination to 
serve you; it is what I feel for every human being." 

" Cruel Miss Seymour, thus to dash from my 
lips the offered cup of bliss !" 

" Really, Mr. Wilmot, I shall begin to think 
your mind is diseased ; you talk, you act very 
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Strangely ; you must speak a language I can un- 
derstand, or I may do you more harm than good." 

^^ Talk and act strangely ! yes, I talk and act 
like a fool — like a madman— or rather like the 
very wretch I am," said Wilmot, starting up, and 
walking the room with hasty and perturbed steps. 
Louisa looked at him with astonishment — she was 
alarmed and affected. His unusual absence, af- 
ter such uninterrupted attentions, filled her with 
anxiety; she was certain some circumstance must 
have occurred, over which he had no control, 
since, after the unequivocal marks of fondness for 
her society which he had so often evinced, she 
was sure it was not a common incident, much less 
want of inclination, which had kept him away ; 
then his manner, still more than his words, was 
unaccountable. She gazed silently on him as he 
traversed the room ; he raised his eyes, and 
catching the tender -' and anxious expression of 
her countenance, he returned, and throwing him* 
self on the sofa by her, seized her hand, and 
looking earnestly in her face, he exclaimed, 
^' Louisa ! 1 love you, and I am wretched !" 

" But why ?" said Louisa, in a soft voice, her 
cheeks suffused with blushes, and her eyes turned 
from his ardent gaze, ^* why should that make 
you wretched ?" 

^* Is it possible not to be wretched, when we 
love without hope .'^" 

Louisa gently raised her eyes to his ; they 
spoke volumes. 

^< Then you do not hate me !" he exclaimed, 
again seizing the hand she had withdrawn. 

^* Hate you !" she repeated, again raising her 
eyes, which met his, rivetted on her face, as if 
ihey would read her inmost soul. 

** Then you lo?e me, Louisa ! by my soul, you 

20' 
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love me! and I am more wretched than ever V^ 
said he, again starting up, and walking to the 
farthest end of the room ; then suddenly turning, 
he resumed his seat, and speaking in a slow and 
solemn mantier, ^' Louisa !" he continued, ^' you 
must not love me ; I am not worthy of your 
love." 

Louisa felt offended, and rose to leave the 
room. 

" Excuse me, this evening, Mr. Wilmot ; yon 
seem so little yourself, you must allow me to de- 
fer an explanation of this scene to some other 
opportunity ;" and she was going. 

'^ You shall not leave me thus, Louisa," he 
exclaimed, while he rose and placed himself be- 
fore the door ; ^^ you must hear me now or ne« 
ver." 

" Never, then !" said Louisa, firmly ; " such ex- 
travagance is equally offensive and disagreea- 
ble." 

^' Cruel, cruel Miss Seymour ; have you no 
pity, no compassion for one of the most misera- 
ble of men, one whom you make miserable f " 

Louisa for some moments stood thoughtful 
and irresolute ; at last commanding her feelings, 
she returned to her seat, and after a short and 
expressive silence, and considerable hesitation, 
she looked at Mr. Wilmot, and said, in a mild, 
but composed tone, " Come and sit down, Mr. 
Wilmot, and listen to me tranquilly." Seeing 
he was unwilling to leave the door, lest she should 
go out, she continued, ^^ I will not leave you ; be 
composed, and listen to what I am going to say, 
and do not, I beg you, do not interrupt me." 
Wilmot obeyed, and seated himself by her side ; 
her agitation returned, she stopped, she hesitated, 
bat at last regaining her cgmpoiure; jsh^ looked 
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up for a moment, but her eyes fell beneath his ; 
she again paused, and then, with visible effort, 
said, ^' Mr. Wilmot, I will not pretend that I do 
not understand you ; no woman can inspire a 
l^ong and tender sentiment, without being eon- 
scious of it. I have long seen, long felt, that 
you loved me ;— do not interrupt me,'' said she, 
seeing he was about to speak ; ^^ I am going to 
give you a proof of my esteem, by acting with 
a frankness and simplicity which is, I believe, un- 
usual with my sex. I will lay aside all reserve, 
all tfisguise ; I will dispense with even the com-* 
mon. forms of delicacy, and venture to speak the 
truth, simply and sincerely ; therefore, hear me 
patiently. I repeat, I have long known, long 
felt, that you loved me ; I will not disguise the 
pleasure that this conviction gave me ; nor could 
I, even if I wished it," added she, deeply blush- 
ing ; " my conduct to you was dictated by my 
heart, and if you were received with kindness 
and confidence, it was because" — again she stop- 
ped and blushed ; — " away," said she, " with all 
disingenuousness ! Mr. Wilmot, you spoke truly 
when you said, ' you love me.' Why is it that I 
feel ashamed of the acknowledgment f " 

*' Dear Louisa !" exclaimed Wilmot, gently 
taking her hand — 

*' Listen," said Louisa ; ^' there is no reason 
for me to be ashamed of so natural a sentiment. 
The attraction which drew us to each other was 
involuntary, and so far unreasonable, for, if pos- 
sible, all our feelings should be under the com- 
mand of reason. This sentiment, with which we 
mutually have inspired each other, may spring 
up in the heart, without any reference to the me*> 
nt of the object. But reason, duty, interest, all 
require t|bM it shpold agt be cherished^ unless 
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founded oq worth and excellence of character. I 
do not ask you what your opinion on this sub- 
ject is ; it is only necessary you should know 
mine. Be assured, thien, that though sympathy 
and congeniality might awaken sentiments of 
tenderness, I never would indulge them for any 
one unworthy of my confidence and esteem. 
Nay, hear me. However painful, however diffi- 
cult the task, believe me, I would, and I am sure 
I could, conquer such a sentiment, and endure 
present pain, for the sake of future happiness. 
Kow, Mr. Wilmot, you have declared, how truly 
you best know, that you are unworthy of my es* 
teem ; if so, save yourself, save me, unnecessary 
suffering, and let us now part." 

" Never ! never !" said Wilmot ; " I con- 
demned myself unjustly ; if you love me, I can- 
not be unworthy ; the obstacle which opposed 
my wishes vanishes into air. Thus let it perish," 
said he, stamping his foot; " Louisa loves me, 
and no obstacle any longer exists !" 

" This will not do, Mr. Wilmot," said Louisa, 
shaking her head; *' the subject we are now 
treating, is too important to leave its decision to 
passion. Whatever the obstacle is to which you 
allude, I have discovered one sufficiently powerful 
to determine my mind, that it is best we should 
separate." 

" You have discovered one ? oh, speak, speak, 
Miss Seymoiur, and relieve the cruel doubts you 
have raised." 

" Your want of temper, Mr. Wilmot. If, on this 
occasion, when there was so little to excite it, yon 
have betrayed such violence, such vehemence of 
passion, I must think it is the natural habit of 
your character ; and never would I risk my bap* 
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piness by making it dependant on so ungovemed 
a temper." 

" You love ? no, Louisa^ you never loved, or 
you could not make such calculations." 

" My love cannot exist unless supported by 
merit ; were it otherwise, I should, indeed, have 
reason to blush." 

" Does it require perfection, then, Miss Sey- 
mour .?" 

*' Not perfection, but the absence of any frailty 
or vice which would endanger a rational hope of 
happiness ; and certainly a violent temper is a 
frailty of this description ; and now, Mr^ Wilmot, 
let me go." 

" Not yet," said Wilmot ; " not till you know 
a little more of a man, who was willing to become 
a murderer for your sake, though you can bear 
so little for his." 

Louisa started ; " a murderer !" she faintly 
exclaimed. 

'^ If to break a fond and trusting heart, be to 
commit murder," said Wilmot, " that was I 
about to do for your sake.'' 

" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed Louisa ; " but 
explain, pray explain what you mean." 

^' Fool that I am !" said Wilmot, as he gazed 
on Louisa's agitated and almost sinking form — 
on her pale face ; '^ fool that I am, to have made 
this confession, when I might have been happy! 
Forget, Miss Seymour, forget what you have 
heard, and all may yet be well. There is no 
danger of the poor girl's breaking her heart, and 
I am a coxcomb for having said so." 

'^ Entertain no anxiety about me, sir," said she, 
with great calmness ; " I assure you it would be 
needless ; my heart is not as easily broken. Mr. 
Wilmot, you have behaved in an ungenerous and 
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dishonourable manner towards me, but I forgive 
you ; if you administered poison, you have like- 
wise afforded an antidote, that will prevent its 
having any injurious effect. While I considered 
you as one of the most amiable and interesting 
of men, I might have been rendered unhappy by 
any circumstance which separated us, but now 
I congratulate myself on my escape from a man, 
who, while bound to one woman, could use every 
means, as you have done, to engage the affec- 
tions of another." 

^' But, hear me, pray hear me. Miss ^eymour, 
and however miserable I may be, I can prove 
that I am not guilty of the baseness you impute 
to me.'' 

*' I am willing to hear you," said Louisa ; " I 
shall be glad if you can prove that I have not 
been entirely deceived." 

Wilmot then related all that had taken place 
between him and Mary Hastings. 

" Thus you see," continued he, " I am more 
to be pitied than blamed. I never sought her 
affections, and when assured by my mother that 
her happiness, her life depended on me, I offered 
myself from a sentiment of benevolence, rather 
than affection, and am I to be punished for that f 
As for love, 1 never knew what that was until I 
saw you ; and it was not until that sentiment had 
taken such root in ray heart that it was impossible 
to eradicate it, that I was sensible of its existence. 
The accident which brought me under the same 
roof with you, amiable and excellent Miss Sey- 
mour, has rivetted the chains which bind me to 
you, and never but with life can they be broken." 

" Say not so, Mr. Wilmot ; I should think 
meanly of you, if honour and duty could not 
conquer a sentiment of such recent growth. 
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What merit is there in virtue, if it oi^ly requires 
of us to follow our inclinations ? all men would 
then be virtuous. Your path is plain, if it is not 
' easy ; return to your mother, and fulfil your en- 
gagements.'' 

" Never !" said Wilmot, " never ! if you reject 
me, I swear by all I hold most sacred, never will I 
again see Mary Hastings." 

'^ Do not sw^ar," said Louisa, almost shudder- 
ing at his vehemence ; " that in itself is a culpa- 
ble and inexcusable fault." 

" It is already done," said Wilmot ; " the oath 
is registered in Heaven, and can not be Recalled." 

" Unhappy man !" exclaimed Louisa, and she 
looked at him with e^^es full of pity. 

" And do you doom me to misery. Miss Sey- 
mour .'*" 

" I do not, Mr. Wilmot; if you are miserable, 
blame yourself, since, by acting honourably, you 
may yet be happy. Believe me, the kind of senti- 
ment you feel for me will yield to time, and in 
sacrificing it to duty, you will gain a much more 
durable happiness — that which virtue, and only 
virtue, can bestow." 

" You are virtue personified, Louisa, and your 
influence would make me all that I ought to be." 

" You deceive yourself; the reign of passion 
is soon over, and my influence would die with it ; 
I could have little confidence in a man whose con? 
duct is governed by impulse, instead of principle. 
In an afiair on which the happiness of a long life 
may depend, you have been guided solely by 
your feelings, though these feelings were in op- 
position to a known duty. This proves to me, 
that you have not those fixed principles which 
^ve stability to virtue. A few months ago you 
were very happy in the prospect of being united 
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to Miss Hastings ; she was to you an object of 
affection ; now the same prospect makes you 
miserable, and she is an object of detestation. I 
might be the victim of the same versatility." 

" Hold, hold, Miss Seymour ; the cases are so 
different, that no such parallel can be drawn. I 
feel it to be impossible that the sentiments I en- 
tertain for you can ever change." 

"] doubt that, since your most decided resolu- 
tions change." 

** What do you mean ?" 

<< Did you not tell me, that you had come here 
this evening, with the resolution of for ever con- 
cealing from me your real situation ?" 

" It is true — I cannot conceive how I was im- 
pelled to do otherwise ; but my feelings had been 
irritated and harrassed the whole daylong; I had 
received a letter from my mother, that almost 
distracted me; my perturbation was such, that I 
could not govern, could not conceal the emotions 
which tore my very soul." 

"What a picture have you drawn of yourself! 
how violent and uncontrollable must those feelings 
be, which prevented your adhering to a resolu- 
tion on which you believed your success depend- 
ed. If so powerful a motive was insufficient, how 
can you ever attain to greater self-command ?" 

" How skilfully you turn my very words against 
me. Love is blind, and sees not, as you see, 
Miss Seymour." 

" I am thankful, truly thankful," said Louisa, 
" that I am not under the dominion of this blind 
deity." 

" Tell me, Louisa, and tell me truly, were I 
as free as you supposed me ; did no such being 
as Miss Hastings exist, might I then hope for 
more kindness .''" 
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^' I am unwilling to give you pain, Mr. Wil- 
siot ; force me not, then, to repeat what I have 
already said." 

<<Let us forget all that has been said — all that 
has happened ; think of me as yon thought of 
me the last happy evening I passed with you ; and 
tell me, pray do, would you then have accepted 
the heart I now offer you ?'' 

" It is impossible to forget," said Louisa, sigh- 
ing, and mournfully shaking her head — 

*' But suppose it possible, and answer me." 

" Were you, Mr. Wilmot, such as 'my fancy 
bad painted — such as my heart believed you*-I 
should have found my happiness in making you 
happy." 

<< Amiable, candid Miss Seymour^ it is some 
consolation to know, that you once, may I say, 
once loved me ? but no, this cannot be ; I feel it 
impossible that love should be so easily van* 
quished." 

<< Nor do I say it is vanquished, Mr. Wilmot; 
I only say it shall be." 

'* You will not find the conquest very difficult." 

Louisa raised her eyes to him ; they were filled 
with tears. 

" Oh, this is too much," said he ; " my own 
misery I could have borne ; but to see you suf- 
fer ! ^Do not be inexorable, Louisa ; act as if 

the rash confession had never been made, and we 
may yet be happy." 

*< That confession, Mr. Wilmot, does not go* 
vern my present determination ; if no such ob* 
stacle existed, I would not swerve from the deci- 
sion I have made. It is your high temper, as it 
has this evening been exhibited, that determines 
me to conquer the sentiments of tenderness which 
I acknowledged for you. Do not show less firm* 
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ness ; you have a higher motive than even hap- 
piness to regulate your conduct— duty — impe- 
rious duty. I would feign remember yon with 
esteem — feel for yon friendship. Act, then, ho- 
nourably and virtuously, and in roe you will ever 
find a sincere and affectionate friend. And now, 
Mr. Wilmot^ allow me to leave you — not in an- 
ger — no," said she, ''in pity, in kindness;" and 
she wiped away the tear which trickled down her 
cheek, and gave him her hand. He eagerly 
snatched it, pressed it to his lips, and, catching 
up his hat, rushed out of the house. 

Louisa sunk, quite exhausted, on the sofa, and 
gave free vent to her tears. For the last two 
months, she had seen Mr. Wilmot every day. He 
had been introduced and recommended to her 
parents' kindness by her aunt. He had been re- 
ceived as u relation and friend. There had then 
been no need for precaution or vigilance in guard- 
ing her heart. She had yielded to the pleasure 
she found in this intimate and social intercourse; 
each day had increased her esteem and interest 
for each day developed some new and amiable 
trait of character. He had probably saved her 
life — at least he had risked his own ; gratitude 
was added to the interest she already felt ; he 
became a member of the family, and all day and 
every day, had devoted himself to please Louisa. 
Is it wonderful he succeeded ? " Alas ! how has 
it all ended," exclaimed the unhappy girl. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Let eastern tyrants, from the light of Heaven 
Seclude their bosom slaves *, meanly possessed 
Of a mere lifeless, violated form. 
Land of the free ! where no prood despot rdgoi, 
And lovely woman holds bright chastity 
Her highest honour, and her tmest J07 ) 
Thy daughters free at nature live, 
Disdaining fear. 



One morning Mrs. Mortimer came in, and 
would take no denial to Mrs. Seymour and 
Louisa going with her, that evening, to the 
Secretary of — — — , assuring them it would be 
a more than usually amusing party, as the Tuni- 
sian Minister was to be there, and they would 
have something new to relieve their eyes from 
the perpetual sight of the same objects. ^' I 
not only know every woman I am to meet with, 
but I have absolutely become acquainted with 
the whole wardrobe of each lady, and can pretty 
surely predict what she will have on, by knowing 
what she has had on. Oh, this Washington is a 
dismal, dull place, after all, my good cousin. 
No amusement upon earth but this eternal round 
of evening parties ; and as the whole of the 
fashionable circle is composed of not more than 
twenty families, you know beforehand every in?* 
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dividaal you are to meet with ; and if the colour 
of the curtains or walls wer^ not different, and 
those are things no one ever thinks of looking at, 
you might verily believe one evening just a con- 
tinuation ol^ the other ; not the least variety ; 
no theatres, no concerts, none of that delightful 
variety we meet with abroad." 

" Ajid yet," said the traveller^ who was present, 
" in the fashionable circles of Europe, they 
equally complain of the weariness of the same 
dull round ; the number of amusements is some- 
what greater, and the circle of society larger ; 
but, after all, it is but repetition at longer inter- 
vak, and soon grows wearisome." 

^^ All pleasures which amuse, without interest- 
ing us," said Mrs. Seymour, *^ must inevitably 
have diis effect ; and hence arises the superior 
and more durable pleasures found in domestic 
life, with whose uncloying sweets we are never 
satiated. 

*' Domestic life is like a garden, where, in 
watching the development of plants, their suc- 
cession of buds, blossoms, fruits, and all the va- 
riety of the different species, and the effects of 
different seasons, we find, even within a small en- 
closure, an endless succession of pleasing and inte- 
resting objects. But fashionable life is like a man- 
sion superbly furnished with the richest variety of 
the works of art, and ornamented with all that wealth 
can purchase. At first sight it would appear to 
promise a much longer succession of novel objects 
•than a small garden ; and yet there is no one who 
has dwelt, I will not say years, but even months, 
within its walls, that will not find the eye grows 
accustomed to these splendid objects, and derives 
little or no pleasure from them after their novelty 
has ceased." 
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" Well," said Mrs. Mortimer, " as a novelty 
is the greatest of novelties in Washington, I may 
count on you this evening, when I will call for 
you ; so, adieu till we meet again." 

In the evening, when they arrived at the Secre- 
tary's, they found they were late; the rooms 

were already crowded. Mrs. stood near 

the door of the drawing room to receive her 
company. When Mrs. Seymour and her party 
entered, she accompanied them to the other side 
of the room to look for seats. But these were 
mostly occupied by the company, seated round 
the numerous card tables and chess boards ; the 
rest were standing in groupes round the players, 
looking on the different games, while they took 
their tea and coffee ; or here and there gentlemen 
were gathered in knots discussing some political 
question, or listening to some distinguished 
speaker, whose eminence or talents gave impor- 
tance to all he said. After sauntering from one 
table to another, and chatting awhile with the 

different parties, Mrs. led Mrs. Seymour to 

the end of the room, where Meley Meley sat on 
a sofa, while several gentlemen, besides his own 
suite, stood near, conversing with him. His 
slippers lay on the carpet beside him, and his 
feet were drawn up on the sofa on which he sat, 
reclining in the eastern manner. Mrs. — mo* 
tioned Mrs. Seymour to sit down at the other 
end, while she, Mrs. Mortimer and Louisa, stood 
near, in lively conversation with the little circle 
who surrounded Meley Meley. His costume was 
as splendid as gold, silk and embroidery could 
make it, and his whole appearance imposing and 
majestic. His air had that easy indiffesence 
which is usual with one who feels himself the su- 
perior ;. and Mrs. Mortimer declared, that bis fine 

81* 
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form and face, his large black eyesi arched eye- ^ 
brow8| long beard, turban, robes, tic. he., but, 
above all, his haughty, yet easy negligence, com- 
pletely answered her idea of the Grand Sultan; 
and she should not be surprised, if, mistaking 
curiosity of the ladies for profound respect and 
admiration, he should take it into his head to 
throw his handkerchief to one of them. 

As the room became more crowded, he seemed 
incommoded by the heat, and threw off a white 
mantle, of fine merino, or cashmere ; afterwards, 
finding himself still too warm, one of his secreta- 
ries assisted him to take off a long robe or tunic 
of purple cloth, richly embroidered, and his figure 
was then displayed to its greatest advantage, by 
the tight jacket, orboddice with sleeves, which he 
wore, covered with gold embrcndery and precious 
fttone8,and very fiill drawers of purple silk tied round 

his knees. Mrs. conversed with him in her bad 

French, or rather broken English, for there were 
more English than French words in what she said, 
but in a manner so animated and expressive, that 
she made 'herself perfectly understood, making 
up in manner what was wanting in words. Where 
more was necessary, Mrs. Seymour acted as in- 
terpreter, and conversed fluently with him in 
French ; the young Greek, who stood behind him, 
not presuming to interpose, unless called on for 
an explanation. ^^ Of all your customs," said the 
Tunisian Minister, " there is nothing that so much 
astonishes me, as to see such young, such very 
young and unmarried women in society, and so 
entirely left to themselves. I have been at differ* 
ent courts in Italy, and it is not, therefore, new to 
me to see women unveiled and in society, but even 
there I never saw the young and unmarried wo- 
man. It is iudeed very agreeable, but it is very 
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strange,'' said be, as he cast his eyes round the 
circle, and directed his looks to a group of young 
ladies, who stood laughing and talking with some 
young men/ " Such liberty would be very dan- 
gerous in most countries ; but yours is a land of 
freedom," added he, smiling. 

^' I made the same observation," said the tra- 
veller, who had joined the circle, together with a 
young Spaniard, who was his companion ; '^ and, 
at first, the unrestrained intercourse of young 
persons of different sexes, and the frank, unre- 
served manners of the young ladies in particular, 
struck me as indecorous and dangerous. Judg- 
ing from observations made on the society of the 
old world, I believed the morals of this country 
must be very corrupt. But I soon found, that 
the manners bore as little analogy as the govern- 
ment did, to that which I had left on the other side 
of the Atlantic. I soon found, on closer obser- 
vation and inquiry, that this freedom of manners 
arose from the innocence and purity, and not 
from the licentiousness or corruption of morals ; 
and in this, as in many other peculiarities among 
the Americans, I have been charmed with what 
at first disgusted me." 

^' But, Monsieur," said the Spaniard ; '^ I can- 
not be reconciled to see the handsome young ladies 
in the streets, on the public walks, at church, and 
every where, showing their beautiful young faces 
to every body ; it no seems good — ^it is one sacri- 
lege." 

^* And yet, Don Carlos, a little reflection will 
convince you, th^t the' custom of going abroad 
unveiled, is a much greater preservative of morals 
than your Spanish habit. The ladies in your 
country, and in that of Monsieur le Ministre/ 
are so completely disguised by the mantilla and 
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Teils in which they are enveloped^ that they could 
not be recognised by a father or husband, and 
may with impunity carry on the most shameful 
intrigues. Now, in this country, it is impossi- 
ble. This you will allow to be a very great ad- 
vantage, and to be a strong indication of good 
morals ; for, believe me, were the manners cor- 
rupt, such convenient fashions would be soon in- 
troduced." 

*' But," said the Minister ; '^ in society the 
very young ladies laugh and talk with the gentle* 
men as freely as with one another, and they dance 
together without hesitation." 

*' Another strong proof," said the traveller, 
** of their innocence. When the heart is pure, 
there is not a thought needs concealment ; they, 
therefore, freely speak what they innocently 
feel." 

^^ Ah, Monsieur," said the Minister, smiling, 
^' that will not do ; all these feelings, and these 
thoughts, and these pretty looks, if they were 
minej I should not like to see given to others." 

" That word wine," said Mrs. , smiling, 

^' explains all the difficulty. We do not acknow- 
ledge ourselves to be the property of any one ; 
no, sir, in this happy land, we have no masters ; 
we are the companions, not the slaves, of our fa- 
thers and husbands." 

" No masters ?" said the Minister, laughing, 
and shrugging his shoulders ; " no masters f 
what do your husbands say to that f and what 
does your religion say ?" 

"That women have souls," replied Mrs. , 

significantly. 

" But the soul can have a master," said the 
Turk. 

** Impossible, impossible," replied all the la- 
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dies; while Mrs. added, " allowing your 

women to have sonls, pray tell me, Monsieur, how 
would you confine them ; you find that the high 
walls of your seraglios, encompassed with slaves, 
cannot even confine their bodies ; how, then, would > 
you confine their souls, if you supposed they had 
anyf" 

The gentlemen all smiled, while the Minister 
looked very serious; and again shrugging his 
shoulders and shaking his head, said, " very true, 
very true ; it is very well they have no souls.'' 

" We Christians," said Mrs. Seymour, " have 
defences for virtue more impregnable than walls, 
bolts or guards." He looked at her for an expla- 
nation of the seeming enigma, and she continu* 
ed ; ^^ believing we have souls, which will hereaA . 
ter sufier or enjoy in another life, according to 
what we do in this, we have a motive for doing 
right, stronger than compulsion ; and educated, 
as we are educated, our very interest, even in this 
life, induces us to prefer virtue to vice : and be* 
lieve me, the more highly we are valued by others, 
the more we value ourselves ; and the more we 
are trusted, the more we deserve to be trusted." 
The old gentleman shook his head, as if such , 
doctrines were far beyond his comprehension. 

" In truth," said the traveller, turning to Mrs. 
Seymour, " I believe you ; I have always found 
what you say to be true. In all countries, and in 
all states of society, duty and interest are one 
and the same thing : convince the mind of its 
true interest, and the rest follows of course. In 
this country, where the women are early imbued 
with religious and moral principles, they are not 
only the most virtuous, but the happiest of their 
sex ; and a pure heart is the safest of all guar- 
dians. While you cultivate the domestic virtues 
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more than the graces, you are safe. But, re-« 
member, the graces follow in the train of luxury ; 
and I fear, as I once before observed, the vices of 
polished society will keep them company." 

" Pray, do not banish the graces, Monsieur," 
said Don Carlos ; ^* the graces which give such a 
charm to society." 

" I think," said Mrs. Mortimer, " in this land 
of experiment^ as some philosopher has called 
Amei^ca, we may venture to try if the graces and 
virtues will not dwell together." 

" It is an experiment that does not remain for 
your country to try," said the traveller ; *' the re- 
sult has been pretty clearly ascertained." 

" But we will try it over again," said Mrs. 
Mortimer, ^^ in our new world ; with our new 
principles of government, let us try new princi* 
pies of morals. Who knows whether, we may 
not make as grand discoveries in moral, as we 
have in political science. It is the age of dis- 
covery, you know ; and, speaking of discoveries," 
she added, turning to the young Spaniard, who 
had been very attentive to her, " I should like 
now, of all things, to discover of what materials 
his Excellency's turban may be made." They 
all perceived the conversation was becoming too 
serious, and yielded to the little artifice by which 
Mrs. Mortimer gave it a lighter turn. 

" Of muslin, to be sure," said Don Carlos. 

" It cannot be," said she ; " the finest muslin 
ever sent from India, not even ' the spider's most 
attenuated thread,' could make a web like that 
of which that turban is made. Pray find out, 
for I have a great fancy to get just such a lurban 
myselt" The Spaniard stole softly round, and 
standing behind the Minister, examined the turban, 
but shook his head at Mrs. Mortimer, as much as 
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to say, be could not make the discovery. The 
Greek, who stood near, perceiving the inquisitive 
and significant glances that were passing around 
him, inquired ; and when he learned the subject 
of discussion, gently placed the Spaniard's finger 
on the turban, who started on finding it hard as 
marble. An explanation followed ; and they 
learned with surprise, that this turban, whose 
snowy whiteness and exquisite and delicate folds 
Mrs. Mortimer had so much admired, was made 
of plaister of Paris.* When the Minister was 
made acquainted with the subject of their curiosi- 
ty, he very gallantly took it off, and handed it to 
Mrs. Mortimer, who, to his surprise, and the amuse- 
ment of the by-standers, put it on her own head 
for a moment, and looking at herself in the glass, 
declared it was not only the most becoming, but 
most convenient head-dress she had ever had on. 
When it was returned, the old gentleman very 
gallantly kissed it, before he replaced it on his 
head. One of the gentlemen begged the travel- 
ler to observe how exactly the contour of the Tu- 
nisian's head, and the manner in which the hair 
was shaved, resembled that of the Osage war- 
riors. The interpreter, hearing the remark, said, 
it was one which his Excellency himself had made, 
when he first saw those savages, and that he de- 
duced from that circumstance, and some other 
ancient customs which he found existed among 
them, that they had descended from the same an- 
cestors. That he had sent for some of the Indian 
Chiefs, and held long conversations with them, 
and on parting shook bands with them, and call- 
€d them brothers. This gave rise to a long dis- 
cussion on the peopling of America, of which 

""Thiflii a ftct. 
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Mrs. Mortimer soon grew wearied, and she whis- 
pered Mrs. that she would of all things be 

delighted to play chess with one of these Turks. 
The immobility and indolence of the old gentle- 
man was such, that Mrs. said she would not 

think of asking him to be of the party, and 
through the medium of one of the gentlemen, the 
chief secretary was informed of this lady's desire. 
Accordingly, a chess table was arranged, and the 
young Moor, solemnly bowing, placed himself 
opposite his fair partner. The company now 
forsook the other tables, and crowded round this 
novel party. Mrs. Mortimer was in no way awed 
by the grim visage, enormous mustachios, long 
beard, or grave demeanour of her companion. 
She aimed much less at a display of her skill in 
the game, than her power over her partner ; and 
essayed every art to make him relax his muscles 
into a smile, to unbend his upright figure, and to 
animate what she called her automaton. All her 
playful tricks, however, might have failed, if hap- 
pily the servant had not handed round some wine; 
she took a glass, and then motioned to him to do 
the like ; he looked surprised, and was going to 
decline, till, catching every eye bent on him, see- 
ing e\ery one smile, and receiving a sly encou- 
raging glance from the Greek, who stood beside 
him, he turned, stole a hasty look at his'master, 
and perceiving himself unnoticed, he very good- 
humouredly nodded to Mrs. Mortimer, and drank 
off the wine. The gentlemen all smiled, as if 
congratulating him ; one young man slapping him 
on the shoulder, exclaimed, ^' that's right, we will 
make a good Christian of you yet;'' and Mrs. 
Mortimer was so delighted with her success in 
converting the Mussulman, that she said with all 
her heart she would let him win the game. 
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The young Moor, quite pleased with creating 
so much good humour round him, after stealing 
another glance at his master, swallowed a second 
glass, nodding jocosely round to all the gentle-* 
men, who pledged him in return. . It soon became 
a game of sport instead of skiU, heightened by 
the laughing and talking of the spectators, till it 
drew near its close, when increasing interest made . 
them all silent and attentive ; at last, after many 
skilful manoeuvres, Mrs. Mortimer gave him 
check-mate, and he, profoundly bowing, said, 
'^ the Americans must always be their cenquer- 
ors.'' 

" Cruel Mrs. Mortimer !" said one of the gen- 
tlemen ; '* you little think what penance that poor 
fellow must undergo, if that sly Greek should re- 
veal his transgressions to his master, who, I as- 
sure you, is a very devout man ; for I have seen 
him twice this evening with closed eyes and fold- 
ed hands, saying his prayers." 

^^ It is a duty he never omits," said, another ; 
'' I have watched him whenever I have met him 
in company, and at home he as often prostrates 
himself^ his interpreter tells me. He is very de- 
vout, and will order a severe penance, you may 
depend on it." 

" Then the only way to save the poor culprit 
whom I have drawn into this heinous offence," 
said Mrs. Mortimer, '* is to make the master com* 
mit the Same, and I suspect he will as readily 
yield to the temptation." 

" Woman once beguiled, beguiling ever !" ex- 
claimed one of the gentlemen, as she took a glass 
of wine from the waiter ; but just then, Mrs. 
Mortimer, catcfaing^a reproving glance from Mrs. 
Seymour, changed the destination of the wine, 
and handing it to the gentlemany said, ** no, you 
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shall have it, for yonr apt quotadon ; drink it to 
the supremacy of our sex.'' He drahk it, repeat- 
ing the old Senator's toast — ^* Women^ the real 
swereigru of America J^ *^ Rather say, of the 
worlds said Mrs. Mortimer. *' Why, Edwards," 
said another gentleman, *' you would be nearer 
the truth, if you did." 

<^ At least," said Edwards, looking at an ena* 
melled watch hanging round Mrs. Mortimer's 
neck, on the back of which were Cupid's bow 
and arrow, set in pearls, ^'at least you cany 
weapons to subjugate, if yon have not already 
conquered all the world; those arrows are invin- 
cible." 

"Ah," said Mrs. Mortimer, sighing, "they 
are pointless now." 

" That I must deny from proof positive," said 
Edwards, laying his hand on his heart. 

"Perhaps Mrs. Mortimer," said another gen- 
tleman, ^' has as much skill in healing as in wound- 
ing ; it was an art much practised by fair damsels 
in the days of chivalry." 

" Yes ; but, as the days of chivalry are over, 
and gentlemen now have forgotten their devotion, 
it is no wonder the fair damsels have forgotten 
their skill." 

" What an accusation ! how have we deserved 
it ?" said he. 

" Why, certainly," said Mrs. Mortimer, " you 
gentlemen do not pretend, when you are going 
about from town to town, from county to countyi 
that it is to seek for distressed damsels ; Oh no, 
it is to seek for votes ; you fight for high places, 
and not enchanted castles — ^to please the people, 
not the sex. Let our wise politicians say what 
they will, we ladies, at least, like kings and knights 
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much better than plebeian senators and repre* 
sentatives." 

^* Why, what a little aristocrat you are," said 
Edwards ; ^^ what would . your husband say if be 
heard you ?" 

*^ Husband, indeed !" replied Mrs. Mortimer, 
scornfully ; *^ did you not hear this evening what 
was said ? Women are not slaves. — But who is that 
poor wretch yirandering about on the skirts of our 
domain f I %ive been watching him for some time ; 
he looks as wan and pale as some luckless ghost, 
returned in search of something it had left be- 
hind, when it departed from this sad world of 
ours.'' 

'* Its heart,! dare say," said Edwards. '^ Now, 
if you were so cruel as to break or steal it, pray 
restore it to the wp-begone sprite ; shall I carry 
him the joyful tidings f" 

" No," said Mrs. Mortimer, ," but I will go my- 
self, for I see, now be turns round, it is Wilmot ; 
poor fellow, what a sad change from all that was 
gay and witty." And away she tripped, and 
making her way through the crowd, she would 
have soon joined Mr. Wilmot, if he, seeing her 
approach, had not suddenly left the room. 

It was, indeed, this unhappy young man ; who, 
having, that evening heard Mrs. Seymour and 
Louisa were to be there, resolved to accept the in- 
vitation he had received, and, unperceived, to 
watch Louisa's looks, and from them endeavour 
to ascertain the true state of her mind. With this 
view, he had several times gone into company, 
but had always been disappointed in meeting her. 
This unusual absence from society, he had con- 
strued favourably to himself; and her serious 
looks, her indifference to all the attentions paid 
her this evening, increased his hopes ; and he re- 
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solved the next day to summon ap coarage to go 
once more to see her. 

Some weeks had now passed^ in distractmg 
uncertainty and solicitude ; for he could not be- 
lieve, if Louisa really loved him, that she would 
persist in her rejection of his offered hand. Yet 
he would not venture to see her till he could as- 
sure her of his liberty. For this purpose, he 
wrote to his mother, frankly stating his present 
situation, feelings and views ; not dfc^tbting that, 
when they were made known to Miss Hastings, 
she would immediately restore him to his freedom. 
He had long waited for an answer to this letter, 
but none having arrived, his patience was ex- 
hausted ; and taking for granted that when it did 
arrive, it would contain the relinquishment he de- 
sired, he determined to seek for an immediate in- 
terview. When, however, it came to the point, 
his courage failed him ; but until he could form 
some conjecture concerning Louisa's disposition, 
he would not venture. He knew in a crowded 
room, he could watcjb her without being seen. 
The result of his experiment had been beyond 
his hopes. Love makes us quick sighted into the 
feelings of others; and the pale cheek and absent 
air of Louisa, though they excited his anxiety, 
conveyed the sweetest hopes to his bosom. 

In the midst of a gay crowd, in which 
she took no interest, and felt no pleasure, the 
image of Wilmot, such as she had seen him the 
last time she was at a party, pressed upon Louisa's 
mind, with all the agony of contrast ; and she 
was often lost in these painful recollections. She 
was still too much of a novice in the practice of 
self-control, to be able entirely to conceal or con- 
quer the poignant feelings of disappointed hope ; 
and her health evidently suffered. Yet, however 
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qAiI the sacrifice she had imposed on herself, 

was too deeply convinced of its necessity, to 

itate as to the line of conduct she would adopt, 

uld Wilmot persevere in his addresses. From 

earliest childhood, she had been accustomed, 

her excellent mother, to the moral discipline of 

jecting the impulses of feeling to the dictates 

judgment ; and at this most important crisis of 

life, the fortitude she bad exhibited on so 

ly minor trials did not desert her. 
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It was on the bosom of one of the kindest and 
best of mothers that Louisa wept, and as she 
poured forth the sorrows of her youthful heart, 
it was lightened of half its weight. What 
sympathy can be so true or so tender as that 
which a mother feels for a beloved daughter f 
Has she not felt all her child now feek f has she 
not trodden the same path f and knows she not 
the dangers and difficulties which must be en- 
countered? has she not hoped ana believed^ 
trusted and loved, and felt the alternations of 
hope and fear which agitate the youthful heart ? 
Oh, yes, she once was young, and can be touched 
with pity for the weakness and trials of youth ! 
To whom, then, can a daughter go, with such 
well grounded confidence, with such a full assu- 
rance of sympathy, as to an indulgent mother ? 
Here there is an identity of interest, of honour, 
of happiness ; therefore, there can be no room 
for doubt, suspicion, or Jealousy } which is more 
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than can be averred of any other connexion or 
friendship. The dearest friend may have a sepa- 
rate interest, which may lessen sympathy, or ex- 
cite jealousy; or even should youthful friend*^ 
ship be free from these alloys, yet a friend of the 
same age cannot have that experience, and, con- 
sequently, the same indulgence. 

Mrs. Seymour, by always being the companion, 
had acquired a perfect knowledge of the disposi- 
tions of her children, who, accustomed from the 
earliest infancy to impdrt to her all their little 
cares and difficulties, to share with her all their 
interests and pleasures, grew up in such habits of 
confidence, that concealment would have been as 
impossible as painful. 

She had watched with much solicitude the de- 
velopment of her daughter's feelings, and taken 
every precaution that prudence or affection could 
suggest. It had been her principle never to ad- 
mit to her intimate society young m^ of idle 
and vicious habits ; though it was impossible to 
select only such as she deemed worthy of being 
the future partners of her children. The most 
anxious cares of the most prudent mother, avail 
little atMhis important crisis in the life of a fe- 
male; as well might we designate the spot which 
the lightning should strike, as'^select the object 
on which affection shall fix. It requires neither 
time nor intimacy to kindle love in the youthful 
bosom ; it is an involuntary sentiment, which 
eludes vigilance, and baffles precaution ; leaving 
to maternal care neither a controlling nor direct- 
ing power^ And even when the heart has made 
its choice ; even when the happiness and life of a 
beloved daughter are at stake, a mother can only 
wait in silence and solicitude, equally ignorant 
of, as vmiAe to direct the results An individual 
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cannot change the established forms of societyi 
]but must sabmit to their consequences ;. and these 
forms admit of an intimacy and freedom in the 
intercourse of young persons of different ^exes, 
which exposes the heart to early and deep im- 
pressionsy without reference to a union, which 
circumstances may render imprudent or impossi- 
ble. 

In our country, where there are no hereditary 
fortunes, but where property is acquired by indus- 
try, it is seldom that young men are in circum- 
stances that allow of their marrying early in life; 
but it would be hard to.exclude them from female 
society until that end were attained. It could not 
be done ; nor could that forbearance be expected, 
which should avoid showing a preference, or 
even endeavouring to win a preference in return. 
Nature will assert her rights ; the affections will 
go forth to seek for kindred affections ; hearts 
will unite, though prudence should forbid, and 
fortune deny them the means of forming that 
connexion, on which their whole happiness may 
depend. How much misery often ensues ! 

Mr. Wilmot's conduct was inexcusable. Even 
had he been free from any previous engagement, 
bis circumstances were such, that he knew it was 
impossible for him to marry ; and in him it was 
criminal and cruel to pay those exclusive and ten- 
der attentions, that, while they discovered his own 
love, were calculated to awaken a kindred senti- 
ment in the heart of Louisa. 

The fondest mother could not avert the im- 
pending misfortune ; she could not see into the 
bosom, or inquire into the designs, whatever she 
might imagine the intentions of a lover to be. 

<< The secret motions of the restless soul, 
What eye c«b fearcb, what finite power control ?** 
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In Mrs. Seymour's eyes, Wilmot, amiable, intel« 
ligent, and well connected, was the very being 
she would have chosen for Louisa* All that now 
remained for the fond parent to do, was, by her 
sympathy, to soothe that sorrow which her fore- 
sight could not prevent. Keen are the sensibili- 
ties of the youthful heart, and proportlonably 
exquisite are its pleasures, and poignant its suf- 
ferings. These sensibilities are deadened as we 
advance in life ; suffering enables us to suffer, 
and the ciuracter gains strenirth to support, and 
power to resist, even from the endurance of mis- 
fortune. The tender sapling that is bowed to the 
very ground by a summer breeze, hardens as it 
grows, strengthens from resistance, till it can at 
last sustain, unyielding, the buffetings of the win- 
ter storm. 

** Comfort yourself, my dearest child," said 
Mrs. Seymour, ^^ With the assurance, that the 

foignancy of your present feelings cannot last-— 
do not say wUl not; that you would scarcely 
believe, as it would imply that their duration de- 
pended on yourself. I say cannot^ by which you 
will understand, it is incompatible with the laws 
of nature. Time alone, with its lenient hand, 
would heal the wounds of blasted hope. But its 
power, though sure, is slow ; and there are other 
means that as effectually, and more quickly, will 
restore your mind to health and peace. Nay, 
my child, do not shake your head, as if yoa 
would say this is impossible. Mine are not 
the arguments of philosophy, but the dictates of 
experience. Not one woman in a hundred, Lou- 
isa, has married the object of her first and youthr 
ful fancy, and yet hundreds are fond and happy 
wives. Yield not to despondence ; it is not only 
the foe to peace, but to virtue ; it enervates the 
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mind, and incapacitates it for the discharge of 
every duty ; if long indulged, it takes from us 
the very power of resistance ; now, then, while 
you still possess that power, conquer this natural 
ofispring of disappointed affection. 

" For this end, begin by making it an irrevoca- 
bk rule never to indulge yourself in thinking on 
the subject ; the moment the idea intrudes, ba- 
nish it, by applying your mind to other obiects ; 
and the more remote that object is from self, the 
more snccessful will you be. Occupy, interest 
yourself ibr oilivnY 3 above all, seek to relieve 
their sufferings, and you will relieve your own ; 
seek to impart happiness to others, and believe 
me, you will gain in proportion to what you 
give, and * gather bhss, from seeing others 
blest' Avoid being alone, and avoid being 
idle* Society and occupation will lead you from 
recollections dangerous to your peace* These 
are the remedies reason prescribes; but, my be- 
loved child, there is a remedy for the ills of life 
still more efficient ; a healing balsam for every 
wound, that human science boasts not — Religion, 
my Louisa. This not only enables us to support, 
it raises us above the ills of life ; this not only 
reconciles us to misfortune, but makes us rejoice 
in its infliction, and discovers to us that our sor- 
rows are blessings in disguise. An implicit con- 
fidence in the wisdom and love of our Heavenly 
Father, will as perfectly reconcile us to the ordi- 
nations of his providence, as confidence in the 
affection of earthly parents will render us submis- 
sive to their requisitions. 

*^ I am sure my Louisa has not the shadow of 
a doubt, that all I do for her is to advance her 
happiness and welfare. Oh ! my child, how 
much more surely and safely may you confide in 
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the love of God ! A mother may forget her child, 
but He never forgets those who trast in him. And 
what can the fondest parent do to rescue the most 
beloved child from danger and suffering! Alas! 
are you not yourself a proof of the impotence of 
earthly affection ; for would my child have suf- 
fered if a mother's foresight could have foreseen^ 
or her care have averted suffering? Yes, averted 
it, though perhaps as unwisely, as from a foolish in- 
dulgence, it would withhold a bitter medicine 
from a sick or dying child. For so circum- 
scribed is human intelligence, that it can but sel- 
dom perceive the nature or relation of the events 
•f life, and we may deem that an evil, which in 
its tendency promotes our greatest good. 

*One part, one little part we dimly scan 

Through the dark medium of life'i feverish dreagi ; 

Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan. 

If but that little part incongruous seem. 

Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem t 

Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 

Then ! shall frail man, heaven's dread decree gainsay V 

<' No, my child ; believing it, as I know yoa 
believe it, to be Heaven's decree, submit not only 
necessarily, but willingly, and trust in the wis- 
dom of that God, who knows better than yoa 
can possibly know, what is best for your tempo- 
ral and eternal happiness." 

Thus soothed, thus supported, thus elevated, 
by her mother's sympathy and instruction, Loui- 
sa determined resolutely to resist all useless re- 
trospection, all vain repining, and to forget herself, 
in trying to do good to others ; to forget the dis- 
appointments of this world, by raising her heart 
to that higher and better world, where hope is 
not deceived, nor love mbplaced. 
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The succeeding day was cold and gloomy. 
The wind moaned aroand the house, and the 
dark and gathering clouds announced the coming 
storm. 

^' It looks as if it were going to snow agadn," 
observed Mrs. Seymour; ^^the continuance of 
this extreme cold weather is very unfavourable 
for the poor. How little do we know of their 
real sufferings, from seeing them in fine weather, 
or when they come to our own houses in search of 
relief. What do you say, Louisa ; do you feel 
able to breast this wintry wind, and go and exa- 
mine what their actual condition is ?" ^ 

>' Gladly, dear mother, will I accompany you ; 
I am not the least afraid of the cold ; we can be 
well secured from it ; and even in case the storm 
should come on before we return, we can ride 
home : how many poor creatures beneath their 
roofs will be less sheltered.*' 

She then went and brought her mother's pelisse 
and bonnet, and putting on her own, and taking 
other precautions against cold and wet, they set 
off on their benevolent search. The earth was 
frozen hard, the air was cold and raw, and the 
gathering storm darkened the atmosphere. The 
houses in Washington were few and scattered, 
and the poor had built their humble habitations 
in situations remote from the thickest settled parts 
of the city, and where the ground cost them no- 
thing. Any individual could enclose as much 
ground as he chose, subject only to the condi- 
tion, that it was to be given up when wanted for 
public use, or private sale y — this was another rea- 
son of preference for spots distant from the streets 
already laid out and built on. Wherever at a 
distance on the wide common, that spread around 
the city, they discerned a hovel, or humble dwell- 
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ing, Mrs. Seymour and Louisa turned their steps. 
The first house they entered had once been a 
large and good one ; but, although not of long 
standing, it was already in ruins ; the fence round 
the yard had been pulled to pieces to supply the 
poor tenants with fuel ; the entry door, having 
lost its fastening, was slamming backwards and 
forwards, and the broken windows were stnfied 
full of old clothes of every colour, and the shut- 
ters swinging in the wind. 

The door being open, they entered this dismal 
mansion without knocking, until they reached a 
door, from whence issued the sound of voices. 
Tapping gently, it was quickly opened by a little 
child ; and, on entering, the scene that presented 
itself was more dismal than that without. A 
woman, very thin and pale, was sitting on a low 
seat, rocking a broken cradle, in which lay a ve- 
ry young infant, who looked wan and sickly. 
On the ground sat two boys, eating some mush 
and skim-milk, out of a coarse earthen dish ; and, 
leaning against the chimnej', was a beautiful girl 
of about ten years of age, but likewise very thin 
and pale, with a book in her hand. They were 
all dressed in clothes that had once been of fine 
and good materials, though now patched and 
ragged, but not dirty. An old muslin curtain 
was drawn before the window, and partially ex- 
cluded the piercing wind ; the ragged remains of 
a once handsome carpet were spread on the floor; 
a high-posted bedstead was without curtains, and 
the chintz counterpane was in tatters. In the 
fire-place were brass andirons, on which were 
burning some boards pulled from the fence. 

As Mrs. Seymour cast a glance round this 
wretched chamber, she caught Ike eye of the 

VOL. I. 23 
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poor woman, following hers, and perceived her 
pale cheek covered with blushes. 

''Ah, madam," said she, in a sweet, mild 
voice, " you see nothing but ruin and wretched- 
ness here; we were not always as miserable as 
you now see us ; — but pray be seated, if you cau 
indeed sit in such a place as this. Anny, dear, 
hand the lady a chair." The little girl, bidding 
her brothers move farther back, placed chairs 
near the fire for Mrs. Seymour and Louisa ; and, 
from an impulse of native politeness, asked them 
to take off their bonnets. This, of course, they 
declined ; and Mrs. Seymour sat silent a minute, 
scarcely knowing how to inquire of the poor 
woman, without wounding her feelings, what had 
occasioned such a sad reverse. There was a de- 
licacy in the appearance of this family, which, 
even more strikingly than the furniture, spoke of 
the better times they had known. She, at last, 
ventured to say — 

" You look very pale ; have you been ill ?" 

" It is long, very long," said the woman, with 
a sigh| '^ since I have known what it was to be 
' well ; and, since the birth of this poor infant, I 
have scarcely been able to leave my bed." 

" But your children ; have they, likewise, been 
ill ? they all look very pale and thin." 

" Alas, poor things, they have had their share 
of suffering ; we all had the fever and ague in the 

fall ; but it is not so much sickness as" and 

she stopped, evidently much embarrassed. 

*< As what } pray do not hesitate to tell me 
your real situation ; it may be in my power to 
serve you. As what f'^ 

" Want of food," said the poor woman, burst- 
ing into tears. 
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" Want of food ! is that possible, when there 
are so many people in Washington that would 
readily relieve you ? Why have you not made 
your situation known." 

" I would rather starve," said the poor woman^ 
mournfully shaking her head. 

" Rather starve !" repeated Mrs. Seymour, 
much surprised. 

^^ Indeed, madam, it would be far easier thaa 
to beg. Oh, you know not how hard it would 
be, for one always used to give, to be obliged to 
beg." 

Every word the poor woman said, increased 
the interest and compassion Mrs. Seymour and 
Louisa felt. 

" But your neighbours," said Mrs. Seymour, 
'' they must know your condition." 

*^ Our nearest neighbour is a quarter of a mile 
off. No one comes here; and when we go to 
church or to market, we have a few remaining 
decent clothes that we wear ; so no one but the 
Minister knows how poor we are." 

" The Minister knows it.'* why, then, does not 
he relieve your distress ,?" 

" Even he does not know one half, madam ; 
but if he did, he could not do more for as than 
he does, there are so many who want his assist- 
ance even more than we do. He is a very good 
and kind man, and had it not been for him, we 
must have perished this winter from cold and 
hunger." 

" May I venture to ask what has reduced you 
to this condition ?^^ 

'* My husband, madam, was a first rate house 
carpenter ; he was a native of New-York, and 
doing very well there, and was much respected, 
for he had had a good education. Seeing in the 
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newspapers advertisements inviting mechanics to 
Washington, and oflfering wages twice as high as 
those given in the other cities, he resolved to 
come here. It is now ten years ; Anny was not 
weaned when we came here. But instead of the 
great city we expected to see, it was a wild, deso- 
late place, all covered with woods. There was 
not a house on the avenue between the Capitol 
and George Town, and only a few scattered 
about in other places. Capitol Hill, and the low 
ground below it, was covered with a wood, and 
that along the Tiber and the avenue was not 
even laid out. Oh, it was a desolate place, and 
except the Capitol and President's house, looked 
more like a wilderness than a city. 

" We were sadly disappointed that my husband 
could not get public work, as hundreds had come 
before us, and had obtained employment. So, 
my husband undertook to build six or seven 
houses at GreenleaPs-Point ; and while engaged 
in them, we lived on our own mean^ as the gen- 
tlemen* who employed him said they had run 
themselves out of cash then, but would pay us 
soon. Thus we were put off from month to month, 
and year to year, and to this day have never re- 
ceived a cent for my husband's labour. Mean- 
while, all we had brought with us, which was a 
considerable sum, was laid out in building our- 
selves a neat house, and in furnishing it better, 
madam, than we ought to have done. But pride 
must have a fall, and we had ours. Besides this 
work, my husband got odd jobs that kept us 
along pretty decently, and we struggled hard to 
keep up a good appearance; but sickness as well 
as poverty came on us. Both my husband and 
myself had the bilious fever every fall ; then 
these children were born, and they too were ill ; 
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and so, madam, we went on from bad to worse, 
till we came to the condition you see." 

" And your husband ?" 

*^ Why, madam, as he could not get work 
enough to do, and, indeed, his health did not 
allow him to follow his trade, he enlisted in the 
marine corps, and was sent about a year ago in 
one of our men-of-war to the Mediterranean. 
We hope to see him one day, and it is that, as 
much as any thing, that makes us unwilling to 
expose our poverty; for he is a proud man, 
madam, though only a mechanic, and now that 
lie has entered the service he is prouder than be- 
fore.'* 

" Do tell us, Mrs. Bertrand, (that I think you 
told me was your name,) how can we assist you ? 
believe me, it is a false pride, that makes you 
more willing that your children should sufferi^ 
than receive relief from others." 

'^ Dear madam, do not judge me hardly ; I 
could not go to beg, and there are few who, like 
you, come in search of distress. I feel no unwil- 
lingness to be relieved by you. If, then, you 
can give me a little medicine and some work, I 
will be much obliged to you. And if you have 
some small coarse work that you would be so 
kind as to let my eldest daughter do, I should 
take it as « great favour, for she wishes to im- 
prove in her sewing, and really we have nothing 
to make on which she could learn." 

"Pray, how many children have you.^" said 
Mrs. Seymour. 

"I have five of my own," answered Mrs. 
Bertrand, " and one little girl that was left with 
me to board, about six months ago; but I 
am now in great trouble about her, for I receive 
no more moneyias I used to do, for keeping her j 

23* 
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I depended iDainly on that for the support of my 
family; I have taken such a liking to her, that I 
have always treated her like one of my own chil- 
dren; Anuy there has taught her to read and 
sew a little, but I am afraid that, in justice to my 
own children, 1 shall be obliged to commit her to 
the care of the overseers of the poor, who, I am 
told, are very kind ; for I fear it will be impossi- 
ble for me to find bread for so many children. 
If you will not be tired, ladies, at hearing a long 
story, I will relate to you the strange manner in 
which this unfortunate little creature was brought 
and left here." 

Mrs. Seymour and Louisa assuring her that 
they felt a great curiosity to know all the par- 
ticulars, she proceeded : 

'* You must know, ladies, that one evening about 
six months ago, a coach stopped at the door, 
and a gentleman alighting from it, came into 
the room in a great hurry, leading a little 
girl by the hand. He told me she was the daugh- 
ter of an unfortunate man, who had lost his wife, 
and not being in a situation to provide a home 
for himself and child, he had left her with a 
young lady, who had kept her for some time; but 
being obliged to go away, she was desirous of 
leaving the child with some kind woman, who 
should be paid for her care and attention. He 
then told me if I would take charge of her, I 
should receive from time to time a sum of money 
enclosed in a letter, by sending to the post office. 
Though I had five children of my own at home, 
yet my destitute condition induced me to consent, 
for the sake of the weekly pay, which, from the 
appearance of the gentleman, I imagined would 
be liberal ; and by this means thought I should 
be able to take good care of the poor little girl, 
andjat the same time procure bread for my own 
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children. He then pat a ten dollar bill into my 
hand, wrote my name in his pocket book, and 
then leaving the child, with a small bundle of 
clothes, went off in the carriage in great haste. 
My daughter Anny says there was a lady in the 
carriage, and that while the gentleman was step- 
ping in, she heard a woman's voice, in a kind of 
whisper, and saw her hat ; and the gentleman 
then turning round, said to Anny, ^ the child's 
name is Fanny,' and they then drove off towards 
Baltimore. 1 did not think proper to send to 
the post office till the third week, when Anny 
went, and sure enough, there were two letters for 
me, each with five dollars in it; but nothing was 
written inside. From that time, I used to get 
such a letter every week or two, till about three 
months ago, when they stopt coming; and al- 
though I have sent very often, I have never re- 
ceived any more letters or money ; and I begin 
to think that something has happened to the gen- 
tleman." 

Mrs. Seymour then asked her if the child ap- 
peared to have any recollection of her mother or 
father, or was able to mention any circumstance 
that might lead to a discovery of her parents. 

" We have frequently questioned her,'' answered 
Mrs. Bertrand '' about her parents, but all we can 
gather from her is, that she remembers her mo- 
ther, or some woman that was like a mother, and 
that it was in some other place a good way off; 
that she never saw her father as she can remember 
till he came one night and carried her in a boat 
over the water; that he then brought her to 
Washington, and left her with a family near the 
Navy Yard ; that he afterwards carried her to 
another house in George Town, where there was 
a young lady named Miss £llen ; and he used to 
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come there every eveniog; and that it was the 
same lady that was in the coach ; that one day 
the gentleman that was also in the coach, came 
there, and told Miss Ellen that she must go back 
to her mother in New-York, and that there was a 
lady in Baltimore who would go with her in the 
boat ; that then Miss Ellen cried very much, and 
the gentleman told her that her father (Fanny's 
father) was a bad man ; the gentleman, she says, 
then promised that he would take Fanny along, 
and put her with some good people that would 
take care of her, and that he would pay for 
her board ; that the young lady at last agreed tp 
go ; and that just at dusk he came with a coach 
and took the lady and Fanny with him, and came 
to my door, as 1 have already told you, ladies ; 
and this is all we can find out from her. She 
will be home presently, and you can then ask her 
such questions as yon please." 

In a few minutes the little girl, whose story had 
excited much interest in Mrs. Seymour and Loui* 
sa, came into the entry in company with one of 
Mrs. Bertrand's daughters ; and Mrs. Bertrand, 
stepping out of the room, said to her in a tone of 
eagerness, " Well, Fanny, what luck at the post- 
office ?" 

" Oh, mother,^' replied the poor girl, in a sorrow- 
ful voice, " the clerk says he is tired of answering 
us ; he says there are no more such letters as we 
used to get, and we must not trouble him any more 
about them. — Come, mother, let me go to the 
poor-house ; I know they can't be so kind to mc 
there as you have been, but I dare say they'll 
treat me well, if I behave myself ; and then you 
know it is not right for me to be a burden any 
longer to you, who have got so many children of 
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your own to feed, and take care of; and I shall 
soon be old enough to go out to service." 

Mrs. Bertrand then taking her hand, led her 
into the room, and up to the ladies, saying, ^' this 
is the little stranger I was telling you of, ladies.'' 

Mrs. Seymour, who had heard what had just 
passed in the entry, immediately took her by the 
hand, and said, *'No, my dear little girl, you 
shall not go to the poor-house ; you shall come 
and live with me and my daughter, if you are 
willing, and if your mother here has no objection. 
What say you, are you willing ?" 

*^ Oh, yes^ madam, if mother is willing ; and I 
am sure you will let me come here sometimes to 
see her, and Anny, and the others, that I call my 
brothers and sisters, though I know I am no re<^ 
lation to them ; but they have all been so good 
to me, that I shall feel sorry to leave them." 

The appearance of this little girl was, indeed, 
prepossessing. A fine head of black hair, which 
fell in ringlets on her neck and shoulders, large 
blue eyes, with long eye lashes, and a very fair 
complexion ; but both her hair and skin had evi- 
dently suffered not a little from the neglect and 
exposures that are incident to the children of 
poverty. 

Louisa was delighted with the idea of having 
such a beautiful and intelligent little creature for 
her pupil ; and Mrs. Seymour received additional 
pleasure from the thought that Louisa would 
now have so interesting an object to employ her 
time, and occupy her attention. Mrs. Bertrand 
very readily consented. Louisa undertook to^ 
furnish her with clothes, as well as instruction, 
and promised to call for her the next morning, 
and bring with her some medicine, clothes, and 
other assistance. 
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As they were walking on — " Here is an in- 
stance," said Mrs. Seymour, " of modest merit, 
shrinking from notice, that might have perished, 
if, instead of seeking them out, we had waited for 
Ihem to come to us. These are the poor who 
most suffer, and who most deserve relief, and yet 
are most neglected : let this be a lesson to you 
then, my dear Louisa, to seek out the poor and 
afflicted." 

They had now gone past the President's house, 
and entered on a bare common that extended 
down to the mouth of the Tiber, and was bounded 
on the other side by the Potomac. Here rose 
the high eminence, which had been proposed as 
the site of a monument to General Washington. 
They kept their course round the base of this hill> 
in search of the dwelling from whence rose the 
smoke which they saw curling up from the other 
side. But it was not without difficulty they found 
the object of their search ; they then discovered, 
in a kind of ravine, or guUey, near the foot of the 
hill, a shed, for it deserved not even the name of 
a hovel, from whence the smoke proceeded. After 
scrambling over broken ground and loose stones, 
they reached the entrance, for door it had none, 
and on entering, saw a stout, coarse looking wo- 
man, who was splitting up part of a bedstead with 
an axe, and three children, almost naked, sitting 
on the ftoor round the fire. There was no chim- 
ney ; some broad flat stones were laid on the clay 
floor, and on these a fire, made of the pieces of 
bedstead, was burning, filling the shed with a 
dense and suflbcating smoke. Mrs. Seymour and 
Louisa had to retreat to the entrance, and stood 
without this miserable dwelling, cold and shiver- 
ing as they were, while they inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of these wretched beings. 
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" Why, what could have brought you to such 
a place as this, good woman ?'' said Mrs. Seymour. 

" Trouble and hard times, belike," answered the 
woman, carelessly, while she continued splitting 
up the wood, without taking much notice of her 
visiters. 

" It must be hard times, indeed," said Mrs. Sey- 
mour, "since you have to burn up your bed- 
stead." 

" Oh, that don't matter much," said the wo- 
man, " I have been used to sleep on the floor most 
of my life, and I sleep just as sound, and sounder 
too, belike, than the quality do on their feather- 
beds. I burned up my two chairs first ,and my table 
next; but I don't find but I sit just as easy on the 
floor, and Fse sure my victuals tastes every mor- 
sel as good, eating it out of that there skillet, as 
if it was in a plate on a table. Indeed, I reckons 
of a cold day it's better, for it does not get all 
chilled like, as when I puts it on a cold table." 

" But cannot you get wood, that you are 
obliged to burn up your furniture .?" 

" Oh, belike I might, if I took the trouble to 
go up in the city to the overseers of the poor; 
but I'se as leave wait till the river breaks up, and 
then, God willing, I means to get a heap, and lay 
up for a rsiiny day, as the saying is." 

" When the river breaks up !" said Louisa^ 
" how will you get wood then .^" 

" Law's miss, what a silly question that is ; 
why, now, only to think o' such quality as you not 
to know o' what sights and sights o' wood comes 
down when there's a freshet in the river, which al- 
ways there is at the breaking up o' winter ; law's 
suz, why people right well off, gets their wood 
that way ; why, now, I'll be bound, if next March 
like, you walk along the Potomac from up here, 
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down to Greenlears-Point, you'll see cords and 
cords o' drift wood piled up people's yards, and' 
those people too that has no right to the wood, 
which God sends in his marcy a purpose for the 
poor — and I'se thinks its a sin and a shame for 
them folks that's well to do in the world, to be 
robbing the poor at such a rate* The Lord 
knows, I'se risked my life a many's the time, going 
paddling in a little canoe out in the middle of 
the roaring and foaming river to get a good log 
or two." 

'* And how do you get victuals to eat?" said 
Mrs. Seymour; *^ tell us that, since you have told 
us how you get wood." 

'* Law's me," said the woman, laughing, ^^ why 
you quality must be queer folks, not to know 
nothing of such matters ; why, poor folks, to be 
sartin must work, unless they're all like me, content 
like, with what they can find, for God sends vict- 
uals too, for poor folks." 

'' Sends victuals? and of what kind, pray?" 

" Right good, I'se assure you ; as nice fish as 
ever you bought with the best gold in your 
pocket. Law's me, if you werie to come down 
along the shore here, when they are drawing o' 
the seines, you would be ^mazed for sartin. Why, 
thousands and thousands of herrings, and shad 
too, for the matter o' that, may be had for the 
picking up ; and then helping to draw the seine, 
or helping to clean fish for other folksy we get 
salt to pickle as many as will sarve the family 
the year thro'. Yes," continued she, smacking 
her lips, ^' and a good dram o' whiskey in the 
bargain." 

" But do you not get tired of fish all the year 
round ?" 

" Why, as to that, I never had the trial yet ; 
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when I have a notion for some meat, I'se just goes 
out a washing, and Pse gets my half a dollar a 
day, and a good turn of broken victuals in the 
bargain ; and, as for washing, I just thinks no 
more of such a day's work than a frolic. Folks, 
taking all in all, are main kind, here in Washing- 
ton f and when I washes a few times in a place, 
some how or other the folks take a liking to me, 
and gives me old clothes, and old shoes, and 
bread and meat, and the like; and then God sends 
a heap of strawberries, and blackberries, and 
huckleberries, (whortle-berries,) and wild sallad, 
and yarbs o' one sort or t'other, that poor folks 
picks and carries to market all summer long, and 
it turns a pretty penny, I 'sure you." 

^* Wild sallad !" said Louisa, '^ what kind of 
sallad is that ?" 

/' Law's suz, didn't you never eat wild sallad? 
why its a heap better than garden stuff; let's see, 
there's varus kinds; there's shepherd's-purse, 
that's the earliest in the spring, then there's wild- 
mustard, and lauib's-quarters, and dandeline, and 
purseley,and water cresses, and— -oh, I don't know 
how many more ; but to my mind poke-sallad is 
worth them all." 

^' Is not poke poison f^^ asked Louisa* 

^' Laws, no to be sure ; why some folks likes 
it better than sparrow-grass, and it fetches from 
five to eight cents a bunch in market ; why, last 
spring I made the matter of four dollars from 
poke, and such like truck." 

'' And how much have you made by strawber- 
ries ?" 

'^ Laws, there's hardly any reckoning, I made 
such a sight ; I makes no doubt but last spring I 
got near a twenty dollars." 

" Are they so plenty ?" 

VOL. I. 24 
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" Plcntj^ ! why the hills over there are kiver- 
ed with them, and id the old fields they stand so 
thick you can't walk without ^oar feet looking 
as red as blood ; and my customers always give 
me as high as six cents a quart, 'cause I pick'em 
80 clean and nice ; and then in the fall, God sends 
a plenty of mushrooms, though, to be sartin, 
poor as I am, I never could bring myself to eat 
such trash ; but I guess as how the quality has 
stronger stomachs than poor folks, for they buys 
as many as they can get ; it's my notion they'd 
eat nothing else if they could get enough of 
them. It's well they have such a notion, or the 
mushrooms might rot where they grow ; for the 
trades-people, let alone the poor people, can't 
stomach them ; though, as for wild-sallad and 
strawberries, they's be our best customers." 

^^ If you make so much money, I wonder you 
do not dress your children better." 

" Why, what would be the us€ o' that ? The 
stomach craves more than the back, I reckon. 
It's all use ; if you smother yourself with ever 
so many clothes, it don't hinder you from taking 
cold. I'se sure all the quality as ever I know'd, 
had a sight more o' aches and pains than poor 
folks, tho' they have such warm clothes and' 
grand houses, and rides in carriages for fear o' 
gettinf:^ the tip o' their toes wet. Now, here's me, 
and my brats there, if we're out all day long in 
the rain and snow with our bare feet, or drab- 
bling days together in the river o' the fish season, 
we're not a whit the worse for it than them can- 
vass-back-ducks be, that lives in the water, as a 
body may say." 

" Truly," said Mrs. Seymour to Louisa, " God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 
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*^ But do you not wish your children should 
have some education ?" asked Louisa. 

" Edication, indeed ! why, what service would 
that be of? they need'nt lam out o' books how to 
pick up fish, or gather strawberries ; or, the worst 
come to the worst, they could wash a good day's 
washing, from one week's end to the other, with- 
out book-larning. Edication, indeed ! — much 
good it would do the likes o' them !" 

'' Then you do not stand in need of our assist*- 
ance ?" 

'* No, God be thanked, without you had two 
or three cents ; I should not object to a dram, 
this cold day." 

Mrs. Seymour and Louisa turned away, quite 
disgusted with the rudeness and hardness of this 
woman ; and, as they walked homewards, mo- 
ralized on what they had seen and heard. They 
really would have admired her contented dispo- 
sition, had it proceeded from resignation to the 
evils of her condition ; but arising from utter in- 
sensibility, they could deem her little better than 
a savage, and could imagine no means of impro- 
ving her situation. — Some flakes of snow began 
to fall ; they had got completely chilled at the 
cabin of the vnld-woman^ as they called her, and 
determined to hasten home. But, as they came 
near the bridge that crosses the Tiber, they saw 
a poor little mulatto-child, carrying a handker- 
chief with something tied in it, who was crying 
piteously with the cold : they could not hear the 
sound of distress, and pass it unheeded. On in- 
quiring, the child said be had been out to buy a 
loaf of bread ; that he lived in that house the 
other side of the Tiber, and that his feet and 
hands were almost frozen. The poor thing had 
sat down, and was so benumbed Mrs. Seymour 
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could scarcely force it to get up and walk. She 
and Louisa each took a hand ; Louisa carried 
the handkerchief, and they resolved to take the 
child home. 

It blow piercingly cold, as they crossed the 
bridge, and the snow now fell fast, and soon co- 
vered the ground, so that they could not discern 
the foot path that led to the cabin. At last, al- 
most blinded by the. wind and snow, which was 
driving full in their faces, they reached a little 
log dwelling, not much bigger than a pig-pen; 
the child ran forward and pushed open^the door. 
There, huddled round a smoulderidg fire made 
of grubs, (the roots of trees,) sat a tall, brawny, 
athletic looking mulatto man, a pale, thin white 
woman, and three or four mulatto children. The 
man sprang on his feet, when he saw the ladies 
enter, and, bowing and scraping a dozen times, beg- 
ged they would come into bis poor bit of a cabin, 
and wished he had a chair to offer them, but as 
he had none, begged they would sit on the old 
chest. 

This they willingly did ; for they were com- 
pletely tired. 

" Why, you little rascal," said the woman, 
catcliing hold of the child, and shaking it vio- 
lently, " where ha' ye been, ye baggage ye f' If 
as how you'r been at your old tricks a begging o' 
white folks, I'll shake the very soul out o'ye, so I 
will ;" and she seemed as if she would fulfil her 
threats, for she shook it almost limb from limb. 

" Come, now,'' said the man, taking the child 
from her, " that's enough fqr this time. I don't 
see what great harm there is, if he did civilly ask 
a white person for something ; there's more white 
people in the world besides you, Mrs. Jenny, let 
me tell vou." 
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" Hold your tongue, Joseph ; do you think be- 
cause I bemean'd myself to marry such a neger 
as 3'ou, I'll be beholden to them white trash, that 
with their hard hearted ways forced me to do the 
like ? No, indeed ; if they could turn their own 
colour out to perish, no child of mine shall be 
beholden to them." 

She darted a revengeful look at Mrs. Seymour 
and Louisa, and then, turning her back to them, 
sat down on the block of wood from which she 
had risen, and leaning her face on her hands, 
while she supported her elbows on her knees, she 
sat grumbling to herself. 

" you must excuse poor Jenny, ladies ; she has 
been very misfortunate. She met with an acci- 
dent like, when .she was young, and her father 
turned her and her child out a doors, and tfie poor 
thing wandered about without house or home, 
and must a perished in the streets, had'nt she a 
consented to ha' married me. Not that I looked 
then as I do now, ladies — no, no ; I was a smart 
young fellow, then ; had a good place in a gen- 
tleman's family, and made my ten dollars a month. 
But so be, after we were married, I built this here 
cabin, and for all it looks so poorly and lonesome 
in winter, its a right pleasant place in summer. 
A pretty bit of a garden — plenty of fowls and 
eggs, and a cow and four or five pigs, make us 
very comfortable, if it were not for my poor wife's 
queer temper; — one bitter drop often spoils a 
whole bowl of cream. She despised to work ; and 
said, the least I could do was to maintain her like 
a lady, and as a white woman should be maintain- 
ed. But, dear's heart, children come so fast on 
a body, it was unpossible for one man to find 
bread for so many mouths, and clothes for ' so 
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many backs — why, mistress, I have at this pre- 
sent moment ten stout children to feed and clothe." 

'^ But why do you net put them out to ser- 
vice ?" 

" Put them out to service !" exclaimed Jenny, 
taming her head, and glaring her anq:ry eyes on 
them ; *' put them out to service, indeed ! do you 
suppose they are slaves ?" 

'^ They might better be slaves, than be kept 
at home to starve,*' said Mrs. Seymour. 

" They had better be in their graves," mut- 
tered the woman. 

" Fie, fie, Jenny, to say the like o' that ; but 
they shan't starve while this old arm can saw a 
stick of wood." 

Mrs. Seymour had been trying for some time 
to catch a view of some object shcs saw in the 
chimney corner, or rather sitting crouched up in 
the chimney itself, but which the mulatto man 
seemed desirous to conceal. At last Mrs. Sey- 
mour asked him to move; but she could not tell 
whether it was a man or woman, so completely 
was the figure wrapped up in a large dirty blan- 
ket. 

" Who bave you got there .^" asked Mrs. Sey- 
mour, f 

" Anotlfer of the victims of the proud, hard- 
hearted whites !" muttered Jenny. 

" What does she say ?" asked Mrs. Seymour. 

^* Oh, it don't matter, mistress, what she says ; 
that there poor creature in the corner, is only a 
street-walker, that got frozen to death like in the 
road last night ; the poor soul was in liquor, and 
laid down in the mud ; and it froze in the night so 
hard round her, that this morning when she came 
to herself, finding she could'nt stir, she began a 
screaming, and two or three of us went to her 
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assiistance ; and you know, mistress, it would not 
do to let a fellow creature perish like a beast in 
the streets ; and as nobody would let her come 
in their houses, why, you know, I could'nt help 
bringing her home ; but you must not think the 
worse of me, mistress, for having such a body in 
the house ; but indeed I could'nt find it in the 
heart o' me to let her die o' cold and hunger." 

" I think the worse of you ! no, my honest fel*- 
low, and I hope you will be rewarded better for 
your kindness to her, than for the compassion 
which induced you to take a wife." 

^^Oh, don't say that, mistress; for after all, 
Jenny's a main good wife, and she loves me, as 
much as she hates her own colour, and that's not 
a little, as you see." 

" Will you hold your foolish tongue f" said 
Jenny. 

^' Ah, mistress, the best of us have our faults ; 
and my wife, it must be owned, has hers; and yet 
I shall always think it an honour that she took 
me for her husband ; and she shall never do a 
turn o' work, as long as I can crawl to do it for 
her." 

"You are a kind hearted creature," said Mrs. 
Seymour, " and, giving so much to others, it is a 
pity you should ever want. Come to me for 
work or assistance. If you can persuade your 
wife to put your children out to service, do ; if 
not, 1 will try to get one or two bound out to 
some trade. Meanwhile, I will procure you an 
order to send that poor creature to the poor- 
house ; and here is something for your present 
necessity." 

" Thank you, thank you, mistress, a thousand 
aiid a thousand times," said the grateful fellow, as 
Mrs. Seymour went out. 
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" How much more dreadful is vice, than DKfre 
physical evils," said Mrs Seymour; ''and though 
It is our duty to endeavour to reclaim the vicious, 
as II ell as relieve the suffering, we feel a repug- 
nance to the task, which makes us too often neg- 
ligent of this duty." 

'' I felt more pity for that poor outcast," said 
Louisa, '' than for that vindictive, degraded wo- 
man. There is something so disgusting, so re- 
volting, in the idea of her having married a black 
man, that it totally destroyed every feeling of 
compassion ; it is the first time in my life I ever 
heard of such a connexion. It is because Jenny 
is sensible of the irremediable disgrace and de- 
grarJuiion of her situation, that she is so jealous 
and vindictive. Poor wretch !" 
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